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PREFACE 


The principal function of this book is to give beginners a set of simple 
recipes which, if followed carefully, will produce satisfying results 
on first trial. 

As in the two previous editions, there is a chapter on the essentials 
of good nutrition. It has been kept as simple as possible in revising 
and bringing it up to date. The “Basic Seven” is used as the guide to 
food selection; and Table II, For Good Nutrition, has been added. 
It should be helpful to those with weight problems, as well as to the 
average individual. 

The subject matter at the beginning of each chapter has been 
revised. It includes information on the nutritive value of the food 
under consideration, and tells how the food value may best be pre- 
served in preparation and cooking. The food value and methods of 
cooking frozen products has been added to the chapters on fruit, 
vegetables, meat, and poultry. Quick freezing has been added to the 
chapter on food preservation. 

The general information which precedes the recipes in each 
chapter should be studied. The student will find in it definite in- 
structions that cannot be given in recipes. 

For reading portions of the manuscript and for valuable sugges- 
tions they have made, the author is indebted to Dr. Ruth Okey, 
University of California, and to Miss Gladys Mason (Martha Meade 
of the Sperry Flour Company, San Francisco) and to her coworker, 
Mrs. Jeannette Hendricks. 

Grateful acknowledgment is also made to the food companies, 
whose names appear in the foot notes throughout the book, for per- 
mission to reprint recipes from their publications; and to the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board who permitted the reproduction of their 


charts and time table on roasting meats. 


BERNICE BUDLONG. 


November 1, 1946. 
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Foreword 


A good cook works in an orderly way and keeps 
working spaces, sink, and stove clean at all times. 
She uses few utensils, and returns supplies to 
their proper places after taking what she needs. 
A good cook will follow these instructions: 


Personal Cleanliness 


1. Before beginning to cook, wash hands 
well with soap and water and clean nails with 
a toothpick. Wash hands whenever you find it 
necessary to handle anything that is not quite 
clean, such as handkerchiefs and mop cloths. 

2. Handkerchiefs and combs should never 
be placed on the table. 

3. Rings with settings and bracelets should 
not be worn in the kitchen, as they collect dirt 
which may get into the food. 

4. Have hair fastened so that none will fall 
into the food. Learn not to touch hair or face 
while cooking. 

5. Dishes must be dried with the dish towel, 
hands, with a hand towel. Avoid wiping hands 
on apron, handkerchief, or dish towel. 

6. Clean cooking means clean tasting. To 
taste food, take up a little of the food in the 
mixing spoon, put it into a teaspoon, and taste 
from that. It is very unclean to put a spoon 
that has been in your mouth back into the 
food you are cooking. 


General Directions for Work 


1. Read recipe carefully and plan each step 
before starting to work, 

2. Work quickly, quietly, and carefully. Never 
ask a question that you can answer yourself. 

3. First collect all necessary utensils, then col- 
lect and measure all materials needed. Measure 
dry ingredients first, then liquids, then fats, and 
you will need but one cup or spoon. Save work 
by saving dishes. 

4, Clean up as you work; soak or wash dishes 
as soon as emptied. 


Dish Washing 


1. Collect dishes, scraping food from them and 
putting each kind together. 

2. Before washing, rinse dishes used for eggs, 
milk, or starchy food in cold water. Soak dishes 
used for sugary substances in hot water. Greasy 
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dishes should be wiped clean with paper before 
washing. 

3. Have one dish pan half full of hot soapy 
water and at its left, a pan of clear hot water for 
rinsing. 

4, Wash, rinse, and wipe dishes in the follow- 
ing order: 

Glasses, silver, cups, saucers, plates, 
serving dishes, cooking utensils. 


5. Wash towels and dish cloth in rinsing water. 
Rinse in clear water, then hang to dry. 

6. Wash stove, then wash and rinse dish pan 
and wipe dry before putting it away. Wash and 
dry sink, using sink cloth. 


Precautions: 

1. Knives and forks with wooden, bone or 
pearl handles should not stand in water. 

2. The cogs of rotary beaters should not be 
put into water. Wash the lower part only, wiping 
the cogs and handle with damp cloth. Dry thor- 
oughly before putting away. 

3. Flour sifters should not be washed. Brush 
off, wipe, and put away at once. 

4. Empty teakettle and wipe out before put- 
ting away. This prevents a heavy deposit of 
mineral from forming inside. 


Rules for Measuring 

1. All measurements given in the cook book 
are to be measured by level spoon or cup. 

2. Flour should always be sifted once be- 
fore measuring. It is packed under pressure 
and one cup of unsifted flour makes as much 
as one and one-third cups after being sifted. 
Fill the cup with a tablespoon. Without shak- 
ing the cup, level with a knife. 

3. A cup of liquid is a full cup. To measure 
a tablespoon of liquid, dip the spoon into the 
liquid and take all it will hold. 

4. In measuring fat, it should be well packed 
in the spoon or cup. 

5. A half spoonful is measured by dividing 
a spoon lengthwise. 

6. For a quarter spoonful divide the half 
crosswise, 

7. For an eighth spoonful divide the quarter 
diagonally. 
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1 Food in Relation to Health 


Food Functions 


One does not eat merely to satisfy the craving 
of hunger. Food plays an important part in the 
functioning of every cell of the body. 

Food is needed to supply the building materials 
that make firm, healthy muscles, red blood, and 
strong teeth and bones; also to maintain the 
body and keep it in repair. 

Food keeps the body warm and supplies it 
with the energy needed for all of its activities. 
From birth to death the body is never at rest. 
Even in sleep energy is needed for the internal 
activities that go on continuously. During wak- 
ing hours the conscious activities create greater 
energy demands. Food furnishes this heat or 
energy, just as gasoline supplies the heat or 
energy that runs the automobile. 

Certain foods regulate body processes that are 
necessary for health, maintenance, and growth; 
others add to the palatability of our diets. 


Classes of Foods 


For purposes of nutrition foods are often classi- 
fied according to their functions in the body as 
building, regulating, or energy producing foods, 
For practical purposes in a cook book it seems 
advisable to classify them according to their 
predominating nutrients, as well, for good cook- 
ing demands their preservation. 

The foods we eat are made up of different 
chemical substances, sometimes referred to as 
nutrients or foodstuffs. There are six main 
classes of nutrients, namely, proteins, carbo- 
hydrates, fats, vitamins, minerals, and water. 

A few foods contain but one of these nutrients. 
Most foods, however contain more than one, if 
not all of them. For example, sugar is pure car- 
bohydrate; but milk is a mixture of fat, pro- 
teins, carbohydrates, vitamins, minerals, and 
water. 

In addition to the above nutrients, there is 
much fibrous material in fruits, vegetables, and 
whole-grain cereals that is called roughage. It 
is not assimilated by the body, but it is needed 
to supply bulk to our food. It stimulates diges- 
tion and helps in the elimination of waste from 
the intestinal tract. 


Proteins 


Next to water, protein is the principal sub- 
stance found in the body tissues. All ages require 


adequate intakes of protein—the young for the 
formation of body tissues, adults for main- 
tenance and the repair of worn-out tissues, The 
protein intake is important during pregnancy, be- 
cause of the protein requirements of the develop- 
ing child. During the nursing period it is needed 
to produce milk for the baby. Proteins are also a 
source of energy. They produce the same amount 
of energy as carbohydrates, weight for weight. 
They are an expensive source, however. 

Proteins are found in both animal and vege- 
table foods. Unfortunately all proteins do not 
have the same food value. Proteins are made 
up of substances that may be likened to building 
stones. These building stones are known as 
amino acids. Of the twenty-two amino acids, nine 
are essential to the human body. ‘These nine are 
more abundant in animal than in plant tissues. 
Any protein that contains all nine of the essen- 
tial amino acids is called a complete protein, 
because it will provide for normal growth and 
maintain life if it is the only source of protein. 
An incomplete protein lacks one or more of 
these important substances. Incomplete pro- 
teins will neither promote growth nor maintain 
life. It is well to obtain our proteins from many 
sources. A list of these sources is given later in 
this chapter. 


Carbohydrates 


Carbohydrates are better known to us as 
sugars and starches. They are important as 
fuel foods, and form the cheapest source of 
energy for our body activities. Carbohydrates 
are almost entirely of plant origin. Milk-sugar 
is the most notable exception. 


Fats 


Fats rank first as fuel foods, not because they 
are cheap, but because they are so concentrated. 
A given weight of pure fat yields two and one 
fourth times as much energy as the same weight 
of sugar or protein. 

Some fats are important as carriers of fat- 
soluble vitamins, especially vitamins A and D.. 
Fats also add to the flavor of our foods. They 
seem to satisfy us longer than other foods be- 
cause they digest slowly. If eaten in too large 
quantities they may cause digestive disturbances. 

Persons who are overweight should watch 
their fat intake. How to control one’s weight is 
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discussed later in this chapter. Fried foods, 
whipped cream, doughnuts, chocolate, and pie 
should be eaten sparingly by girls and boys 
suffering from skin disorders. 

Butterfat is one of the most easily digested 
fats, and when a quart of whole milk and the 
recommended two tablespoons of butter or for- 
tified margarine are eaten daily, there is little 
need for additional fats in a moderate climate. 
Fats and oils are widely distributed in nature, 
being found in plant as well as animal foods. 


Vitamins 

The story of vitamins requires more space 
than can be given in a cook book, Any text on 
nutrition will tell how these once-mysterious 
substances have been discovered and identified; 
also how scientists have determined their value 
in the diet, the daily requirements of children 
and adults, and what happens to the human 
body when the diet lacks any one of them. The 
body requires very small amounts of each vita- 
min, but these amounts are absolutely necessary 
for normal growth and health. 

To obtain adequate amounts of these im- 
portant body regulators from the food we eat, 
one must know something of their nature; where 
they are found; and the care which must be 
taken in storing, preparing, and cooking food in 
order to preserve them. A brief discussion of 
the best known vitamins follows. 

Vitamin A is essential to growth and the 
healthy development of body tissue, especially 
the mucous membrane and the skin. A de- 
ficiency of vitamin A affects the eyes. They are 
unable to make adjustments to sudden changes 
of light, and temporary blindness results. Night 
blindness is due to lack of vitamin A. 

Although the body is able to store fairly large 
amounts of this vitamin, it is well to eat some 
foods containing it every day. Eggs, whole milk, 
butter, fortified margarines, and liver (especially, 
fish livers) are good sources. Green and yellow 
vegetables contain a substance, called carotene, 
which the human body can change into Vita- 
min A. 

High temperatures, long cooking in an open 
kettle, and long exposure to light will destroy 
some of the effectiveness of vitamin A. 

Vitamin B Complex is the term used in 
identifying a group of vitamins which were 
originally thought to be one. There are at least 
nine of these vitamins. The three best known 
are thiamin (B!), riboflavin (B? or G), and 


niacin; but they probably are not any more 
important than the others. 

Thiamin, also called thiamin chloride, is essen- 
tial to growth, and it helps in the digestion and 
absorption of food. In cases of extreme defi- 
ciency, the nerve tissues are damaged. 

Thiamin is found both in animal and plant 
foods. See Table 1 on page 4. It is easily 
dissolved in water; therefore liquids in which 
thiamin-rich foods have been cooked should be 
saved and used in soup or sauces, High tempera- 
tures and long cooking destroy this important 
vitamin. This is especially true with oven roasts. 

Riboflavin is needed to help the body to con- 
vert food into energy. Lack of it affects the eyes 
and the skin. Riboflavin has been used success- 
fully in curing sores at the corners of the mouth 
of persons suffering from a deficiency of this 
vitamin. 

Riboflavin is somewhat less soluble in water 
than thiamin, and it is not too greatly damaged 
by moderate cooking. It is affected by light, 
however. Milk enriched with vitamins, including 
riboflavin, is delivered in bottles which are en- 
cased in individual cartons to protect it from 
light. Milk should never be allowed to stand 
in the sun. There has been some thought of 
using dark glass in the manufacture of milk 
bottles to preserve the vitamin content of milk. 
Soda used in cooking helps to destroy both ribo- 
flavin and thiamin; therefore it should never be 
added to the water in which vegetables are 
cooked. 

Glandular and lean meats, eggs, milk, cheese, 
soy beans, peanuts, and wheat germ are very 
good sources of riboflavin. It is also found in 
green leafy vegetables and whole-grain cereals. 

Niacin, chemically known as nicotinic acid, 
is the pellagra-preventive vitamin. Pellagra is 
a very common disease among the poor people 
of all races. It is quite prevalent in the United 
States, especially in the warm southern sections. 
Niacin has been found to be very effective in cur- 
ing this wide-spread ailment. 

Meat, eggs, yeast, and whole grains are good 
sources of niacin, 

Other equally important, if less well-known, 
B vitamins are pantothenic acid, pyrodoxine, 
choline, inositol, biotin, and folic acid. All are 
more or less soluble in water and are not too 
stable to heat. They are likely to be found in 
fresh vegetables, whole-grains, cereals, liver, and 
yeast; or more briefly, in the same foods which 
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contain thiamin, riboflavin, and niacin. In 
general, the same precautions that are necessary 
to prevent the loss of thiamin and vitamin C also 
help to preserve these substances. 


Vitamin C (Ascorbic Acid) is necessary in 
the development of healthy connective tissues, 
without which the walls of the small blood ves- 
sels become weakened and break. Teeth loosen, 
and there may be bleeding of the gums. Teeth 
may decay because of the poor formation of the 
dentine which supports the enamel. 

Vitamin C also prevents scurvy, a very com- 
mon disease among sailors in the early days. 
It was caused by a lack of fresh fruits and 
vegetables. It may be found in a mild form 
today among babies who have little vitamin C 
in their diets. 

Vitamin C is not stored in the body; therefore 
foods containing it should be eaten daily. As it 
is easily destroyed by heat, some food should be 
raw. Certain protective substances present in 
some foods, however, preserve vitamin C even 
when heated. This explains why canned tomatoes 
are a good source. - 


When plant cells are bruised or cut vitamin C 
is destroyed, due to the action of certain sub- 
stances known as enzymes. It is poor practice to 
pare or chop fruits or vegetables long before 
using. Soaking them in water is poor practice, 
too, as Vitamin C is soluble in water. 


Vitamin D (Calciferol) is sometimes called 
the “sunshine vitamin” because the body is 
able to make its own vitamin D if the skin is 
exposed to the direct sunshine, It is fortunate 
that we do not need to depend entirely upon 
foods for vitamin D, because it is found in very 
few foods in their natural state. Fish-liver oils 
are the best source of this vitamin. 


Vitamin D is necessary for the healthy growth 
of bones, particularly in infants. Without it the 
body cannot make use of the calcium and phos- 
phorus obtained from foods, and a disease called 
rickets develops. 


The Vitamins K are a group of fat-soluble 
vitamins found in green leaves. Their concen- 
trates have been used with success in cases where 
blood has failed to clot readily. 


Vitamin E has been called the anti-sterility 
vitamin. Scientists who have worked with it find 
that animals require it for normal reproduction, 
but its effect on human beings has yet to be 


proved. Vitamin E is found in so many foods 
that it probably will never present a human 
dietary problem. The cheapest concentrated 
source is wheat germ. 


Summary of Vitamins 

Much has been said about the vitamins. A 
few brief statements will help you to remember 
the important points: 

Vitamins are essential to health and growth. 

They are most abundant in natural foods; 
it is wise not to restrict our diets to such refined 
foods as white bread and polished rice. 

Heat destroys many of them; we should eat 
some raw foods every day. 

Many of them are lost in cooking water. We 
should plan to use this where it can be made 
palatable. 

Air and light destroy many of them; we should 
choose as fresh foods as possible, and we should 
prepare them just before using. 

They are found in a wide variety of foods; we 
should select our foods from the many- sources 
given later in this chapter. (See Table 1, page 
4.) 


Minerals 


Minerals serve two purposes in the body. They 
are builders, especially of bones and teeth, and 
they regulate many body processes. If a wide 
variety of natural foods are eaten, most of the 
minerals needed in small amounts will be sup- 
plied. There are a few, however, which must be 
supplied in sufficient quantities to insure growth 
and health. They are calcium, phosphorus, iron, 
copper, and iodine. 


Calcium and phosphorous are needed to build 
bones and teeth, also for the normal function- 
ing of certain body activities. Calcium helps 
in coagulating blood and in maintaining nor- 
mal heart action. Phosphorus is necessary in 
the formation of new cells. Phosphorus is found 
in all tissues of the body. 

Milk is our richest source of calcium, and if 
every growing child receives a quart a day, he 
will be assured sufficient calcium for strong 
teeth and bones. Adults should have at least 
a pint daily. 

' The presence of both vitamin C and D is re- 
quired in the blood stream for calcium and phos- 
phorus to be completely utilized. 


Iron and copper are necessary in the oxida- 
tion, or “burning,” of foods within the body. 
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Iron forms a part of the red blood cells which 
carry oxygen to all parts of the body. It is 
important that we have some foods containing 
iron every day. Copper is also necessary in the 
diet, Without it iron cannot become a part of 
the red blood cells. It is is required in such small 
quantities, and is found in so many foods, that 


we do not have to worry much about it. 

lodine is needed in very small amounts in 
the diet so that the thyroid gland may function 
normally. When there is a deficiency of iodine 
it slows up the “burning” of foods in the body 
tissues, the thyroid gland enlarges, and goiter 
results. 


TABLE | 
SOURCES OF NUTRITIVE ELEMENTS 
PROTEINS CARBOHYDRATES FATS 
Animal: Sugars: Animal: 
Eggs Sugar, all forms Cream 
Milk, all forms Molasses Butter 
Cheese, all forms aes Lard 
; : heart yrups Bacon 
oe D eae - 5 Jams, jellies Suet 
ean meats, a nds Milk sugar 2 
Poultry, all kinds Dried fruits ieee ee 
Fish, shellfish Starches Salad oils 
Vegetable: Breads and cereals Avocado 
Soy beans Macaroni, other pastes Olives 
Dried beans, peas Dried beans, peas Coconut 
and lentils Potatoes Nuts 
Nuts Bananas Vegetable 
Cereals Tapioca, sago shortenings 
VITAMIN A THIAMIN RIBOFLAVIN NIACIN 
Animal: (Vitamin Bi) (Vitamin B2 or G) (Nicotinic Acid) 
Fish-liver oils Lean pork Liver Liver 
Liver Wheat germ Kidney Lean pork 
Butter Rice polishings Heart Chicken 
Milk Whole-grain cereals Lean meat Wheat germ 
American cheese Yeast Milk and cheese Yeast 
Egg yolk Soy beans Eggs Peanuts 
Vegetable: Green peas Peanuts Green leafy 
Green leafy Peanuts, pecans Dried beans vegetables 
vegetables Walnuts Soy beans 
Dried apricots Almonds Green vegetables 
Yellow fruits Wheat germ 
VITAMIN C VITAMIN D 
(Ascorbic Acid) (Calciferol) 
Citrus fruits Cabbage Fish-liver oils 
Strawberries Green peppers Eggs 
Tomatoes, fresh Potatoes Salmon 
and canned Liver, brain Irradiated milk 


Cantaloupe 


Green leafy vegetables 


and other irradiated foods 
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CALCIUM PHOSPHORUS 
Milk, all forms Milk 
Cottage cheese Cheese 
American cheese Meats 
Green vegetables Fish 
Almonds Eggs 
Dried peas Dried beans 
Dried beans Lentils 
Cauliflower Peas 
Celery Soy beans 
Molasses Nuts 


Whole grains 


PLANNING THE DAY'S MEALS 


Age, sex, size, and activity all play a part in 
determining what kind and how much food each 
individual should eat. Two important factors 
determine the food intake of high school stu- 
dents, regardless of sex. They are growing very 
rapidly, and they are enjoying the most active 
period of their lives. This explains why they need 
more food in proportion to their size than adults 
need; also why more attention should be given 
to the kinds of food eaten. 

Every growing boy and girl should have 
three substantial meals a day, and, possibly, a 
- sandwich or some light food after school. These 
meals should be planned as a unit to insure 
having a daily intake of all the food factors 
that are necessary for health and growth. 

Breakfast should be a real meal; that is, 
from one-fourth to one-third of the day’s food. 
A good breakfast not only gives one the right 
start for the day’s activities, but it also makes 
one think more clearly. 

Luncheon should contain from one-fourth to 
one-third of the daily requirement; and the eve- 
ning meal, the remaining portion of the day’s 
food supply. This last meal should provide for 
all the daily requirements that have not been 
included in the other two meals. 

Meals should be eaten at regular times. One 
should not eat so often that the stomach has 
no time to rest, nor so near mealtime that the 
appetite is destroyed. If hungry between meals, 
bread and butter or fruit should be eaten, rather 
than candy and soft drinks. Can you tell why the 
last named are not so good? 

What foods should be included in our three 
daily meals to supply needed energy and insure 
growth and healthful functioning of our body 
processes? The sources of foods given in Table 
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IRON IODINE 
Liver, kidney Fish 
Lean meat Shellfish 
Egg yolk Iodized salt 
Oysters 
Molasses 
Whole grains 
Dried beans 


Green vegetables 
Dried apricots 


I will answer part of this question, Few people, 
however, will refer to long lists of foods to de- 
termine their requirements. In order to improve 
the general nutrition of all its citizens, the United 
States Government, through the Department of 
Agriculture, has attempted to simplify this prob- 
lem for us. It has given us a simple grouping 
of foods which it calls “The Basic Seven.” We 
are asked to eat some food from each of the 
seven groups every day; then add any other 
“foods desired. If this plan is followed, all essen- 
tial nutrients will be assured. 

The seven food groups with the approximate 
amount of each that you should eat every day 
are: 

Group I Green and yellow vegetables ... 

some raw, some cooked—fresh, 
frozen, or canned. Two servings. 


Group II Oranges, tomatoes, grapefruit .. . 
. One to two servings. 

Group III Potatoes and other vegetables and 
fruits . . . One serving potatoes; 
one to two other vegetables or 
fruits. 

Group IV Milk and milk products . . . two 
to four cups milk, or American 
or cottage cheese—two servings. 

Group V Meat, poultry, fish, eggs ... or 
dried beans, peas, nuts, or peanut 
butter. One serving meat; three 
to five eggs per week, one daily 
preferred; dried beans, peas, or 
nuts occasionally. 

Group VI Bread, flour, cereals . . . whole- 
grain, enriched, or restored. At 
least three servings. 

Group VII Butter and fortified margarine... 
At least two tablespoons daily. 

In addition to the above one should drink 
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from six to eight glasses of water a day. Having 
fulfilled these requirements, one may eat any 
other food desired, unless one is overweight. 


Weight Problems 


High school students, especially girls, fre- 
quently worry about their weights. Thin ones 
want to be fat, and fat ones want to. be thin. 
If anything, it is safer to be a little overweight, 
than underweight at this age. 


When your weight remains almost constant, 
it shows that your food intake is supplying the 
right amount of energy for your activities. If 
you habitually eat more food than your energy 
‘requirements demand, the body will store it in 
the tissues as fat for future use, and you gradu- 
ally become overweight. If you eat too little you 
lose weight, as the body will use its own tissues. 

Dieting to reduce is a serious practice, especial- 
ly if many pounds are to be lost. One should 
consult a physician who can watch the effects, 


other than loss of weight, that are produced by 
dieting. One can maintain a constant weight by 
including all the essential foods recommended in 
the “basic seven” and watching the intake of 
foods that produce the greatest number of cal- 
ories, 

As stated earlier in this- chapter, proteins, 
carbohydrates, and fats produce definite amounts 
of heat in the body—the last named producing 
more than twice as much as either of the other 
two. The energy value of all common foods has 
been measured and charted. Your teacher will 
refer you to books containing this information, 
The unit of measure is known as the calorie. By 
choosing foods that produce many or few calories, 
a normal person may gain or lose, as the case 
may be, moderately and safely, if all essential 
nutrients are included in each day’s meals. 

If you have weight problems, you might try 
checking your diet with the information given in 
Table II. 


If You Are 
Overweight 


Use skim milk; buttermilk; 
or cottage cheese, without 
cream, generously. Avoid 
ice-cream and milk shakes. 


Tomato juice or large tomato 
salad, (no oil in dressing). 
Use other low-calorie fruits, 
as melons, strawberries, un- 
sweetened canned fruits. Eat 
fruits,some citrus,every day. 


TABLE II 
For Good Nutrition 


Normal Adolescent’s 
Daily Food 


Milk 


2 to 3 cups whole milk, or 
equivalent in dried or evapo- 
rated; 
or 
3 ounces American Cheese 
or 
4 to 6 ounces cottage cheese 


Fruits 


Orange, grapefruit, or toma- 
toes—1 large serving 


or 


1 6-ounce glass juice, or 1° 


large serving raw cabbage. 
and 

1 serving other fruits, fresh, 

frozen, canned or dried. 


If You Are 
Underweight 


Use whole milk, cream, 
cream cheeses, cream soups, 
milk puddings; ice cream as 
a dessert, not between meals, 


Orange or grapefruit, or their 
juices, daily; fruit salads 


' with cream dressings or may- 


onnaise; dried fruits; canned 
in heavy syrup. Use fruits 
liberally. 
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TABLE II (Continued) 
If You Are Normal Adolescent’s If You Are 
Overweight Food Underweight 
Vegetables 


Use low-calorie vegetables 
liberally, as: spinach, broc- 
coli, lettuce, cabbage; baked 
‘potato with % the butter 
allowed for the day; few 
creamed vegetables; little 
butter in seasoning. 


Eat lean meat, no fat; fish 
other than salmon. Avoid 
fried meats and fish, meat 
gravies, and pork. Eat one 
egg daily, not fried; may 
be in custard. 


Do not omit carbohydrates; 
but limit your bread to 2 or 
3 slices—no white bread. Eat 
no pastes; use potatoes in- 
stead. Use whole-grain cereal 
with milk, no sugar, occa- 
sionally. Graham crackers 
and skim milk after school 
occasionally. 


Limit butter to one tea- 
spoon per meal; but take a 
Vitamin A concentrate such 
as fish-liver capsules or eat 
larger servings of green leafy 
vegetables. Avoid fried foods, 
rich pastries, chocolate, oil in 
salad dressings. 


If three meals a day do not 
satisfy, eat smaller meals at 
more frequent intervals; 
avoid eating between these 
meals, however. Avoid candy, 
rich foods, and cake. A 
small amount of sugar may 
be used occasionally to avoid 
hunger pangs. 


1 to 2 servings of green leafy 
vegetables, raw or cooked 
and 
1 serving potatoes; and 1 
other vegetable. Use yellow 
fruits and vegetables often. 


Meat, Poulty, Fish 
Eggs, Cheese, Legumes 


1 serving meat, fish, poultry 
or 

1 generous serving dried or 

soy beans, or 3 ounces of 

cheese, or 1 egg, or % cup 

cottage cheese. 


Bread and Cereals 


2 to 4 slices whole-grain or 
enriched bread daily 
and 
1 serving whole-grain cereal 
or 
Small serving of Vitamin B 
concentrates (wheat germ) 
rather than larger serving of 
cereal. 


Butter, Margarine, Fats, and Oils 


2 tablespoons butter or for- 
tified margarine daily. 


Other Factors 


Drink 6 to 8 glasses of water 
a day. 


Eat some sweets, but not 
between meals; use as a 
dessert. Eat enough other 
foods to maintain weight. 


Potatoes, creamed or with 
gravy; creamed peas; lima 
beans; some yellow, as car- 
rots, sweet potato, hubbard 
squash; green salads with oil 
dressings. Use vegetables and 
fruits generously, 


Use meats containing as 
much fat as you can com- 
fortably take. Eat country 
gravy; cheese. Use one egg 
daily—not fried; may be in 
custard. 


Eat whole-grain or enriched 
toast or bread and butter 
each meal; crackers and milk 
as an after-school snack. Use 
whole-grain cereals, but 
avoid too much bran. Add- 
ing wheat germ to the cereal 
may increase the appetite. 


Use butter or margarine 
generously as a spread or 
seasoning. Use oil salad 
dressings but avoid rich pas- 
tries and fried foods as they 
are hard to digest. 


To eat more at mealtime, 
take most of your fluids be- 
tween meals. Eat candy, or 
other foods that destroy the 
appetite for the required 
foods, only at the end of 
meals. Vitamin B concen- 
trates help the appetite. 


2 Beverages 


Food Value of Water 
Water makes up about two-thirds of the 
weight of the human body. This explains why 
a person might live a number of weeks without 
eating food, but live only a few days without 
drinking water. 
Water has many uses in the body: 
1. It helps to regulate the temperature of the 
body. 
2. It aids digestion by helping to dissolve the 
foods. 
3. It carries food materials to all parts of the 
body. 
4. It aids in carrying off the waste of the 
body. 


Almost all foods contain water. Although 
a certain amount of our daily requirement is 
obtained from the foods we eat, it is very im- 
portant that we plan to drink six to eight glasses 
of water a day. Many people think it is harm- 
ful to drink at mealtime. This is a mistaken 
idea. Water taken with meals aids in the di- 
gestive processes, if it is not too cold and is 
not used to “wash down” the food. 

Water is a great carrier of germs; therefore 
we should be very careful of the water we drink. 
Most cities have a safe water supply, but there 
may be danger in drinking water from streams 
and wells. Boiling will sterilize impure water 
and make it safe to drink. Boiling, however, 
drives out all the air, and the water will taste 
flat until air is again mixed with it. 


Heating of Water 


When water is heating, tiny bubbles appear 
around the sides and bottom of the pan. When 
big bubbles begin to rise but break just below 
the surface, the water is simmering. It is then 
180° F. Many people mistake simmering for 
boiling. When water is boiling, very large steam 
bubbles rise rapidly and burst at the surface. 

Water boils at 212° F. When gently boiling, 
it is as hot as water which is boiling violently. 
To save fuel, and in no way slow the cooking 
process, the heat should be reduced to a point 
where the water will boil but gently. 


Other Beverages 


Tea, coffee, milk, cocoa, chocolate, and drinks 
made from fruit juices are among the most 


common mealtime beverages. With the excep- 
tion of the first two, these beverages all fur- 
nish nourishment to the body. Tea and coffee 
contain nothing that is useful in the building 
of good tissue. Both contain a substance, caf- 
fein, which quickens the action of the heart 
and affects the nerve centers of persons who 
drink them. Such a substance is called a stimu- 
lant. 

All artificial stimulants produce reactions that 
are injurious to the nerves. If one feels the 
need of a stimulus to quicker action or clearer 
thinking, he should turn to nature’s stimulants. 
These are cold water, sunlight, pure air, physical 
exercise, interest, joy, and other wholesome 
emotions. Boys and girls who wish to make the 
most of life should make use of these stimulants 
rather than tea or coffee. It is a question whether 
tea or coffee should be used even by adults. 

Since tea and coffee are used by so many 
adults, it is well to know about them and how 
to make them so that they will be least in- 
jurious. For this reason the recipes are given 
below. 


Tea 


Tea is made from the leaves of an evergreen 
shrub grown in India, Ceylon, Java, Sumatra, 
China, and Japan. The buds and leaves of these 
shrubs are cut, dried, and sold as tea. 


Both black and green tea are made from the 
same plant. To make black tea the leaves are 
allowed to ferment. In green tea the leaves are 
not fermented. They are rolled and dried quickly 
to keep the green color. Most of our black tea 
comes from India and Ceylon. Our green tea 
comes from China and Japan. 


In buying tea, one finds that prices vary 
greatly. The choicest tea is made from the 
smallest leaves, or those which have grown 
nearest the tip of the twig and hence are the 
youngest. The older and larger leaves make 
tea of a less fine flavor. Therefore the large 
leaf tea is less expensive than the small. 

Both black and green teas contain tea caf- 
fein, often called theine, and a substance called 
tannin. The caffein is the stimulant mentioned 
above, while the tannin is an astringent sub- 
stance which interfers with digestion. 
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Coffee 


Coffee is a beverage made from the “bean” 
or seed of the coffee plant. This plant is a 
tree-like evergreen shrub. It grows in the 
countries which follow the equator. The Ara- 
bians were probably the first to use it exten- 
sively. From there it spread first to the east 
then to the western hemisphere. Most of our 
coffee comes from Brazil and Colombia. 

The fruit of the coffee plant resembles our 
red cherry. The coffee beans are the seeds 
which are found in the center of the cherry. 
When the fruit is ripe, it is picked and the 
beans are removed from the pulp and dried. 
Coffee is shipped in the “green” state. In this 
state it has none of the coffee flavor or aroma 
that we know. It must first be roasted to de- 
velop the flavor. Coffee is best when it is freshly 
roasted. To preserve the flavor many companies 
pack the freshly roasted coffee in vacuum cans. 
Coffee should be purchased in small quantities 
and kept in tightly covered cans or jars. 

Caffein is the stimulating part of coffee. 
Coffee which has the caffein removed may be 
purchased from your grocer. Cheaper grades 
of coffee are sometimes adulterated with chicory. 

Ground coffee may be purchased as coarse, 
medium, or fine. The medium and finely ground 
give the best results for percolated and drip 
coffee. 


Chocolate and Cocoa 


Chocolate and cocoa are prepared from the 
seeds of the cacao tree, more commonly known 
to us as the cocoa tree. The word “cocoa” is a 
corruption of cacao. Africa and South America 
lead in the production of cocoa beans. 

The beans or seeds are about the size and 
shape of almonds. They are closely packed in 
a large irregular-shaped pod, which measures 
from 6 to 12 inches long and from 3 to 6 inches 
wide. When ripe, the pods are cut from the 
trees, and the seeds are removed and dried. 
They are then packed in bags and shipped to 
the various countries where they are manu- 
factured into chocolate or cocoa. 

Like coffee the beans are first roasted, then 
cracked to remove the shells. The remaining 
portion is known as the “cocoa nibs.” The nibs 
are ground between heated stones, which melt 
the fat. In this stage it is called cocoa liquor. 
About 50 per cent of the cocoa liquor is fat 
(cocoa butter). 


To make cocoa, the fat is removed by squeez- 
ing the liquor through huge presses. The re- 
maining material is pure cocoa. It is powdered 
and sold as breakfast cocoa. Powdered choco- 
late is made by adding powdered sugar and 
some of the fat to the cocoa, cooling it, and 
again grinding it to a powder. 

Cake chocolate has all the fat left in it. The 
sweetened chocolate has sugar added to it be- 
fore it is molded into squares. The bitter choco- 
late is pure hardened cocoa liquor without the 
addition of sugar. Milk chocolate has thick 
evaporated milk and sugar added to the cocoa 
liquor before hardening into cakes. 


How to make Good Tea 


In making tea the aim is to extract the flavor- 
ing matter, but not the tannin. This is done 
by pouring boiling water over the leaves and 
allowing them to stand not longer than five 
minutes. Never boil tea nor allow it to stand 
longer than five minutes, as this draws out the 
tannin, making a bitter, unhealthful beverage. 


Tea 
4 +t. tea 


1. Heat the teapot by filling it with scalding 
water. Pour this out just before making the 
tea. 

2. Have freshly boiled water which has just 
been brought to the boiling point. 

3. Place the tea leaves in the heated teapot, 
loose or in a teaball. Pour the boiling water 
over them, cover closely, and let stand in a 
warm place 5 minutes, no longer. 

4. Remove the teaball from the teapot, or im- 
mediately pour the tea from the leaves. 

(Serves six) 


4 c. boiling water 


Iced Tea 


1. Follow directions for making tea as given 
above, but allow 2 tablespoons tea to 4 cups 
boiling water. 

2. Pour the hot tea into tall glasses two-thirds 
filled with cracked ice. 

3. Serve with sliced lemon, mint leaves, and, 
granulated sugar. 

(Serves six) 


How to Make Good Coffee 


There are four requirements of good coffee. 
It should be (1) clear, (2) free from any bit- 
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ter taste, (3) freshly made, (4) hot. ‘Three 
general methods of making coffee are given 
ee 


Boiled Coffee 


-1. Use one rounding tablespoon of medium 
ground coffee for each cup of cold water. Bring 
slowly to boiling. As it begins to boil, stir it 
down so that it will not boil over. 

2. Remove it from the fire and let it spe 
in a warm place 3 to 5 minutes before pouring 
the liquid off the grounds. 

Coffee may be cleared by adding a small 
amount of cold water and allowing it to stand 
for a few minutes, or it may be cleared with an 


egg. 
Percolated Coffee 


1. Use two tablespoons of finely ground cof- 
fee for each cup of boiling water. 

2. Place the coffee in a percolator coffee pot. 

3. Pour the water through the coffee and 
place the coffee pot over the flame. (If an 
electric percolator is used, make the necessary 
connections and turn on the electricity.) 

4, When the water begins to bubble over the 
coffee, begin to time it. Let it percolate slowly 
from 5 to 10 minutes, depending upon the con- 
struction of the percolator. One should follow 
the directions that come with the percolator. 


Drip Coffee 


1. In making drip coffee, the drip coffee pot 
should be heated before using. 


2. Use two tablespoons of finely ground cof- 


fee for each cup of boiling water. 

3. Place a filter paper in the drip device, and 
put the coffee into it. Pour the boiling water 
into the water compartment. Let the water 
drip slowly through the coffee into the lower 
compartment of the pot. The water should be 


passed through the coffee but once. Serve im- 


mediately. 
Breakfast Cocoa 
3 T. sugar | c. hot water 
3 T, cocoa 3 c. milk 


Few grains salt 


1. Mix the cocoa, sugar, and salt in a small 
saucepan. 

2. Add the hot water and stir to a smooth 
paste. Bring to boiling and boil 2 minutes. 

3. Add the milk and heat slowly to near boil- 
ing point. 


4. To make a smoother mixture and prevent 
a skin forming on the top, beat for a minute or 
two with a rotary egg beater. Serve at once. 
(Serves six) 


Note: If canned milk is used instead of fresh, 
reverse the amount of water and milk, using 3 
cups hot water and 1 cup evaporated milk. 


Chocolate 


'/3 c. ground chocolate 
| c. hot water 


Few grains salt 
3 c. milk 

1. Mix the ground chocolate with the hot 
water. 

2. Bring slowly to boiling and boil 2 minutes. 
Stir to prevent burning. 

3. Add the salt and milk, and heat slowly to 
near boiling point. Serve at once. 

(Serves six) 


Note: In making cocoa or chocolate in large 
quantities, it is better to scald the milk in a 
double boiler, then add the cooked chocolate 
mixture to the milk, and beat well. The flavor 
is improved if the cocoa or chocolate is cooked 
over the hot water at least 10 minutes after 
adding the milk. 


How to Use Ground Chocolate or Cocoa When 
the Recipe Calls for Cake Chocolate 


If a recipe calls for cake chocolate, %4 cup 
ground chocolate may be used in place of each 
square, or ounce, of bitter chocolate... Since 
ground chocolate contains sugar, the amount 
of sugar should be reduced by 1 tablespoon for 
each 14 cup ground chocolate used. For ex- 
ample: If your recipe calls for 4 squares (or 
4 ounces) of cake chocolate and 2 cups sugar, 
use 1 cup of ground chocolate and 134 cups 
sugar. 

In using cocoa to replace bitter chocolate, 
use 1% cup cocoa and ¥% tablespoon fat for 
every square of chocolate. The amount of sugar 
remains the same. 


Fruit Beverages 


Lemonade, orangeade, and fruit punch are 
refreshing beverages for warm weather, and 
they have a nutritive value as well. They are 
made of fruit juices, sugar, and water. Many 
fruits and fruit juices may be used. Those find- 
ing greatest favor are oranges, lemons, pine- 
apple, grapejuice, and the juices strained from 
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canned berries. Sliced bananas and maraschino 
cherries add flavor, and are attractive floating 
on the top of the punch, 

The sugar for punch is made into a syrup 
before adding to the fruit juices. This insures 
a uniform sweetness throughout. 

Fruit beverages are usually served cold. Ice 
should be added some time before serving. Since 
the ice supplies part of the water used, care 
must be taken not to dilute the juices too much 
before the ice is added, or the beverage will be 
too weak when ready to serve. Charged water 
may be added just before serving. It gives a 
sparkling effect and improves the flavor. 

Strong tea is often used as a foundation for 
fruit punch, though it is in no way necessary. 
Less fruit juices are necessary when it is used. 


Cranberry-Pineapple Punch 


! Ib. cranberries 
3 qts. water 
3 cups sugar 


Juice of 4 oranges 
Juice of 3 lemons 
1 No, 2'/ can crushed 
pineapple 
ce 
1. Cook the cranberries with 2 cups of the 
water for 10 minutes. 


2. Strain, add the sugar, and cook until it is 
dissolved. 


3. Cool, add orange and lemon juice, pine- 
apple, and remaining water. 


4. Serve from a punch bowl in which a gener- 
ous piece of ice has been placed. 


(Serves twenty-five) 


Fruit Punch 


Vc. sugar 
2 c. cold water 
8 one-inch cubes of ice 


Juice of 2 lemons 

Juice of 2 oranges 

1 c. grape, loganberry, 
or pineapple juice 


1. Boil the sugar and one-half the water for 
2 minutes. Cool. 

2. Add remaining water and fruit juices. 

3. Add ice just before serving. 


(Serves six) 


Fruit Punch for Fifty 


| pt. crushed pineapple 8 lemons 

4 c. sugar 6 oranges 

3 c. hot water | qt. loganberry juice 
2 c. hot tea 7 qts. cold water 


Ice 


1. Mix pineapple, sugar, and hot water to- 
gether. Bring to boiling and boil 5 minutes. 

2. Add tea and strain. Let cool. 

3, Add strained juice of oranges and lemons, 
the berry juice, and the cold water. 

4. One-half hour before serving add a large 
piece of ice. 


Hot Fruit Punch 


4c. strong, hot tea 
2 ¢. orange juice 


2 pes. cinnamon bark, 
2 inches long 


12 cloves 1 c, lemon juice 
2 ¢. sugar 34, ¢. orange marmalade 
6 c. water 


1. Tie the spices in a cheesecloth bag, and 
boil with the sugar and water 10 minutes. 

2. Remove the spices and add the hot tea, 
fruit juices, and marmalade. Serve hot, in small 
glasses or punch cups. 

(Serves twenty-five) 


Tomato Juice Cocktail 


2 c. tomato juice Vy +, salt 

4 +. lemon juice | T. horseradish 

1. Chill the tomato juice in the can before 
opening. 

2. Pour from the can; and add the lemon 
juice, salt, and horseradish. 

3. Serve very cold, in cocktail glasses or punch 
cups. 

(Serves four) 


Spiced Cider 


2 gts. cider 
Juice of 8 oranges 
Juice of 2 lemons 


10 whole cloves 
4 2-inch sticks cinnamon 


IW, c. sugar 

1. Bring the spices, sugar and cider to boil- 
ing. Simmer 15 minutes and strain. 

2. Add the fruit juices just before serving. 
Re-heat if necessary. 


(Serves ten) 
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3 Fruits and How to Serve Them 


Food Value of Fruits — 


Fruits are important in the diet because of 
their vitamin and mineral content, and .because 
they aid in the digestion and keep the intestinal 
tract clean and healthy. Fruits also help to main- 
tain the acid-base balance of the blood. 

Fruits stimulate the appetite by appealing to 
our senses of sight, taste, and smell, They also 
increase the flow of digestive juices. 


Vitamins in Fruits 

Fruits are our chief source of vitamin C. Raw 
fruits are a better source than cooked or canned 
fruits, because vitamin C is easily destroyed by 
heat. Citrus fruits are first on the list. Some 
orange or grapefruit should be eaten every day. 
The whole fruit is more desirable than the juice 
as the pulp also contains vitamin C and iron. 
Tomatoes and raw cabbage are very good sub- 
stitutes when citrus fruits cannot be obtained. 

Some fruits are fair sources of thiamin and 
riboflavin, and yellow fruits contain vitamin A. 


Minerals in Fruits 

Some fruits contain small amounts of calcium. 
Apples, avocadoes, figs, blackberries and straw- 
berries may be mentioned. Dried fruits, especially 
apricots, figs, peaches, and prunes are good 
sources of iron. Raisins also contain iron, but 
they have been overrated. Blackberries, logan- 
berries, raspberries, and strawberries are fair 
sources of iron. 


Fruits as Internal Cleansers 


Fruits stimulate the growth of desirable bac- 
teria in the intestinal tract and increase the flow 
of digestive juices. Their bulk aids in the elimina- 
tion of waste. 

Overripe fruits should not be eaten. If harm- 
ful fermentation has set in, it will cause serious 
intestinal disturbances. It is also unwise to eat 
underripe fruits. 


Fruits and the Acid-Base Balance 


The foods we eat are digested, absorbed, and 
carried to the muscles, where they combine 
with oxygen and are “burned.” An ash remains 
in the blood. Some foods leave an acid ash, while 
others are alkaline. The body should be alkaline 
at all times; so it is necessary that we eat plenty 
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of foods which leave an alkaline ash to neutralize 
the ash of acid-producing foods. 

Since most fruits contain much acid, many 
people think that they leave acids in the body. 
This is not the case. Practically all fruits when 
“burned” in the body leave an alkaline ash. For 
this reason fruits are recommended to people who 
are suffering from acidity. Meat and bread leave 
an acid ash in the body; therefore persons eating 
large amounts of these foods should eat plenty 
of fruit to overcome the acids remaining | from 
them. 


Dried, Frozen, and Canned Fruits 


Many times fresh fruits cannot be obtained; 
then dried, frozen, and canned fruits should be 
used. They supply the same vitamins, minerals, 
acids, and fiber as fresh fruits, although these 
amounts vary with the methods of preservation 
used. 

Dried fruits retain their minerals and much 
of the thiamin. Sun-dried fruits lose vitamin C 
and A, although sulfuring helps to decrease this 
loss. Sulfured fruits have no harmful effects 
on the body. 

Vitamin C is retained in frozen fruits. Some 
is lost in thawing; therefore they should be eaten 
while partially frozen. Vitamins A, C, and those 
of the “B complex” are retained in commercially 
canned fruits. The open-kettle method used in 
home canning destroys much of vitamin C. 
Juices of frozen and canned fruits must be eaten 
to obtain the full value of their vitamins and 
minerals. 


Preparing and Cooking Fruits 


Fresh fruits should be washed before eating 
or cooking to remove traces of spray. mixtures 
and dust. When served fresh, they should be 
prepared as short a time as possible before serv- 
ing, then placed in the refrigerator, Cutting 
them in large pieces and chilling them. saves 
vitamin C, : 

Fruits that darken easily may be dipped in 
fruit juices. Diluted lemon and pineapple juice 
are very good. Apples and pears to be used in 
salads may be dipped in weak salt water. 

Fruits lose much of their flavor in cooking. 
This can be prevented somewhat by cooking 
them at a low temperature (simmering) in a 
covered utensil. Fruit will have more of its 
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“fresh flavor” if the sugar is added after the 
fruit is cooked through. It is also less likely to 
scorch. Adding the sugar at the beginning, how- 
ever, will help the fruit to retain its shape and 
not cook to pieces. Quinces must be cooked until 
soft before the sugar is added, or no amount of 
cooking will soften them. 

Wash dried fruits well. to remove any dust 
that may be on them. Soak them in warm water 
for a short time, if necessary, and cook them in 
this water to save vitamins and minerals. Pro- 
cessors of dried fruits advise against soaking 
them. Newly processed and packaged dried fruits 
should not require soaking. 

Brisk cooking, rather than simmering, is rec- 
ommended. It may be necessary to simmer them, 
however, after the sugar has been added. 

In pureeing fruits for babies, do not strain 
them when they are hot, as it causes loss of 
vitamin C, 

As stated above, frozen fruits should not be 
completely thawed when served. Thaw them 
in the refrigerator in the original carton. A one- 
pound package will thaw in about six hours. If 
packed in syrup, turn the container up-side-down 
so that the syrup will be distributed evenly over 
the fruit.’ Never refreeze fruit that has been 
thawed. 

Most frozen fruits discolor when exposed to 
air. This darkening is due to substances called 
enzymes whose action is retarded, but not de- 
stroyed, by freezing. Open carton just before 
serving. 


Baked Apples 


1. Wash good cooking apples and remove 
the cores. 


2. Place in a baking pan and fill the holes 
with sugar. 


3. Pour water in bottom of pan—allowing 
2 T. water for each apple. 


4. Bake in a moderately hot oven until soft 
(from 30 to 40 minutes at 400°). 


5. Baste with syrup now and then. 


Apple Sauce 
1. Wash, pare, and slice apples. 


2. Place in sauce pan with small quantity 
of water and let cook to a mush, stirring now 
and then. 


3. Add sugar to taste and spices if desired. 
Let cook 5 minutes longer. 


Note: If apples are sweet, a thin paring of 
lemon rind improves the flavor. 


Cinnamon Apples 


14 c. hot water 
Spk. salt 


Vy ¢. sugar 

1. Wash, pare, and core the apples. Slice 
evenly. 

2. Make a syrup of the water, sugar, candies, 
and salt. 

3. Put the apples into the syrup, cover, and 
cook gently for 15 to 20 minutes, or until apples 
are clear. Baste often with the syrup. 


(Serves three) 


3 to 5 T. cinnamon candies — 
3 large apples 


Stewed Rhubarb 
| Ib. rhubarb (about 3'/ c. 


when cut into | in. 
pieces) 
1. Cut the rhubarb in one-inch pieces. Ten- 
der pink varieties will not need peeling. 
2. Cook the rhubarb and water slowly in a 
covered saucepan 10 minutes or until tender. 
3. Add sugar just before removing from the 
stove. 


V4 c. cold water 
I c. sugar 


(Serves five) 


Note: The rhubarb will not cook to pieces 
as readily if the sugar is sprinkled over the 
cut stems and allowed to stand until the sugar 
is partly dissolved before putting on to cook. 
Bring slowly to boiling, stirring frequently to 
prevent burning. Boil 15 minutes. 


Cranberry Sauce 
(Unstrained) 


1 Ib. (4 ¢.) cranberries 
2 c. sugar 


1. Pick over and wash the cranberries. 

2. Boil the sugar and water together 5 
minutes. 

3. Add the cranberries and boil without stir- 
ring until all the skins are broken. Usually 10 
to 15 minutes is sufficient. 

4. Remove from the fire when popping stops, 
and pour into molds or sterilized glasses. 

(Six 6-oz. glasses) 


2 c, water 
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Cranberry Sauce 
(Strained ) 
1 Ib. (4 ¢.) cranberries 2 c. water 
2 c. sugar 


1. Pick over and wash cranberries. 

2. Cook the berries in the water until the 
skins are all broken and the berries are well- 
done. 

3. Quickly rub them through a strainer and 
add the sugar to the strained pulp. 

4. Reheat to dissolve the sugar; then pour 
into molds or sterilized glasses. 

(Six 6-0z. glasses) 


Cranberry Sauce 
(Uncooked) 


| Ib. cranberries 2! c. sugar 


2 medium oranges with 
thin skins 

1. Pick over and wash the cranberries. 

2. Wash the oranges and grate the rinds from 
them. 

3. Grind the orange pulp and cranberries. 

4. Add the sugar and grated rind, and stir 
until the sugar is dissolved. Let stand over night 
before using. 

(Serves ten) 


Stewed Apricots 


1. Wash apricots thoroughly. 

2. Cover with cold water. Bring slowly to 
boiling and boil without a cover for 10 to 15 
minutes. 

3. Add % c. sugar for every cup of dried 
fruit (measured before cooking). Cover closely 
and simmer 10 to 15 minutes longer, or until 
tender. 


Variations: 


1. Stewed apricots are improved by adding 
% c. raisins and 2 thin slices of orange for 
each 2 c. dried fruit. 


2. A mixture of dried prunes and apricots 
is a pleasing combination. 


Stewed Prunes 


1. Wash the fruit thoroughly. 


2. Cover with cold water and heat gaia 
Simmer from 20 minutes to one-half hour, 
stirring occasionally to prevent burning. 


3. Bring to boiling and boil 10 minutes, or 


until tender. Add more water if necessary. 
California prunes should not require sugar. Upon 
standing they make their own rich syrup. 


Spiced Prunes 


| Ib. dried prunes V4 +. allspice 
2 c. hot water iy +. cloves 

V4 c. vinegar Vy +. cinnamon 
34 ¢. sugar Vg +. salt 


1. Put prunes and hot water over low flame. 


Cover and cook slowly for 30 minutes, or until 
tender. 


2. Add the vinegar, sugar, salt, and spices 
and boil 10 minutes longer. 


3. When cold, serve with whipped cream. 
(Serves six) 


Fruit Cup 


| c. strawberries, sliced 
/ c. pineapple juice 
2 +. lemon juice 


i apple 
4 slices pineapple 
2 large bananas 


1. Chill all fruits before preparing them. 

2. Pare and cube the apple; cut the pine- 
apple in small pieces and the bananas in thick 
slices. Combine these fruits with the juices. 

3. Add the strawberries which have been 
washed, stemmed, and sliced or quartered. Serve 
in sherbet glasses, with or without powdered 


sugar. 
(Serves six) 


Grapefruit-Avocado Cocktail 


2 ¢. grapefruit segments 
1c. cubed avocado 


4 sweet gherkins 
2 T. juice from gherkins 

1. With a sharp knife remove both the peel 
and the membrane on the outer edges of the 
segments of the grapefruit. 

2. Cut on either side of the membranes that 
divide the segments, and remove the juicy meat. 
Cut it in large pieces. 

3. Add the avocado which has been peeled, 
cubed, and measured. 

4, Add the gherkins, sliced crosswise, and the 


juice. Cover closely and chill. Serve in cock- 
tail glasses. 


(Serves six) 
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CANNED FRUITS 


Canned fruits are probably used more ex- 
tensively than any other canned product. Not 
only does the housewife depend upon them to 
add flavor and variety to her winter menus, 
but she also uses them as the base for many 
salads and desserts for spring and summer. 


While home-canned are fast giving way to 
the commercially canned fruits in the larger 
cities, the housewives in rural communities 
and in small towns continue to “put up” fruits 
from their family orchards. Chapter 23 dis- 
cusses the methods used in preserving fruits in 
the home. 

Fruits are being canned commercially on a 
larger scale today than ever. Formerly, peaches, 
pears, apricots, pineapple, and plums were the 
principal output of the canneries, Scientific 
experiments have made it possible for them to 
increase this list until we may buy almost any 
kind of canned fruit that we desire from our 
grocers. The American Can Company lists 
forty-four different canned fruit products. Even 
this is not a complete list, as new ones have 
been added since it was published. 

The use of the enamel-lined can has made it 
possible for the canner to preserve fruits that 
formerly lost their color, and sometimes their 
flavor, when preserved in tin. Red fruits, such 
as cherries, cranberries, loganberries, and rasp- 
berries retain their bright color when packed 
in the enameled can. Figs, grapes, orange juice, 
fruit butters, jams, and jellies are put into them 
to preserve the natural characteristics of the food. 


Sizes of Cans 
The sizes of fruit cans are the same as those 


used in canning vegetables. A list of can sizes, 
weights, and numbers of cupfuls in each size 
is given on page 17. 


Grades of Canned Fruits 


All fruits are graded before they are canned, 
in order that the size of the fruit within the 
can will be uniform. Color and degree of ripe- 
ness are also considered. The usual grades are 
“Fancy,” “Choice,” and “Standard,” the differ- 
ence being in the size of the fruit and the amount 
of sugar used. Any canned goods which fall be- 
low standard quality must be labeled “sub- 
standard.” An amendment to the Pure Food 
and Drugs Act in 1930 makes it necessary that 
they be so labeled. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that they are not good food; but that they 
are not high quality. Very ripe fruits, and those 
from which blemishes have been cut, are packed 
in No. 10 cans and are used by restaurants 
and bakeries for making pies. 

One can learn to buy according to one’s 
taste, size of the family, and pocketbook, if 
one takes the time to read the labels. Grade 
labeling is not general in the United States; 
but much information is given on the label to 
help the consumer, and she should use it. The 
weight is always given, and it should be used 
when comparing prices. Ordinarily, “Fancy” 
fruit is put up in a heavy (55%) syrup; 
“Choice,” in a medium (40%) syrup; and 
“Standard,” in a light (25%) syrup. There is 
also a difference in the size of the fruit, the 
higher grades having fewer pieces, but better 
quality, than the lower grades. 
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Food Value of Vegetables 


Vegetables, like fruits, are one of our best 
sources of vitamins. They also supply us with 
valuable minerals and bulk. Some starchy vege- 
tables, such as potatoes, corn, peas, and dried 
beans, are good energy foods. The last two are 
good sources of vegetable proteins. 

Everyone should eat several servings of vege- 
tables every day. Some should be raw, some 
cooked. They may be fresh, frozen, canned, or 
dried. Their value to us as sources of minerals 
and vitamins, however, will depend upon the 
care they receive after harvesting, how and when 
they are prepared, and how they are cooked. All 
these points are discussed later. 


Vitamins in Vegetables 


Yellow and green vegetables are so important 
in the diet that the Government has grouped 
them separately and placed them first on the 
“basic seven” list of foods. They are rich sources 
of vitamins A, and good sources of riboflavin, 
niacin, and vitamin C (ascorbic acid). See 
pages 4, 5, and 7. 

Tomatoes rank with citrus fruits as a source 
of vitamin C; and the vitamin is not destroyed 
when the tomato is canned. Cabbage, too, ranks 
high as a source of vitamin C; and potatoes 
also supply some of this important food factor. 

Vegetables furnish us with moderate amounts 
of thiamin. Soy beans, peas, limas (fresh and 
dried), and all other dried beans rank higher 
than other vegetables as sources of thiamin. 


Minerals in Vegetables 


All vegetables contain minerals. Calcium, 
phosphorus, and iron are the most important, 
and these are the three that are most apt to be 
lacking in the diet. Cauliflower ranks very high 
in calcium. It is second only to milk and cheese 
as a source of this mineral. One should cultivate 
a taste for cauliflower served raw in salads, as 
well as in the cooked state. 


Bulk in Vegetables 


Vegetables, like fruits, contain roughage, the 
bulky substance which forms the skin and in- 
terior framework of vegetables and fruit. This 
bulk stimulates the muscular activity of the 
intestines, thus aiding in the digestion of foods 
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and the elimination of waste. Most people should 
use fresh vegetables more freely than they do. 


Frozen Vegetables 


Quick frozen vegetables have the same nu- 
tritive value as most fresh vegetables bought in 
the market. There is a slight loss of vitamin C 
and the B complex in the blanching process; 
but this loss is offset by the favorable conditions 
under which commercially frozen vegetables are 
produced. Vegetables for quick freezing are 
harvested when they are at their best, rushed 
to the processing plant, blanched, and frozen 
before there is a chance for as much vitamin 
loss as occurs in the marketing of fresh vege- 
tables. 

Blanching of vegetables before freezing is 
necessary to retard enzyme action, which would 
otherwise affect color and flavor, and destroy 
important vitamins. 

One should not attempt to freeze fruits and 
vegetables in the freezing units of ordinary house- 
hold refrigerators. Fruits and vegetables are 
frozen commercially much more rapidly than 
can be done in the home, and with much lower 
temperatures. Very low temperatures and quick 
freezing are necessary to preserve the cell walls 
of the food being frozen; otherwise juice, flavor, 
and freshness are lost. Quick-freezing units for 
the home are becoming common equipment, and 
one should learn more about them from the 
manufacturer. 


Dried Vegetables 


Dried beans, peas, and lentils are among 
our most nutritious foods. Besides being rich 
in vegetable-proteins and carbohydrates, they 
contain valuable minerals, which make them 
rate high as foods. They are especially rich 
in iron and copper. 

Dried vegetables should be soaked in cold 
water before cooking to replace some of the 
water lost by evaporation. From 4 to 6 hours 
is sufficient. 

They should be started in the cold water 
in which they have been soaked and be cooked 
slowly for a long time to soften them and 
make them palatable. It may be necessary to 
add hot water from time to time during the 
cooking. 

The salt should not be added until the vege- 
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table is partly done as it sometimes prevents 
them from becoming soft. 


Canned Vegetables 


Canned vegetables can no longer be regarded 
as less nourishing than fresh vegetables. In fact, 
they may be more nourishing, due to the follow- 
ing facts: 

1. They are canned within a few hours after 
being picked. This saves important vitamins 
and favor. 


2. They are cooked without air. This also 
saves vitamins. 


3. All of the minerals are retained, provided 
you reheat them in their own juices and do 
not throw away any of them. 


It has been proved that there is no danger 
in leaving vegetables in the cans after they 
have been opened, provided you place them in 
a refrigerator and treat them as you would 
any other cooked food. There is nothing in 
the can that will harm you. 


Some vegetables contain sulphur which may 
turn the inside of the can dark, just as the 
sulphur in a cooked egg darkens your knives 
and forks. One often sees this with canned 
corn. It is no more harmful to eat the corn 
than it is to eat with a fork discolored by egg. 

If the contents of the can are spoiled, the 
can will be bulged or swelled. This shows bac- 
terial growth within the can. Such cans should 
be discarded without tasting, as it is very dan- 
gerous to eat spoiled canned foods. 


Canned vegetables are graded as “Fancy,” 
“Extra Standard,” or ‘Standard,’ according 
to the quality of the raw materials used. Any- 
thing below standard must be labeled, “U. S. 
Substandard.” 

Some canners give pictures on their labels 
of the sizes found under different grade names. 
This is particularly true with peas and olives. 

It is well to learn the sizes of cans that are 
put up for family use so that you may know 
what you are buying and what it is costing 
you. Compare sizes and weights before you 
make any hasty decisions about bargain specials. 
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The following list, from the National Canner’s 
Association, will help you in making your pur- 
chases of canned goods: 


Size of Can Weight Cupfuls in Can 
Half-size 8 02z. 1 cup 
No. 1 (Picnic) 11 oz. 114 cups 
No. 1 (Tall) 1 Ib. 2 cups. 
No. 2 1 lb. 4 oz. 214 cups 
No. 2% Le lbesl 2207) 3% cups 
No. 3 2 lbs. 1 oz. 4 cups 
No. 10 (Hotel) 6 Ibs. 10 oz. 13 cups 


Selecting Fresh Vegetables 


1. Buy vegetables that are in season. They 
are less expensive and have a better flavor. 

2. Avoid old, wilted vegetables. They are 
poor in flavor and contain fewer vitamins. 

3. Head vegetables should be solid and with 
few waste leaves. 

4. Peas and beans should have crisp pods. 

5. Inspect each ear of corn to see that it 
is well filled and free from worms. 

6. Buy slightly underripe tomatoes rather 
than overripe ones. They will ripen quickly 
in the home. 

7. Cauliflower should be white, firm, and 
with no blemishes. 

8. Remember that the less expensive vege- 
tables, such as cabbage, carrots, spinach, and 
cauliflower, are more nutritious than many of 
the more expensive ones. 


Care of Vegetables 

1. All green vegetables are better if cooked 
soon after being gathered. They contain more 
vitamins and have a better flavor. 

2. Avoid soaking vegetables in water. Wrap 
them in wet paper or cloth and put them in a 
cooler, or dampen them and place them in a 
covered pan in the refrigerator. 

3. Peas and corn should be used soon after 
being gathered, as they lose their sweetness 
if allowed to stand. 

4. Potatoes should be kept in a cool, dark 
place to prevent them from turning green. Onions 
and winter squash should be stored in a cool, 
dry place. 

5. Dried vegetables bought in bulk should 
be kept in tin cans or in covered glass jars. 

6. Root vegetables, such as carrots, turnips, 
and beets, keep longer if some of the tops are 
left on. 
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Preparing Fresh Vegetables for Cooking 


1. Vegetables may be washed ahead of time, 
but they should not be cut, chopped, or bruised 
and allowed to stand before cooking. This 
breaking of cell walls releases enzymes which 
destroy flavor and vitamins. 

2. If vegetables must be prepared ahead of 
time, steam them for a brief time; then chill 
them. 

3. Cut vegetables coarsely, rather than chop- 
ping; and just before serving. As much as 90% 
of the vitamin C present in cabbage disappears 
within two hours after chopping. 

4. Do not let vegetables stand in water, Ex- 
ception: Cauliflower and artichokes may need 
to be soaked in salt water to remove insects. 
This removes minerals and vitamins, however. 

5. Leave vegetables whole, or cut them length- 
wise rather than crosswise, to save food factors 
dissolved in cooking. 

6. Scrape carrots and new potatoes. Pare old 
potatoes thinly, and just before cooking. The 
darkening of pared potatoes is due to enzyme 
action, and indicates destruction of vitamin C. 
Do not prepare potatoes or other vegetables 
ahead of time and let them stand in water. Min- 
erals are soluble in water, and much of the 
mineral content is thrown out with the water. 

7. Beets should not be peeled, nor should 
the roots and stems be cut too closely before 
cooking, as they will lose their deep color. 

8. Turnips have a thick, tough skin. Pare 
beneath this. . 

9. Spinach, chard, and broccoli should be 
dipped up and down in several waters to remove 
all dirt. 

10. Care must be taken in washing celery 
because of the poisonous sprays that are used. 
Wash each stalk separately and scrape all rusty 
spots. 

11. Egg plant should be washed, sliced, and 
soaked in salted water to make it palatable. 

12. Lima beans and peas should be washed 
before shelling. 


Cooking Fresh Vegetables 


Vegetables are well cooked if you have re- 
tained: (1) a firm texture, (2) a good color, 
(3) a pleasing flavor, (4) all the minerals and 
vitamins possible. 

A firm texture depends not only upon the 
age and freshness of the vegetable, but also 
upon the time of cooking. Vegetables are too 


often over-cooked. They should not be soft, 
but should retain some of the crispness found 
in raw vegetables. When a taste is developed 
for vegetables cooked in this manner, one will 
not like them if they are cooked too long. 

Retaining color is largely a matter of cooking. 
Green vegetables turn dark in cooking because 
of certain acids which they contain. If they are 
started in rapidly boiling water, and the cover 
is left off for the first 3 or 4 minutes, to allow 
the acids to escape, there is little danger of the 
color being destroyed. Of course, they should be 
cooked only until tender, and the heat should 
be low. Long cooking and high temperatures 
also destroy color. 

Retaining flavor is a matter of preparing as 
well as of cooking vegetables. If used very 
shortly after being gathered, they have their 
best flavor. Even these lose flavor if they are 
prepared some time before cooking and are left 
in cold water, or if they are put on to cook in 
too much water. Except in the case of strong- 
flavored vegetables, such as cabbage, cauliflower, 
and Brussels sprouts, very little water should be 
used. If vegetables with strong odors are cooked 
in more water, and without a cover, there will 
be fewer odors in the house; and their flavor 
will be improved. 

To retain minerals, leave the vegetables whole, 
or cut them in large pieces lengthwise; and start 
them to cook in boiling water. Use as little 
water as possible, except in the case of those 
having strong odors, when one must choose 
between the flavor and the minerals. Iron 
is more soluble in salted than in fresh water; 
therefore it may be wiser to salt vegetables 
when they are done rather than at the beginning. 
Use the water in which vegetables have been 
cooked in soup or sauces. 

Baking retains all of the minerals in vegetables. 
Cooking them in a steamer is the next best 
method. 

To retain vitamins, vegetables should not be 
soaked in water before cooking. High tempera- 
tures and long cooking in an open kettle should 
be avoided. After they have boiled 3 or 4 min- 
utes, cover closely, reduce the heat, and cook 
only until they are tender. Dry heat, such as 
frying, destroys more vitamins than moist heat. 
One should never use soda to preserve the color 
or to hasten cooking. It not only destroys vita- 
mins, but it spoils the flavor and leaves the 
vegetables soft and unpalatable. 
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Time of Cooking Vegetables 


It is not possible to state the exact time 
required for cooking vegetables. This is largely 
determined by the size of the pieces and the 
age of the vegetables. Altitude also affects the 
time of cooking. Therefore it is not wise to de- 
pend upon a time table. Testing with a fork to 
see if they are tender, and judging by their 
appearance are the best methods. Usually young 
vegetables cook in less time than old because 
the vegetable fiber is less tough. 


Table II|—Time for Boiling Vegetables 


Vegetable Time (minutes) 
NG LIN OE ee oo oct uacetie ona 25 to 30 
Peat ei AIDS 2 ce ten ee 5 to 10 
BerAba SOU (Siee ane 2 eet es cdare, 20 to 25 
Beans 

COS lag hg ele a 15 to 25 

cP. 2s LCS nike JS Sell A aR a 20 to 30 

Navy, and other dried .................... 2 to 4 hrs. 
12 (Spent eee alle pene lie el 40 to 60 
UN SET) to eee pp lptheedingh ha teehee ie talc P57 tose5 
ei PS AA TST E pai pls ee ae ee nen 10 to 12 
MA DORE RS SNTECOCU es. - seseee nce 8 to 9 
MEAMEISES taro toe eras ee Es 15°'to°25 
ammo wer iti eee eyes 15 to 20 
Seerer yee armies ev or eS ie £540.50 
RRC TIME COD Se tritals kote tye on ee) 6 to 10 
bi yes © LA da lo ee 25%tows5 
TAG 6 9g Cai ieee ee 20 to 35 
ITS bet are | od oe ee 10 to 25 
(SO TUT Ve i eat ee ee 20 to 30 
ACE TL ENE Sees eee ce ee 8 to 10 
prrsaciy Sutter eae Sete oh thee 15 to 20 
Ug a eek ae oe a 1Sstowz5 


Important: Begin to count the time when the 
water begins to boil after the vegetable has been 
added. 


Seasoning Vegetables 


Seasoning vegetables is a matter of individual 
taste. Then, too, some vegetables seem to require 
more seasoning than others. The following 
amounts are suggested for those who are inex- 
perienced in cooking. ‘They may be increased 
or decreased as one desires. 


For each cup of cooked vegetable, use: 


l4 teaspoon salt 
2 teaspoons butter 
Dash of pepper, if desired. 


Bacon fat or olive oil may be used in place 


of the butter. To add variety, a clove of garlic 
may be cooked with certain vegetables, especially 
artichokes, Italian squash, and spinach. It should 
be removed before serving. 


Common Ways of Cooking Vegetables 


1. Boiled—Cooked in a small amount of water 
until tender; then seasoned. 

2. Steamed—Cooked in a closely covered 
steamer placed over boiling water. 

3. Baked—Cooked in a moderately hot oven 
(350° to 400°) until tender. 

4, Creamed—Boiled and served with medium 
white sauce. 

5. Scalloped—Creamed and arranged in al- 
ternate layers with buttered crumbs in a greased 
baking dish; then baked. 

6. Au Gratin—Prepared as for scalloped vege- 
tables except that cheese is sprinkled between 
layers and on top before baking. 

7. Stuffed—Whole vegetables stuffed with 
seasoned bread crumbs, left-over meats, or rice; 
then baked. 


Cooking Frozen Vegetables 


Frozen vegetables should not be thawed before 
cooking. Directions for cooking them are printed 
on the cartons. It is important that these direc- 
tions be followed for each specific vegetable, 
as overcooking will destroy vitamins and affect 
the flavor and texture. 

Have the heat high until the vegetable thaws 
and the water boils rapidly. Separate the pieces 
of vegetable carefully with a fork. When the 
water is boiling vigorously again, reduce the heat 
and cover. Boil gently for the remainder of cook- 
ing time. Frozen vegetables cook in shorter time 
than fresh, because the blanching before freezing 
partially cooks them. 


Cooking Canned Vegetables 


Canned vegetables need only to be heated, 
as they are already cooked. Vitamins and min- 
erals must be conserved, however. Some of these 
are in the liquid; therefore none of it should be 
discarded. 

If there is more liquid than you wish to serve 
with the vegetable, either save it for soups or 
sauces; or, better still, drain it from the can into 
the saucepan. Boil it down to the amount de- 
sired; then add the vegetables and heat them 
quickly. Season them with salt and butter, or 
serve them combined with medium white sauce. 
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Buttered Turnips 


| T. butter 
2 +. finely chopped parsley 


& medium-sized turnips 

Y. ¢. boiling water 

V2 +t. salt 

1. Wash and pare the turnips. Cut them into 
¥4-inch cubes. 

2. Add the hot water, cover closely, and cook 
over a low flame 10 to 15 minutes. 

3. Remove from the fire, season with the 
salt and butter, and add the chopped parsley 
just before serving. 

(Serves four) 


Spinach 


2 t. salt 
Vg t. pepper 


3 Ibs, spinach 

4 slices bacon 

| clove garlic 

1. Cut the stems from spinach, discarding 
the leaves that are wilted. Wash up and down 
through several waters. Cut coarse so that 
it will be less bulky. 

2. Cut bacon into small pieces and brown 
lightly in the bottom of a large kettle. 

3. Add spinach and garlic, place over a low 
fire, and cook uncovered for 4 or 5 minutes, 
stirring well to wilt all the leaves. 

4, Cover closely and cook 4 or 5 minutes 
longer. Remove garlic and season with salt and 


pepper. 
(Serves six) 


Note: Tender spinach will require only the water 
left on the leaves from washing. Older spinach 
may require from 4 to 3% c. water. 


Harvard Beets 


2 +. cornstarch 4 c. vinegar 

2 T. cold water 1 +t. salt 

1 c. hot beet juice Spk. pepper 

3 T. butter 2 ¢, cubed cooked beets 
| T. sugar 


1. Mix the cornstarch with the cold water 
and add to the hot juice. Cook until thick. 

2. Add the butter, sugar, vinegar, salt, and 
pepper. Pour over the hot beets and let stand 
a few minutes to blend. 

(Serves four) 


Note: 1 T. flour may be substituted for the 
cornstarch. Canned beets may be used in the 
place of fresh. Heat them in their own juice; 
then drain and use the juice to make the sauce. 


Creamed Carrots and Peas 


2 c. cubed carrots 2 T. butter 
| c. fresh peas 2 T. flour 
Vy +t. salt 1c. milk 


1. Boil the carrots and peas in a small amount 
of water 10 to 15 minutes, or until tender. Season 
with one-half the salt. 

2. Make a sauce of the butter, flour, and 
milk. Season with the remaining salt. 

3. Add the cooked vegetables. Reheat before 
serving. 

(Serves six) 


Note: Canned peas may be used in place of 
fresh. Cook the carrots before adding the peas. 


Cabbage Au Gratin 


6 c. coarsely chopped 1!/2 c. medium white sauce 


cabbage 34, c. cracker crumbs 
I'!/. ¢, boiling water | c. grated cheese 
¥y +t. salt 


1. Add the cabbage to the boiling water and 
cook uncovered 8 to 10 minutes, stirring occa- 
sionally. 

2. Drain off any excess water and save it 
for soup. Season with salt. 

3. Place one-half the cabbage in a greased 
baking dish. Over this pour one-half the white 
sauce, and sprinkle with half the crumbs and 
cheese. Repeat, using the remaining ingredients. 

4, Bake in a moderate oven (350°) 30 min- 
utes, or until brown. 

(Serves six) 


Stuffed Italian Squash 


I t. salt 
3 T. olive or salad oil 


3 medium squash 

I clove garlic 

12 c. boiling water 

1. Wash the squash and cut in halves length- 
wise. 


2. Add boiling water and garlic, cover closely, 
and cook 10 minutes over a low flame. Add the 
salt near the end of cooking. 

3. Carefully scoop out the center of each 
squash and use in the filling. 


Filling 

V4 c. nippy cheese, 
finely cut 

| egg, beaten 

Centers of squash 


¥, c. cracker crumbs 

2 T. chopped green pepper 
2 T. chopped onion 

Vo +, salt 


4, Mix all ingredients together well, and refill 
squash. 


VEGETABLES 


5. Put 1 T. oil in bottom of shallow baking 
pan, and heat the remaining oil in a large frying 
pan. 

6. Put the squash, one at a time, on a spatula, 
filling side down and slip them off into the hot 
fat. Fry until brown. 

7. Place in greased pan, filling side up, and 
bake 30 minutes in a hot oven (400°); or re- 
duce the heat, cover closely, and cook very slowly 
20 to 30 minutes in the frying pan on top the 
stove. Add more oil, or a tablespoon of water 
at a time, if needed. 


(Serves six) 


Eggplant with Tomato and Cheese 


1 clove garlic, whole 

| 8-0z. can tomato sauce 

V4 c. boiling water 

/2 c. grated American 
cheese 

1. Wash and cut the eggplant in '%4-inch 
slices. Sprinkle both sides of each slice lightly 
with salt. Place together again, weigh down 
on a plate, and let stand 30 minutes to draw 
out the bitter flavor. 

2. Heat a little of the oil in the ‘bottom of 
a heavy saucepan. Wipe each slice of the egg- 
plant dry, and fry in the oil. Turn to brown 
each side lightly. Add oil as needed, using as 
little of it as possible each time. 

3. Add remaining oil and onion, and cook 
slightly. 

4. Add the tomato sauce, boiling water, and 
garlic. Cover closely, and cook very slowly 
20 minutes. Add the cheese 5 minutes before 
it is done. 


| medium eggplant 
Salt 


V4 c. olive or salad oil 
V4 c. onion, chopped fine 


(Serves six) 


Boiled Potatoes 


6 medium potatoes 
1!/, c. boiling water 


1. Choose potatoes of uniform size. 

2. Wash and pare them very thinly. 

3. Add boiling water. Cover closely and 
cook 20 to 30 minutes. Add salt near the end 
of cooking. There should be no water left in 
kettle when they are done. 


1 +, salt 


Note: Potatoes may be cooked with the skins 
on; thus more iron is saved. 


(Serves six) 
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Mashed Potatoes 


6 large potatoes V2 c. hot milk 

IW/, +, salt 3 T. butter 

1, Prepare and boil potatoes as given above. 

2. When done, drain off any remaining water; 
mash until entirely free from lumps. 

3. Add the salt and hot milk, in which the 
butter has been melted. 

4. Beat until the potatoes are light and fluffy. 
Serve immediately. 

(Serves six) 


Baked Potatoes 


1. Choose smooth, medium-sized potatoes. 
Wash them well with a brush, Rub over with 
oil or fat. 

2. Place on a rack in a hot oven (450°) and 
bake from 50 to 60 minutes, according to size. 

3. When done, cut a cross in the top of each. 
While holding the potato with a clean towel, 
press gently until the mealy potato bursts 
through the opening. 

4. Place a piece of butter on the top of each, 
and sprinkle with salt and paprika. 


Stuffed Potatoes 


& medium potatoes 3 T. butter 
Vc. hot milk 6 T. grated cheese 
2 +. salt Paprika 


Vg +. pepper 

1. Bake the potatoes as directed above. 

2. When done, cut each in half lengthwise. 
Remove the inside, being careful not to break 
the shell. 

3. Mash well, season with the salt and pep- 
per; then add the hot milk and butter. Beat well. 

4, Refill the shells and sprinkle each with 
grated cheese and paprika, 

5. Bake in a hot oven (450°) 12 minutes, or 
until brown. 

(Serves six) 


Scalloped Potatoes 


6 c. sliced raw potatoes 3 T. flour 

| medium onion, sliced I'/ c. milk 

| qt. boiling water I t. salt 

I +. salt | c. grated cheese 
3 T. butter Paprika 


1. Cook the sliced potatoes and onion in the 
salted boiling water 5 minutes. 

2. While the potatoes are cooking, make a 
white sauce of the butter, flour, milk, and salt. 
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VEGETABLES 


3. Drain the potatoes, and save the water 
for soup. 

4, Place the potatoes and cheese in two al- 
ternate layers in a greased casserole. Pour the 
white sauce over all, and sprinkle with paprika. 

5. Bake in a hot oven (450°) 45 to 50 minutes. 

(Serves six) 


Candied Sweet Potatoes 


6 medium sweet potatoes 
V4 c. butter or substitute 
/ c. brown sugar 


Vy ¢, dark corn syrup 
Vy c. water 
Yo +. salt 

1. Wash potatoes well, and boil until almost 
tender. \ 

2. Peel and cut in halves, lengthwise. 

3. Place in uncovered baking dish. 

4. Boil the butter, sugar, syrup, water, and 
salt together 2 minutes. 

5. Pour over the potatoes and bake 45 min- 
utes in a moderately hot oven (375° to 400°). 

(Serves six) . 


Boston Baked Beans 


| T. prepared mustard 
(or | +. dry mustard) 
1 c. boiling water 
1 small onion (whole) 
V4, lb, piece salt pork 


2 ¢. small navy beans 

5 c. cold water 

4, c. (scant) molasses 

1 +t. salt 

V4 c. brown sugar 

1. Wash beans well and soak over night in 
the cold water. 


2. Bring slowly to boiling in the water in 
which they were soaked. Cover and cook slowly 
25 minutes; then put them into a heated bean- 
pot or casserole with a tight cover. 

3. Mix the molasses, sugar, salt, mustard, and 
boiling water; and pour over the beans. Press 
the onion down into the center of them. 


4. Wash the salt pork and cut to the rind 
in 14-inch slices. Press into the beans so that 
only the rind is exposed. 

5. Place cover on bean pot and bake in a 
slow oven (300°) 6 hours. The beans should 
be golden brown and not too moist when done. 


(Serves six) 


Note: Navy beans may be cooked plain on a 
top burner, by simmering 1 hour; then add the 
onion and salt pork and cook slowly 1 to 1% 
hours longer. Salt when almost done. Omit 
other seasonings, and add boiling water as 
needed. 


Spanish Beans for Barbecues 


2 c. pink beans | T. sugar 
1, qts. cold water 2 +. chili powder 
| large onion, cut fine dissolved in 2 T. cold 


1 clove garlic, cut fine water 

yc. olive oil 2 +. salt 

Vf, Ib, salt pork, sliced V4 lb. American cheese, 

| 8-0z. can tomato sauce grated 

1. Wash the beans and soak 4 to 6 hours, 
or over night, in the cold water. 

2. Bring to boiling in the water in which 
they were soaked, and boil gently 25 minutes. 

3. Add all the other ingredients except the 
cheese, cover, and cook slowly about 2 hours. 
Add small amounts of water as needed. 

4. Add the cheese 30 minutes before the 
end of cooking, and stir occasionally to prevent 
sticking. 

(Serves six) 


Lima Beans with Molasses 


2 c. dried lima beans 
| qt. cold water 

IW +t. salt 

3 T. molasses 


2 +. prepared mustard 
2 T. butter 

Vy clove garlic 

2 slices bacon 

1. Pick over and wash beans well. 

2. Add the cold water and soak 2 hours. 

3. Put on to cook in same water in which 
they were soaked. Cook slowly for 1 hour, 
adding the salt when they are half done. 

4, Add the molasses, mustard, butter, and 
garlic, chopped very fine. Mix well. 

5. Pour into baking dish. Cut the bacon in 
1 inch strips and place over the top. Bake 1%4 
hours in a hot oven (400°). 

(Serves six) 


Lentils Creole 


2 c. lentils 1/3 c. chopped onion 

2 qts. cold water '/3 c. chopped green pepper 
2 +. salt 1 clove garlic, chopped 

V4 c. oil 2 c. canned tomato sauce 


1. Pick over and wash lentils thoroughly. 
2. Add cold water and soak 4 to 6 hours. 
3. Put on to cook in same water in which 


- they were soaked. Cook slowly 2 hours, adding 


the salt when they are half done. 

4. Brown the onions, garlic, and pepper in 
the oil. Add the tomato sauce. 

5. Pour over the lentils, adding a little water 
if they seem too dry. 

6. Pour into baking dish. Bake 1% hours 
in a hot oven (400°). 

(Serves. six) 


> Milk and Milk Products 


Food Value of Milk 


Milk is the one food for which there is no 
satisfactory substitute. It contains all of the six 
nutrients, and in better balanced proportions 
than any other food. Milk is the natural food 
of infants and growing children; and adults 
profit by using it liberally. 

Every girl and boy should drink a quart of 
milk a day until they are thirteen or fourteen 
years old, as this amount will supply enough 
calcium and phosphorus to insure good tooth and 
bone development if there is no other source of 
these minerals in the diet, 


Food Factors in Milk 


By heating sour milk, one may separate the 
curds from the whey. These curds are the pro- 
teins of the milk, 

Milk protein is a complete protein. In other 
words, it will sustain life and provide for growth 
and repair of tissue if no other protein food is 
added to the diet. Milk protein is easily and 
completely digested, which makes it a perfect 
food for infants and young children. 

The fat of milk is found in the cream. When 
cream is beaten long enough, the fat separates 
into particles, and we have butter and butter- 
milk. Butterfat is one of our most easily digested 
fats. 

Milk is the only animal food that contains 
carbohydrates in any appreciable amount. This 
is in the form of milk sugar, which gives milk 
its sweet taste. Milk sugar does not ferment 
or cause other digestive disturbances as is often 
the case with other sugars. 

The most important minerals found in milk 
are calcium and phosphorus. Both are necessary 
to form sound teeth and strong healthy bones. 
One glass of milk contains more calcium than 
a serving of any other food except cheese. Milk 
contains very little iron, however. 

As a source of vitamins we find that milk con- 
tains all of the important vitamins in varying 
amounts. Simply stated, milk ranks as follows: 
riboflavin, an excellent source; vitamin A, good; 
thiamin, but fair; vitamin D, small amounts; 
and vitamin C (ascorbic acid), very smail 
amounts, these being destroyed when milk is 
heated or pasteurized. The vitamin A is re- 
moved with the cream; therefore children should 
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drink whole, rather than skimmed milk, Milk 
reinforced with vitamin D can be purchased in 
some Cities. 


Care of Milk 


Milk requires greater cleanliness in producing 
and handling than any other food, because bac- 
teria, as well as humans, find it a perfect food. 
No other food is more carefully supervised by 
health authorities than milk. Milk is graded as 
A, B, or C according to its bacterial count. Many 
cities require all milk sold within their limits 
to be pasteurized, as a means of preventing milk- 
borne diseases. There is no question that it is 
the safest milk to use. 

Milk must be kept cold and in sterilized con- 
tainers. The recommended temperature for raw 
or pasteurized milk is 40 degrees Fahrenheit. 
It should also be kept tightly covered at all times, 
as it absorbs odors from other foods. Always 
wash the top of the bottle before pouring milk 
from it. 


Kinds of Milk 


Skim milk is fresh, whole milk from which the 
fat has been removed. 

Raw milk is milk as it comes from the cow 
without being treated in any way. 

Certified milk is raw milk which has been 
produced under rigid conditions established by 
the American Association of Medical Milk Com- 
missions. Inspectors regularly visit all dairies 
that produce certified milk. 

Pasteurized milk is milk which has been heated 
to 145° F. and held at that temperature a defi- 
nite length of time—usually 30 minutes. It is 
then rapidly cooled by refrigeration. Heating 
milk in this way destroys disease bacteria. Un- 
fortunately it also destroys Vitamin C. 

Vitamin D milk is milk that has been rein- 
inforced by vitamin D, either by irradiating it 
with ultra-violet rays or by feeding concentrates 
or extracts of vitamin D to the cows that produce 
the milk. 

Homogenized milk is milk that has been pro- 
cessed to make the fat globules remain through- 
out the milk instead of rising to the top as cream. 

Evaporated milk is whole milk from which 
most of the water has been evaporated before 
sealing in cans. With the exception of the loss 
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of Vitamin C, evaporated milk is as nutritious as 
fresh milk and, because of the heating, is more 
easily digested. It is highly recommended in in- 
fant feeding. 

Condensed milk is highly sweetened milk from 
which most of the water has been evaporated 
before it is sealed in cans. 

Dried milk powder is milk from which all 
moisture has been removed. Both skim and 
whole milk powders may be obtained. Milk 
powder may be mixed with water before using, 
or mixed with the dry ingredients as in making 
breads. 


Uses of Milk 


.There is no one food which can be used in 
as many ways as milk. 

Milk may be used as a beverage, or in cocoa, 
chocolate, egg-nog, or milk shakes. Butter- 
milk is a very healthful beverage. 

Milk may be eaten with cereals, bread, 
crackers, or puddings. 

It may be used in cream soups or chowders. 

It may be used for creamed or scalloped vege- 
tables, meats, or fish. 

Milk may be used in making a large variety 
of puddings and pudding sauces. 

Milk is the foundation of many pies, such 
as custard, chocolate cream, pumpkin, etc. 

Milk is used as the liquid in quick breads, 
cakes, etc. 

Ice creams cannot be made without milk. 


Milk may be taken in the form of cottage 
cheese or in the various forms of “store cheese.”’ 


Heating Milk 


Milk scorches very easily when heated over 
the direct flame. For this reason, foods made 
with milk are generally cooked in a double 
boiler. Milk is scalded when a fine ring of tiny 
bubbles forms around the edge of the double 
boiler. If allowed to stand too long over hot 
water, a thin skin forms over the top. This is 
albumen which has coagulated upon heating. 


WHITE SAUCES 


White sauces are made by thickening milk 
with flour or cornstarch. They may be made 
thin, medium, or thick, depending upon how 
they are to be used. Thin white sauce is used 
for cream soups and escalloped dishes; medium 
white sauce is used in creaming vegetables, fish, 


and meat; and thick white sauce is used as the 
foundation of most croquettes and souffles. 


White Sauce (Thin, Medium, Thick) 


Milk Flour Fat Salt 
Thin le. fy IT. Uy +. 
Medium LG; 24: 21. Vi, +. 
Thick le. 3 ile 3T. V/o +. 


1. Melt butter in upper part of double boiler. 

2. Remove from fire. Add flour and salt, 
and stir until smooth. 

3. Cook over the direct flame until frothy. 

4. Add the milk all at once, and stir briskly 
while cooking. Cook over the direct flame until 
the sauce comes to boiling. Place over the lower 
part of the double boiler, and cook 10 minutes. 


CREAM SOUPS 


Cream soups are a combination of thin white 
sauce and cooked vegetables. 

Proportions: One cup sauce to 1 cup prepared 
vegetable, 

Some vegetables are better if cooked and 
put through a strainer. Others make a better 
soup if cubed or cut fine before cooking. Any 
water remaining on the cooked vegetable should 
be used in the soup. 

Vegetables used in making cream soups are: 


a) Tomatoes, peas (fresh, canned, or dried), 
potatoes, beans (dried or canned). These 
should be cooked and pureed before add- 
ing to the white sauce. 

b) Spinach, asparagus, corn (fresh or can- 
ned), cabbage, celery, and mushrooms. 
These should be cut fine and cooked be- 
fore adding to the white sauce. 


Evaporated milk in the proportion of % cup 
milk to % cup water may be used in making 
all cream soups. It makes a rich soup that is 
as nutritious and tasty as that made with fresh 
milk. Care must be taken not to cook it after 
the vegetables have been added to the white 
sauce as it may curdle the soup. - 

Cream soups are economical and nourishing, 
but are too rich to precede a heavy meal. For 
this reason they are better to serve at luncheon 
than at dinner. 


General Directions for Making Cream Soups 


1. Prepare vegetables as suggested above, 
cooking them until they are very tender. Dried 
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vegetables require soaking before cooking. (See 
directions for cooking dried vegetables, page 16. 

2. After cooking, measure the vegetables 
and prepare an equal amount of thin white sauce. 
Add the vegetables. See page 24. 

3. Add the salt and allow but little time for 
blending before serving. Many cream soups 
curdle if salted early in the cooking, or if allowed 
to stand long before serving. 


Cream of Potato Soup 


2 c. cubed raw potatoes | T. butter 
Vz ¢c. chopped onion ! T. flour 
4 tops of celery stalks 3 c. milk 
Vg +. pepper 2 +. salt 


2 ¢. boiling water | T, chopped parsley 

1. Put the potatoes, onion, celery tops, and 
pepper into the boiling water; cover closely; 
and cook over a slow fire until tender. 

2. Make a sauce of the butter, flour, and milk. 

3. Press the potatoes through a sieve and add 
to the white sauce. Reheat; then add the salt 
and chopped parsley. Serve at once. 


(Serves six) 


Cream of Celery Soup 


3 c. celery, cut fine 2 T. butter 
Vy c. chopped onion 2 T. flour 
Vg +. pepper 2 c. milk 
2 c. boiling water 1 t. salt 


1. Add the celery, onion, and pepper to the 
boiling water; cover closely; and cook until 
tender. 

2. Make a sauce of the other ingredients, using 
a double boiler. 

3. Combine the celery and the sauce; then 
add the salt. Serve. 

(Serves four) 


Split Pea Soup 


| c. green split peas 2 T. butter 
I'/. qts. cold water 2 T. flour 
. ¢. chopped onion 2 c. milk 
Vg +. pepper 2 +. salt 


1. Wash and soak the peas in the cold water 
4 to 6 hours. 

2. Add the chopped onion and pepper, and 
cook slowly 2 hours, or until tender. Press 
through a sieve. 

3. Make a white sauce of the butter, flour, 
and milk. 

4. Reheat the peas and add to the sauce. Add 
the salt and serve. 

(Serves six) 


Cream of Tomato Soup 


2 c. strained tomatoes 2 T. butter 
| pepper-corn 2 T. flour 
Vy bay leaf 2c. milk 

| +. chopped parsley 4 +. soda 
| +, sugar V7, +. salt 
V4 +. salt 


1. Cook the tomatoes and seasonings slowly 
in a covered saucepan 30 minutes. 

2. Make a sauce of the butter, flour, and milk. 

3. Remove the bay leaf and pepper-corn from 
the tomatoes and add the soda. Stir until it stops 
bubbling, 

4. Just before serving, gradually add the hot 
tomatoes to the white sauce, stirring constantly. 
Add the salt and serve immediately. 

(Serves four) 


CHEESE AND CHEESE DISHES 


Cheese is one of our best foods. It is highly 
concentrated; therefore it should be used moder- 
ately. It is made from either whole or skimmed 
milk by separating the casein from the whey and 
allowing it to stand to ripen. 

Cottage cheese is one form of cheese that is 
ready to use as soon as it is made. It may be 
made at home if one has plenty of sour milk, 
but it does not pay to buy milk to make it since 
the milk costs so much more than prepared 
cottage cheese. It is a splendid source of protein 
and calcium, and we should learn to use it often 
in salads or other dishes. 


Cottage Cheese 


Vy +t. salt 


I qt. sour milk 
Pepper if desired 


2 T. cream 

1. Pour milk into upper part of double boiler. 

2. Place over hot water. Keep hot, but do 
not let it boil. 

3. When the milk separates into curds and 
whey, pour into a clean cloth bag and drain. 

4. Turn the cheese into a bowl, and add the 
cream and salt. Stir with a fork until soft and 
creamy. 

(Makes one cup) 


Cheese Custard 


2 c, cubed stale bread 
2 c. milk 
Vp +. salt 
1 +. prepared mustard 


1. Arrange the bread cubes in a greased baking 
dish. 


1 ¢. grated American cheese 
2 eggs, slightly beaten 
Paprika 

2 slices bacon 
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2. Scald the milk; add the seasonings and 
grated cheese. Pour slowly over the eggs, and 
mix well. 

3. Pour over the bread, sprinkle with paprika, 
and dot with squares of bacon. 

4. Place baking dish in a pan of hot water, 
and bake in a moderate oven (350°) 50 minutes, 
or until set. 

(Serves five) 


Creamed Cheese Sauce 


2 T. butter or margarine | c. cheese, grated 


2 T. flour | +. prepared mustard 
Ia c. milk Y, +. salt 
Vg +. paprika 


1. Melt the butter in a saucepan over a low 
flame. Add the flour and stir until smooth, 
2. Add the milk and stir briskly until the sauce 
thickens. 
3. Add the grated cheese and seasonings; stir 
until the cheese melts. 
(Makes 2 cups) 


Uses of Cream Cheese Sauce: 


1. Serve over cooked vegetables: cauliflower, 
cabbage, asparagus. 

2. Serve over toasted tomato and bacon sand- 
wiches. 

3. Place three halves of deviled eggs on a 
hot slice of toast, and pour hot cheese sauce over 
all. 


Cheese Souffle 


3 T. butter or substitute 1 ¢. grated American cheese 

3 T. flour 5 +. salt 

1c. milk 3 eggs, separated 

1. Make a white sauce of butter, flour, and 
milk. Add the salt and cheese, and stir until 
cheese is melted. 

2. Beat egg yolks until lemon colored. Slowly 
add the hot cheese sauce. 

3. Cool slightly and fold in the egg whites, 
beaten until stiff but not dry. 

4. Pour into greased baking dish. Place in 


pan of hot water, and bake in a moderate oven 
(375°) 45 minutes. 


(Serves five) 


Cheese Noodle Ring 


Few grains pepper 

I'/2 c. grated cheese eggs 

| +. salt 1c. scalded milk 

1. Break noodles and cook in boiling water 
until tender. Drain. 

2. Add the cheese, salt, pepper, beaten eggs, 
and milk. Mix well. 

3. Pour into well greased ring mold, set in 
a pan of hot water, and bake in moderate oven 
(350°), about 45 minutes. 

4. Turn out on platter, and fill center with 
creamed vegetables or fish. 

(Serves six) 


| 6-0z, pkg. noodles 


Cheesettes 


1. Cut bread in 34-inch slices. Remove crusts, 
and cut slices into strips 34-inch wide and 3 
inches long. 

2. Beat one egg, and add 1 T. melted butter. 

3. Dip the bread into the egg mixture, and 
roll in finely grated dry cheese. 

4. Place on a greased cookie sheet, and bake 
in a moderate oven (375°), until cheese is melted. 
Serve hot with salads. 


Stuffed Celery 


I'/y pkg. cream cheese _‘!'!/p +. chopped green pepper 
1 T. canned milk Paprika 

3 T. chopped nuts & stalks celery 

3, +. onion juice 


1. Mix cheese well with the milk. 

2. Add nuts, onion juice, and green pepper. 

3. Pile lightly into stalks of celery and garnish 
with paprika. 


6 Eggs and Egg Cookery 


Food Value of Eggs 


Eggs stand next to milk in importance as a 
food for children and adults. Like milk, their 
proteins are complete proteins—that is, they will 
sustain life and promote growth if no other pro- 
tein is eaten. 

The yolk is of greater food value than the 
white of the egg, because it contains more of the 
essential foodstuffs. Egg yolk contains fat, pro- 
tein, minerals, and vitamins; while the white 
is principally protein and water—about one- 
eighth protein and seven-eighths water. The 
color of the egg-shell has nothing to do with the 
nutritive value of the egg. 

Eggs, like milk, are easily and completely di- 
gested. The ease with which they are digested 
depends upon the method used in cooking them. 
This is discussed later, 

Because of the excellent quality of their pro- 
teins, their vitamins, and minerals, growing chil- 
dren should have one egg a day in some form. 
Adults should eat from three to five a week, one 
daily preferred. 


Vitamins in Eggs 

Egg yolks are a splendid source of two fat- 
soluble vitamins, A and D. The latter is found 
in few natural sources, which explains one reason 
why one egg a day is recommended for growing 
children. The amount of vitamins found in egg 
yolks depends on the way the hens are raised. 
Sunshine and vegetable greens seem to be essen- 
tial in poultry raising. 

Eggs are also a good source of riboflavin and 
those of the B complex. 


Minerals in Eggs 

Egg yolk is an excellent source of iron and 
phosphorus. Eggs, unlike milk, contain very 
little calcium. 


' Eggs and the Acid-Base Balance 

Because of the sulfur in the whites of eggs, they 
produce an acid ash in the blood. Persons 
troubled with acidity should eat large amounts 
of fruits and vegetables to balance the acid ef- 
fects of eggs. 


Parts of the Egg 


The different parts of the hen’s egg are the 
shell, a tough membrane next to the shell, the 
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white, the yolk, and a little mass in the yolk 
known as the germ spot, from which the young 
chicken grows. The yolk is held in the center 
of the white by two cord-like strands of white 
substance, which resemble little springs. There 
is also an air sac which grows larger with age 
because of the evaporation of moisture from 
within the egg. The size of the air sac, and the 
condition of the cords and the membrane en- 
casing the yolk, will help you determine the 
freshness of an egg. 


How to Test the Freshness of Eggs 


All protein foods spoil quickly. Eggs are not 
an exception. Their shells are porous, which 
allows the water to evaporate from within and 
air to enter. This causes the egg to spoil. If 
you are not sure of the freshness of eggs, it is 
well to break each egg separately in a saucer 
before adding it to the food you are preparing. 

A fresh egg has a dull, rough shell, while a 
stale egg is smooth and shiny. The yolk of the 
fresh egg stands up and does not flatten out 
when it is broken. The yolk of a stale egg breaks 
easily, and it is difficult to separate it from the 
white without breaking it. The white of the fresh 
egg is thick and viscous, while that of the stale 
egg is thin and watery. The cord-like strands 
are firm and keep the yolk in the center of the 
white. 


Grades of Eggs 

Eggs are graded for retail trade, according to 
their quality. The first grade is called “Special ;” 
the second, “Extra;” the third, “Standard;” the 
fourth, “Trade.” The three upper grades are 
also marked as to size: “Large,” 24 ounces to the 
dozen; “Medium,” not less than 20 ounces; 
“Small,” 17 ounces to the dozen. 


Care of Eggs 

Eggs should be kept in a cool moist place, 
away from foods of a strong flavor as they absorb 
odors. 

Eggs should be washed before breaking. This 
should be done only as they are used; other- 
wise the natural coating which helps to seal 
the pores is washed away, and the egg spoils 
more quickly, 

If the white only is needed, the yolk may be 
saved to use next day by placing it in a small 
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glass and covering it with cold water. The whites 
will keep several days if they are kept in a 
covered dish in a cold place. 


Separating Eggs 

To separate eggs, the shell must be broken 
carefully, either by striking it with the back 
of a knife or by breaking it on the edge of the 
bowl. Place the thumbs together at the crack, 
hold the egg upright with the large end down, 
and gently but firmly break the shell into two 
parts. Carefully slip the yolk from one half shell 
to the other, allowing the white to run over the 
edge into a plate or bowl. 


Beating Eggs 

When the eggs are beaten with a fork or egg 
beater, they become foamy, and the volume 
increases considerably because of the amount 
of air that is beaten into them. The white will 
hold a greater amount of air than the whole egg, 
and it will retain the air much longer. 

If the white is to be beaten separately, there 
must be no yolk in it. The smallest amount of 
yolk will prevent the white from beating up 
stiffly. Egg whites beat up more easily and 
quickly at room temperature than when first 
removed from the refrigerator. Fresh eggs take 
much longer to whip than eggs a few days old. 
Salt added at the foaming stage helps to increase 
the volume of the beaten white. 

Egg whites beaten in a bowl with a rotary 
beater are of a fine texture because the air 
bubbles are small. When beaten on a plate 
with a whisk beater, more air can be beaten 
into them than with a rotary beater. The tex- 
ture is not so fine, however, because the air 
bubbles are large. There appears to be more 
egg white. 

An egg white is beaten “stiff when the 
beater drawn up through it makes stiff little 
peaks which do not fall over. The bowl or plate 
can then be turned upside down without fear 
of the egg white slipping off. If beaten too long, 
the gloss disappears and the white becomes dry 
and flaky. 

Egg whites should be beaten just in time to 
use them. If allowed to stand, they lose air 
and become watery. Air cannot be beaten back 
into them. 


Cooking Eggs 


When eggs are cooked, the proteins harden 
or coagulate. This occurs at quite a low tem- 


perature. If the temperature is too hot the 
protein toughens. For this reason eggs, and 
foods containing eggs, should be cooked slowly 
and at a low temperature. Eggs that are cooked 
below the boiling point of water are not only 
more tender, but they have a better flavor and 
will slice more smoothly than those cooked in 
boiling water. The yolks are less likely to turn 
green next to the white when cooked at the lower 
temperature. 

In frying eggs, the fat should not be hot 
enough to smoke, or the eggs will be tough and 
hard to digest. Fried eggs are not recommended 
for children, nor for adults who are overweight 
or have difficulty in digesting foods. 

In cooking eggs in hot water, it is difficult 
to give a definite time. Much depends upon: 
(1) the amount of water, (2) the rate of heat- 
ing the water, (3) the size of the egg, (4) the 
temperature of the egg when placed in the water, 
(5) the individual’s taste. 


Soft-Cooked Eggs 


Method I. Allow 1 pint of water for 2 eggs. 
Bring to boiling, remove from stove, and add 
eggs. Cover closely, and let stand 5 to 7 minutes. 


Method II, Put the eggs in upper part of 
double boiler. Pour boiling water over the eggs 
and in the lower part of the double boiler. Cover 
closely, and let stand 5 minutes over the hot 
water. 

Method III. Start the eggs in cold water. 
Gradually bring the water to boiling point. Re- 
move eggs and serve immediately. 


Hard-Cooked Eggs 


Method I. Use method II given above, but 
allow the eggs to stand in the hot water 25 to 
30 minutes. 


Method II. Allow 1 pint of water for 2 eggs. 
Start the eggs in cold water. Heat the water 
gradually to boiling point. Remove pan from 
the fire, cover closely, and let stand in a warm 
place 15 to 18 minutes. 


Note: The shells will come off from hard-cooked 
eggs more easily if they are put into cold water 


_for a few minutes after cooking. This also helps 


to prevent darkening of the yolk. Salt added 
to the water in which eggs are cooked will pre- 
vent cracking of shells. 
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Poached Eggs 


1. Slightly grease a frying pan or other shallow 
pan. Fill two-thirds full of boiling water; add 
Y teaspoon of salt for each pint of water. 

2. Break the eggs, one at a time, into a saucer, 
and gently slip each into the water. 

3. Cover the pan closely and remove from 
the fire. Place where water will remain hot but 
not boil until the eggs are firm—about 3 minutes. 

4. Remove and serve on buttered toast. Sea- 

son with butter, pepper, and salt. 
Note: Greased muffin rings may be placed in 
the water and the eggs slipped into them. Eggs, 
cooked in rings or egg-poachers, have a better 
shape. 


Scrambled Eggs 

| T. butter or bacon fat Vp +. salt 

5 eggs V3 c. milk 

1. Melt the fat in a frying pan over a low 
flame. 

2. Beat the eggs just enough to mix the yolks 
and whites. Add salt and milk. 

3. Turn into frying pan and cook slowly 
until the eggs are creamy but firm. While they 
are cooking, scrape them from bottom and sides 
of pan, turning them over constantly to prevent 
sticking. (Serves four) 


Creamed Eggs 


| ¢. medium white sauce 5 or 6 slices toasted bread 


3 eggs 

1. Have ready hot white sauce, seasoned as 
desired. (See “White Sauces’”—page 24, 

2. Add the well beaten yolks. 

3. Cook in double boiler until it begins to 
thicken. 

4, Fold in the stiffly beaten whites. 


5. Cook until firm and serve hot, heaped on 
slices of buttered toast. . 


(Serves five) 


Plain Omelet 
| T. fat 
5 
fy e- milk 
1. Melt fat in frying pan over low flame, 
tipping pan to grease sides and bottom. 
2. Beat eggs enough to blend whites and yolks. 


Vy +. salt 
Pepper 
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3. Add milk and seasonings, and pour into 
hot pan. 

4. Cook slowly. As the egg cooks on bottom 
of the pan, lift the edges with a spatula and 
allow uncooked portion to run underneath. Con- 
tinue until all the egg is cooked and a golden 
brown on the bottom. 

5. Fold and turn out on hot, platter. Serve 


immediately. (Serves four) 


Fluffy Omelet 


2 +. butter Vy +, salt 
3 eggs Pepper 
3 T, water 


1. Melt the butter in a frying pan over a low 
flame, tipping the pan to grease the sides and 
bottom. 

2. Separate the yolks and whites. Beat the 
whites until stiff. 

3. Beat the yolks until light, adding the water 
and seasonings. 

4. Fold in the beaten whites and turn into 
the hot frying pan. Reduce the flame as low 
as possible, and cover closely. 

5. Cook undisturbed until the edges begin 
to dry and curl slightly. 

6. Fold and turn out onto a hot platter. Serve 
immediately. 

(Serves four) 


Note: The omelet may be cooked without a cover 
until done on the bottom; then place on the 
top rack of a moderate oven (350°) until the top 
is firm to the touch when pressed lightly with 
the finger. 


Variations of Omelet 


To vary the puffy or plain omelet, when 
ready to remove from frying pan, spread with 
any of the following, and fold as directed above: 


Spanish Omelet—1 c. well seasoned tomato sauce 
to which have been added 12 chopped olives and 
Y t. finely minced parsley. 


Cheese Omelet—¥, c. grated Oregon cheese. 


Ham Omelet—% c. minced cooked ham with 
¥% t. finely minced parsley. 


Bacon Omelet—4 strips of bacon cut fine and 
fried crisp but not dry. 


7 Cereals and Cereal Products 


Food Value of Cereals 


Cereals are the seeds of grains. They have 
been known and used as food by all peoples 
of the world from the earliest times. The ones 
used most commonly in this country are wheat, 
oats, corn, and rice. Rye, buckwheat, and barley 
are used to a less extent. 

Cereals and cereal products are our most 
economical energy foods. About 75% of their 
total weight is starch. All cereals contain some 
protein. It is not a complete protein, however, 
unless some animal-protein is added. Used with 
milk, there is no better food for people of limited 
means, provided the cereal is whole-grain. 

The roughage, or fiber, in whole-grain cereals 
is valuable as an aid to digestion and in the 
elimination of waste from the intestines. 


Vitamins and Minerals in Cereals 

Whole-grain cereals are rich sources of thia- 
min. Wheat germ and rice polishings, two cereal 
products that are discarded in refined cereals, are 
excellent sources of this vitamin and of riboflavin. 
Both of these products may be purchased and 
used in breads, cookies, and as meat-extenders. 
Cereals are deficient in vitamins A, C, and D. 

The outer bran layers of cereals are good 
sources of iron and phosphorus. 


Breakfast Cereals 

Cereals are one of our most important break- 
fast foods. The following list of cereals shows 
some of the whole-grain breakfast cereals that 
are on the market and some of those that 
are made from the inner part of the kernel (endo- 
sperm), which is chiefly starch. 


Whole-Grain 
Brown rice Wheatena 
Cracked wheat Wheat Hearts 
Shredded Wheat Wheat-Oata 
Puffed wheat Pettijohns 
Wheaties Oatmeal 

Refined 

Cream of Wheat Yellow cornmeal 
Corn flakes Hominy 
Grapenuts Pearls of Wheat 
Malto-Meal White rice 


White cornmeal 


Breakfast cereals may be divided into three 
groups, according to the method of preparation: 


1. Ready-to-eat. These only require heating 
in the oven to restore crispness before serving. 

2. Partially cooked. These are generally called 
“quick-cooking.” ‘They are parially cooked by 
steam in the process of manufacture. To develop 
the best flavor, it is necessary to cook them 
much longer than the time given on the package. 

3. Uncooked. These are the regular cereals 
which are most often sold in bulk. They require 
long, slow cooking to soften the cellulose, make 
the starch more digestible, and bring out the 
flavor. 

Recent experiments in animal feeding show 
that cereal proteins which have been dry-heated, 
even for a short time, are destroyed. This raises 
a question as to the nutritive value of the toasted 
cereals for humans. It appears that the old- 
fashioned cooked cereal is the better food, as 
well as the cheaper. 

Learn to read the labels on packages. The 
manufacturer generally states whether the con- 
tents are ready-to-serve, quick cooking, or the 
regular uncooked variety. Bulk cereals usually 
are not pre-cooked in any way. 


Rice 

Rice is used as a breakfast cereal and quite 
commonly as a vegetable in place of potatoes. 
Both white and brown, or natural, rice may 
be purchased either in bulk or in packages. 
The brown rice is much more valuable nutri- 
tionally, as it is unpolished and contains both 
the outer covering and the germ, which are 
rich sources of thiamin, When people learn 
to use brown rice more extensively, they will 
enjoy its rich, nutty flavor, especially when 
it is used in combination with other foods. 

Rice may be served as a breakfast cereal 
with top milk, or it may be used for luncheon 
and dinner, plain or in combination with meats, 
cheese, and tomatoes. 

Rice may be boiled’or steamed. In boiling 
rice a large amount of water is used. This is 
drained off when the rice is tender. Steaming 
rice saves all the food factors. 


MACARONI PRODUCTS 


Macaroni and other wheat pastes are pre- 
pared from flour high in gluten. (See “Flours,” 
page 34.) They are higher in protein than the 
average cereal product, but they are low in fat, 
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vitamins, and minerals. When served as the 
main dish of a meal, these food factors should 
be supplied. 


OTHER CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Cornstarch is a cereal product that is used 
extensively in cooking to thicken sauces, gravies, 
and puddings. It is made from corn, and is pure 
starch. Its thickening is due to the action of heat 
and moisture on the separate starch granules. 

In cooking, the moist heat causes each starch 
granule to absorb so much water that it becomes 
a jelly-like mass,and we say the mixture thickens. 

If the heat and moisture do not reach each 
starch granule at the same time, a lumpy mass 
is the result. 

In vegetables and cereals the cellulose frame- 
work separates the starch grains so that they are 
uniformly cooked. Since there is nothing to 
separate the grains in a powdered starchy sub- 
stance, it becomes necessary to mix it with cer- 
tain materials so that heat and moisture can 
penetrate every grain at the same time. This 
separation of starch grains may be effected in 
the following ways: 

1. By mixing with cold water or, milk before 
adding to the hot liquid. This is done in thicken- 
ing gravies. 

2. By mixing with sugar before adding the 
hot liquid. This is done in making cornstarch 
pudding, sauces, and lemon pie. 

3. By mixing with melted fat as in making 
white sauce. 


Comparison of Flour and Cornstarch 
1. Cornstarch requires longer cooking than 
flour; otherwise it has an unpleasant, raw taste. 
2. Less cornstarch than flour is required to 
thicken the same amvuunt of liquid. In substitut- 
ing cornstarch for flour, use one-half as much 
cornstarch as flour. 


Effect of Acid on Starch 


Starch will not thicken as much when acid 
is present as when cooked in a liquid containing 
no acid. In mixtures containing vinegar or lemon 
juice, the starch should be cooked before the 
acid is added. See recipes for ‘(Harvard Beets,” 
page 20, and “Lemon Pie,” page 95. 

Cooking Cereals 

Cereals are cooked to make the starch more 
digestible, to soften the cellulose, and to im- 
prove the flavor. Cereals which require cooking 
are manufactured in two forms: 


(a) The granular, which are either finely 
or coarsely ground. 

(b) The rolled or flaked, which are flattened 
out by rollers. 

In cooking, the granular cereals swell much 
more than the rolled cereals. To make the same 
number of servings, it is necessary to use two 
or three times as much rolled cereal as granular. 
This explains why a small package of granular 
cereal costs as much as a large package of rolled 
cereal. 

The exact amount of water and salt used 
in cooking depends largely upon your own 
taste. Some persons like a thin cereal almost 
like “gruel.” Others prefer a thick product 
like “mush.” The best plan is to learn the con- 
sistency your family likes best, then follow your 
own rule. The amounts given on the package, 
or the recipes given below, will help you to find 
the right amount. 


Rolled Cereals 


4 c. boiling water 2c. (scant) rolled oats, 

1 t. salt or flaked wheat 

1. Measure the water into the upper part 
of the double boiler, and place over the direct 
flame. Add the salt. 

2. When it boils rapidly, slowly shake the 
cereal into it, and stir gently with a fork to 
prevent sticking. 

3. Cook over the flame 3 to 5 minutes, or 
until it thickens. 

4. Place over the boiling water in the lower 
part of the double boiler, and cook 15 to 20 
minutes longer. 

5. Serve with top milk and sugar. 


(Serves six) 


Granular Cereals 


4 c. boiling water 

I t. salt 

1. Have the water boiling rapidly in the 
upper part of the double boiler. 

2. Add the salt. Sprinkle the cereal gradually 
into the boiling water, stirring constantly. 

3. Cook over the direct flame 5 to 10 minutes, 
or until it thickens; then 15 to 20 minutes longer 
over the hot water. 

4. Serve with top milk and sugar, or with 
butter and brown sugar. 

(Serves six) 


1 c. granular cereal 


Note: Examples of granular cereals are: 
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Cream of Wheat, Wheathearts, Wheatena, and 
cornmeal. 


Variations in Cooking Cereals 


Cereals may be cooked in milk instead of 
water, or part milk and part water may be used. 

Dates, raisins, or figs, cut into pieces and 
stirred ino cereals before serving, makes a pleas- 
ing variation for children. 


Whole Wheat 


5 c. boiling water 
1 +. salt 

1. Look over wheat; remove any impurities. 
Wash in a large amount of cold water. 

2. Add wheat to the hot salted water, and 
bring slowly to boiling. Remove to warm place, 
cover closely, and let stand several hours, or 
over night. 

3. Put into a double boiler and cook 3 to 4 
hours, or until the grains are softened. 

4. Serve as a cereal with top milk and sugar, 
or in making meat-substitute dishes given below. 


(Serves six) 


2 c. whole-grain wheat 


Note: Because of its high mineral and vitamin 
content and its low cost, whole wheat should be 
used more frequently. The fireless-cooker wells on 
electric and some gas ranges are splendid for 
cooking whole-grain cereals. Cooked wheat may 
be substituted for brown rice in the last recipe 
on this page. 


Wheat and Vegetable Loaf 


2 T. oil or bacon fat 
I/y ¢. minced onion 
I1/, ¢. canned tomatoes 

I +t. salt V4 to '/ Ib, hamburger 

Vg +. pepper (if desired) 

1. Thoroughly mix the wheat, grated carrots, 
salt, and pepper. 

2. Heat the oil, add the onion, and cook 
slightly. Add the tomatoes (and meat, if used), 
and bring to boiling. 

3. Combine wheat and tomatoes, and mix 
thoroughly. Pour into a greased baking dish, 
and bake 45 to 60 minutes in a hot oven (400°). 


(Serves six) 


4 c. cooked wheat 
(recipe above) 
1 c. grated carrots 


Steamed Rice 


1 t. salt 
| +. butter 


| c. white rice 
2 c. boiling water 


1. Wash the rice thoroughly. 


2. Have the water salted and boiling rapidly 
in a saucepan that can be tightly covered. 

3. Add the rice and stir gently to see that 
none is sticking to the bottom. Bring to a rapid 
boil. : 

4. To prevent boiling over, rub the butter 
around the inside of the saucepan above the 
water-line. 

5. Reduce the flame as low as possible, cover 
closely, and let steam 25 minutes without raising 
the cover. (Brown rice requires 10 minutes 
longer cooking than white rice, therefore 12 cup 
more water should be used when cooking it.) 


(Four servings) 


Note: A heavy aluminum saucepan is the best 
utensil to use in steaming rice after this method. 
Use an asbestos mat under thin aluminum or 
agate saucepans. 


Savory Rice 


2 c. chicken broth 
1c. rice, white or brown 
'/3 c. chopped celery 


4 ¢c. chopped onion 
1 T. chopped parsley 
I +. salt 

1. Heat the broth to boiling, and add all the 
other ingredients slowly so as not to stop the 
boiling. 

2. Proceed as for steamed rice, above. Serve 
with creamed chicken, creamed tuna, or any 
creamed shellfish. 


Note: Chicken bouillon cubes and water, or 
canned bouillon with water to make 2 cups, may 
be substituted for the broth. Less salt will be 
required. Brown rice will need 2% cups liquid. 


Brown Rice With Tomatoes and Cheese 


'/y c. chopped onions | +. sugar 

4 c. chopped green pepper | small bay leaf 

3 T. oil 3 whole cloves 

3 c. canned tomatoes 2!/, c. cooked brown rice 
2 t. salt 24 ¢. grated cheese 


1. Cook the onion and pepper in the fat until 
tender. 

2. Add tomatoes and all the seasonings. Cook 
slowly for 20 minutes. Remove bay leaf and 
cloves. 

3. Mix the rice with the tomato sauce and 
pour into a greased baking dish. 

4, Bake 25 minutes in a hot oven (375°). 
Sprinkle the cheese over the top when it is half 
done. : 

(Serves six) 
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Spanish Rice 


3 c. strained tomatoes 
| c. hot water 


2 T, fat 

| c. white rice 

Vy c. chopped onion | +. Grandma's pepper 

2 c. ground meat (fresh or ‘'/g t. thyme 

cooked) I +. salt 

1. Melt the fat in a frying pan. 

2. Wash the rice and fry until brown. Stir 
constantly. 

3. Add onion to rice in time to brown it 
without burning the rice. 

4. Add the meat; cook slightly; then add 
tomatoes, water, and seasonings. 

5. Cover closely and cook until the rice is 
tender, adding more water if it is needed. 


(Serves six) 


Rice and Cheese 


2 T. butter 


3 egg whites 
1 c. rich milk, scalded 


3 c. warm, cooked rice 

| c. grated cheese 

1. Beat the egg whites until stiff. Fold into 
rice. 

2. Place one-half the rice into greased baking 
dish. Sprinkle with half the cheese, and dot 
with butter. Repeat, using remaining ingredients. 

3. Add the hot milk. Bake 30 minutes in a 
moderate oven (350°). 


(Serves five) 


Boiled Macaroni or Spaghetti 


Vy |b. macaroni or 2 qts. boiling water 


spaghetti 2 +. salt 
1. Break macaroni or spaghetti into short 
lengths. 


2. Add slowly to boiling, salted water and 
cook without a cover 15 to 20 minutes, or until 
tender. 

3. Drain in colander saving the water for 
soup. Serve with tomato sauce. 


Tomato Sauce 


3 T. oil 

V2 ¢. chopped onion 

4 c. chopped green pepper 
3 ¢, strained tomatoes 

Yg t. white pepper 

2 +. salt 


| +. sugar 

| small bay leaf 

3 whole cloves 

| clove garlic 

2 T. chopped parsley 


1. Fry onions and pepper in oil until tender 
but not brown. 

2. Add all other ingredients but the parsley. 

3. Cook slowly 20 minutes, stirring often to 
prevent sticking. Remove bay leaf and garlic. 
Add parsley before serving. 


(Serves six) 


Note: The flavor may be varied by adding 1 t. 
Grandma’s Pepper, or chili powder, mixed with 1 
T. water. 


Italian Spaghetti 

/y Ib. spaghetti 

Tomato sauce (recipe 

above) 

1. Cook the spaghetti according to directions 
given above. 

2. Make the tomato sauce as directed, except 
the meat shouid be added to the onions and 
pepper, and cooked 5 minutes before adding the 
tomatoes and seasonings. 

3. When spaghetti is tender, drain and ar- 
range on a hot platter. Over it pour the tomato 
and meat. Sprinkle with grated cheese. 


(Serves six) 


| ¢. ground meat 
/3 c. grated Italian cheese 


Macaroni and Cheese 


Vg t+. pepper 
2 c. grated cheese 


Vy |b. macaroni 
3 T. butter or substitute 


4 T, flour yc. soft bread crumbs 
2 c. milk 2 T. butter or substitute 
¥, +. salt Paprika 


1. Boil the macaroni according to directions 
given above. Drain. 

2. Melt 3 T. butter in a saucepan; add the 
flour and blend. Add the milk and cook until 
smooth, stirring constantly. Add salt and pepper. 

3. Add the cheese and stir until melted. 

4. Arrange alternate layers of macaroni and 
cheese sauce in a greased baking dish, having 
the sauce on top. 

5. Melt the remaining butter and mix well 
with the crumbs. Spread evenly over the top 
of dish. Sprinkle with paprika. Bake in a hot 
oven (375°) 30 minutes, or until browned. 


(Serves six) 


$8 Bread Mixtures 


Food Value of Breads — 


Breads have long been known to us as an 
energy food. Though they contribute more 
calories in our diet than any other type of food, 
it should be remembered that bread and cereals 
supply us with comparatively large amounts of 
vegetable proteins. Grain proteins should be sup- 
plemented with milk, eggs, cheese, or flesh foods, 
as they lack certain amino acids which are sup- 
lied by animal proteins in proportions that are 
well utilized by the body. Products made from 
whole grains or enriched flours supply us with 
valuable minerals, notably iron and phosphorus, 
and with the B complex vitamins. 

Refined flours lose so much of their mineral 
and vitamin content in milling that enrichment 
of white flour has become an established prac- 
tice. Definite amounts of thiamin, riboflavin, 
niacin, and iron are added to white flour to 
compensate for losses of these nutrients when the 
embryo and the bran layers are removed from 
the wheat in milling the refined product. 

Since January 1943 the Federal Government 
has required the enrichment of all white bread 
and rolls. Nineteen states and two territories 
have gone farther by requiring all white flour 
sold within their limits to be enriched. 

Whether enriched flour is as valuable in the 
diet as that made from whole grain is a ques- 
tion raised by nutritionists. They believe that 
it is better than plain white flour, but that there 
is more value to be derived from the whole grain, 
as it contains all the vitamins put there by nature 
and is not limited to those prescribed by law. 


Breads 


Breads may be classified as quick breads and 
yeast breads. Quick breads are breads that are 
leavened by baking powder, soda and an acid, 
or by any product other than yeast. Quick 
breads offer the greatest variety of all the bread 
mixtures, the most common including the many 
different waffles, griddle cakes, muffins, biscuit 
mixtures, corn bread, and nut and fruit breads. 
The yeast breads are all those leavened with 
yeast. 


Ingredients Used in Breads 


Since the days when flour was ground in grist 
mills and bread was baked in fireplace ovens, 
many changes have occurred in the making of 
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bread. Today the kinds of bread are almost 
unlimited, however the basic ingredients remain 
the same. They are flour, liquid, and a leavening 
agent. 

For. best results, one must know the charac- 
teristics of the different kinds of flour and how 
each is used; likewise the different kinds of 
leavening agents and the amounts used in each 
case. 


Flours 


Wheat is the grain that is most commonly used 
in this country for making flour. Rye is also 
used. Recently a flour has been developed from 
soy beans. The soy bean is 35% protein, and 
its proteins are among the few of plant origin 
that will sustain life and promote growth; 
therefore bread made from soy flour is a good 
meat substitute. Soy flour lacks gluten and can- 
not be used alone in making bread. 


Kinds of Wheat Flour 


All flours are blends of wheat, chosen for the 
qualities they impart to the flour. White flours 
are of three main types: bread flour, all-purpose 
flour, and cake flour. 

Bread flour is used mainly by bakers. It is 
made from hard spring wheats which contain a 
higher percentage of gluten than the soft winter 
wheats. Gluten is the protein in flour. It gives 
bread flour its rich, creamy color and its gritty 
texture. 

When bread flour is moistened and kneaded, 
it is very elastic, because it is rich in gluten. 
This elastic quality makes bread flour ideal for 
bakers who depend upon the slow growth of 
yeast to make the bread rise. The gluten holds 
in the tiny gas bubbles as they are developed 
by the growing yeast and does not allow them 
to escape. 

All-purpose flour, sometimes called “family 
flour,” is made by blending hard and soft wheats. 
It contains a moderate amount of gluten, and 
may be used for quick breads and cakes, as well 
as for the slower yeast breads, with very good 
results. It is the flour most commonly used in 
the home. 

Cake flour is made from soft winter wheat. 
It is fluffier, and contains less gluten than all- 
purpose flour. It is much whiter and smoother 
than either of the other two types. 


BREAD MIXTURES 


Dark Flours and Wheat Germ 


Flour made from the whole grain may be 
-purchased under the names whole-wheat or 
Graham flour; rye meal or rye flour. These 
products cannot be stored for as long a period 
as white flour because of their fat content. Also, 
insects propagate in whole-grain products much 
more quickly than in white flour, and one must 
look at stored products frequently. 


Wheat germ is the embryo of the wheat. It 
not only is one of our richest food sources of the 
B complex vitamins, but it also is a good source 
of plant protein. Bakers are using it in breads 
and cookies. Muffins and cookies containing 
wheat germ are good for growing children. 


Leavening Agents 


Leavening agents are substances that are used 
in bread mixtures to make them light or porous. 
These substances produce a gas, carbon dioxide, 
which is distributed throughout the mixture 
in the form of tiny bubbles. The bubbles are 
held within the moist batters and doughs by the 
gluten in the flour. On heating, these tiny gas 
bubbles expand and make the mixture porous. 
We say the mixture rises. 


Air beaten into egg whites acts the same 
_as gas when heated; therefore stiffly beaten egg 
whites act as a leavening agent when folded into 
bread mixtures. The same is true of air alone 
beaten into batters. 


Baking Powders 


Baking powder is the most common leavening 
agent used in quick breads. Baking powder 
is made by combining baking soda (sodium bi- 
carbonate is the chemical name) with an acid 
and adding small amounts of cornstarch. When 
moistened, the acid acts on the soda and carbon 
dioxide is released. This action starts in the 
bread mixture when the liquids are combined 
with the dry ingredients. 

Cornstarch is added to all baking powders 
to standardize their action. (The government 
requires that a given amount of baking powder 
by weight produce a definite amount of carbon 
dioxide; otherwise it would be very difficult to 
substitute one type of baking powder for another 
in a recipe.) Cornstarch also helps to absorb 
the moisture of the air, so that the powder will 
not be affected while being used. The baking 
powder can should be closed tightly when not 
in use, 
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Types of Baking Powders 


There are three general types of baking 
powders on the market. They differ from each 


_ other in that each contains a different acid. 


Since the price of these acids differ, the prices of 
the baking powders differ accordingly. The 
three types are named according to the acid 
used: 

1. Tartrate baking powder contains tartaric 
acid and cream of tartar. 

2. Phosphate baking powder contains acid 
phosphate. 

3. Combination baking powder contains a 
combination of aluminum salts and acid phos- 
phate. 

For best results one should read the labels 
on the cans and determine which type is being 
used, since all powders do not react the same. 


Tartrate and phosphate baking powders are 
known as “quick acting” powders, because they 
give off a large amount of their carbon dioxide 
as soon as the powder is moistened by the liquid 
used in the mixture. When using a quick acting 
powder, one must work quickly and with little 
mixing after the liquids have been added, or there 
will be too great a loss of gas before baking. 

The combination type is called “double acting” 
powder because first the moisture and then the 
heat are necessary to release all of the gas. Little 
of its carbon dioxide is given off in mixing. It 
must be heated in the oven before much gas is 
developed. Mixtures made with double acting 
powders may be stirred longer than those made 
with quick acting powders. They may also be 
made ahead of time and put into the refrigerator 
to await time of baking. 

Widely used brands of baking powders, listed 
as to type, are: 


Quick Acting 


Tartrate Phosphate 
Royal Rumford 
Shillings Dr. Price’s 


Double Acting 


Combination Type 


Calumet Davis OK 
Clabber Girl KC 


Using Baking Powders 

For best results in baking one should use the 
specific amount of baking powder recommended 
by the manufacturer of each brand. In this 
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book a compromise quantity of baking powder 
is given in the recipes so that beginners will not 
be confused with variable amounts. The amount 
is that recommended by a committee which was 
appointed by the American Home Economics 
Association to standardize recipe construction. 
The amount suggested by this committee is 
one and one-half teaspoons of baking powder 
for each cup: of flour. 


Baking Soda as Ueavening 


Before the days of baking powders, our great- 
grandmothers made their own leavening agent 
by combining soda with cream of tartar. Today 
we seldom find recipes calling for these two in- 
gredients. We do use soda with the mild acids 
of sour milk, buttermilk, and molasses, as was 
done in the early days. Mixtures containing 
dried fruits also use soda for part or all of their 
leavening. The action of all of these acids on 
the soda is the same as that in baking powder. 

When using soda and an acid as a leavening 
agent, care must be taken not to use too much 
soda, or the product will taste bitter and have a 
greenish yellow color. Use % teaspoon of soda 
with 1 cup of sour milk, or buttermilk, If the 
recipe calls for molasses, use 14 to 34 teaspoon 
of soda with 1 cup of molasses, the amount de- 
pending upon the strength of the molasses. 

Baking soda should always be sifted with 
the flour and not mixed with the liquids, as 
some recipes direct; otherwise a large amount 
of the gas is lost in the mixing. Lose little time 
in stirring and getting the mixture into the 
oven, as the loss of gas is rapid. 

The above amounts of soda will leaven but 
one cup of flour. Vf the recipe contains more 
than one cup of flour, it is necessary to add 
baking powder in the proportions given above 
to leaven the additional flour. Example: Two 
cups of flour will require one and one-half tea- 
spoons baking powder in addition to one-half 
teaspoon of soda and one cup of sour milk. When 
eggs are used, the amount of baking powder 
may vary. 


Other Ingredients in Quick Breads 


Liquids. Milk (sweet, sour, or buttermilk) 
is the liquid which is most commonly used in 
quick breads. Sometimes part milk and part 
water, or all water is used, though the finished 
product is not as tasty nor as nourishing. 

Canned milk may be substituted for fresh 


milk in every case by diluting it with water. Use 
Yc. milk and % c. water. 

When molasses is used, it is regarded as part 
of the liquid. 

Fat. Fat improves the flavor and texture of 
quick breads and gives a browner and crisper 
crust to the baked product. Oils may be used 
as successfully as the solid fats in most recipes. 
When oil is used in making biscuits, it is added 
with the milk. 

Eggs. Eggs are used in most bread mixtures. 
They are generally beaten and mixed with the 
liquid before being added to the dry ingredients. 
Occasionally the whites are beaten separately 
and added last to produce a lighter product. 
Eggs improve the flavor and add to the lightness 
of the bread. 

Salt and sugar. Salt and sugar are used to 
improve the flavor. Sugar also affects the tex- 
ture. It produces a more tender product with a 
crisp, brown crust. 


Measuring the Ingredients 


To be successful in making quick breads, all 
ingredients must be measured accurately. All 
measurements are level. 

Flour should always be sified before measur- 
ing. One cup unsifted flour will make about 
one and one-fourth cups when sifted. Fill the 
cup with a spoon and level the top off with the 
edge of a knife. Avoid shaking or patting the 
cup as this packs the flour down again. 

Salt and sugar should be free from lumps 
before measuring. 

Stir baking powder or soda around in the can 
to loosen it before measuring. Level each spoon- 
ful with the edge of a knife. 

In measuring fat, pack it well into the cup 
(or spoon) which has first been dipped in cold 
water. This helps to remove it more easily. 

A cup of liquid is a full cup. To measure a 
spoonful of liquid, dip the spoon into the liquid 
and take out all it will hold. 


Methods of Mixing 


We stir to blend two or more materials to- 
gether. Move the spoon round and round with- 
out lifting it from the mixture, until you cannot 
tell one ingredient from the other. 

We beat to add air to a mixture. The spoon 
is dipped into the mixture and lifted into the 
air with each movement of the arm. 

We knead dough by taking the portion farthest 
from us lighily with the fingers, bringing it up 
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and over toward us, then pushing it down and 
away with the palms of the hands. Turn the 
dough one-fourth the way around on the board 
before repeating the process. 

We cut shortening into flour with a pastry 
blender, or by using two knives, holding one in 
each hand. Cut into the solid fat again and 
again, until the fat is thoroughly distributed 
throughout the flour in pieces no larger than peas. 

We fold egg whites into a mixture by first 
putting the beaten egg white on the top of 
the mixture. With a spoon or whisk we then 
cut down through the egg whites into the center 
of the mixture and fold the mixture and egg 
over and over until all of the white has been 
blended with the batter without destroying its 
lightness. Learn to turn the bowl around with 
the left hand, and let the handle of the spoon 
or whisk be turned over in the right hand with 
each folding process. 


Regulating the Oven 


Practically all gas and electric ranges manu- 
factured today have thermostatic oven controls. 
Set the indicator at the desired temperature. 
Open the oven door and light the gas. Have the 
gas cock turned on all of the way. When the 
required temperature is reached, the flame is 
automatically lowered so that an even tempera- 
ture is maintained throughout the baking. 

Occasionally written recipes fail to give exact 
oven temperatures. They recommend nothing 
more than a “‘slow,” “moderate,” or “hot” oven. 
The following table may help you to determine 
the temperature that should be used: 


COW eee ee ee 250 .to 350° F. 
Moderate ...............--- 350° to 400° F. 
POC, ae es 400° to 450° F. 
Mery mhot cece se 450° to 500° F. 


Baking Bread Mixtures 


With a good oven regulator it should not be 
necessary to open the oven except to remove 
the baked product. If the oven control is not 
accurate, however, it will be necessary to watch 
the baking; but the oven should not be opened 
too frequently. 

Divide the time of baking given in the recipe 
in quarters. You may expect the following: 

During Ist quarter, the mixture rises. 

During 2nd quarter, the mixture continues to 
rise and browns slightly. 
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During 3rd quarter, the mixture finishes ris- 
ing and continues to brown. 

During 4th quarter, the product finishes 
baking and shrinks from the pan. 

Quick bread is usually sufficiently baked 
when: 

1. It is golden brown in color. 

2. It shrinks from the sides of the pan. 

3. The crust springs back into place if pressed 
gently with the finger. 

4. No batter clings to a toothpick inserted 
in the center. 


Order of Work 

1. Set the regulator, if there be one, and light 
the oven. 

2. Get out the necessary utensils and ingre- 
dients. 

3. Prepare the pans. 

4. Sift the flour and measure it. Measure and 
add the other dry ingredients to the flour; then 
sift again. 

5. Measure the liquid ingredients. 

6. Combine the liquids with the dry ingre- 
dients. 

7. Bake the mixture. 


Waffles 
IV, c. sifted all-purpose I +. sugar 
flour legg 
| T. cornmeal 2T. oil 
7p +. salt Ic. milk 


134 t. baking powder 

1. Sift together the dry ingredients. 

2. Separate the egg; put yolk into mixing 
bowl. 

3. Slowly add the oil to the egg yolk, and 
beat until blended. 

4. Add milk and dry ingredients alternately, 
and beat until smooth. 

5. Fold in stiffly beaten egg white. 

6. Cook in a hot waffle iron until brown and 
crisp. 

(Makes 4 seven-inch waffles) 


Note: The secret of good waffles is a very 
hot waffle iron, which should be kept at an 
even temperature throughout the baking. Elec- 
tric waffle irons require no grease. 

Very good waffles can be made from the 
prepared pancake and waffle flours. The addi- 
tion of egg improves most of them. 
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Plain Muffins 


2 c. sifted all-purpose 1 t. salt 
flour legg 
3 +. baking powder Ic. milk 
2 T. sugar 3 T. melted fat or oil 


1, Mix and sift the dry ingredients into mix- 
ing bowl, and make a hole in the center. 

2. Beat the egg until light, and add the milk. 

3. Pour into the center of the dry ingredients, 
and quickly add the melted fat or oil. 

4. Mix just enough to blend the ingredients. 
(Not over 12 to 15 strokes.) The batter will 
break easily from the spoon and look lumpy. 

5. Fill greased muffin tins two-thirds full, 
and bake 25 minutes in a hot oven (425°). 

(Six large or 8 medium muffins) 


Important: Canned milk may be substituted 
for fresh milk in all quick bread recipes. Use 
¥Y c. milk to % c. water. 


Graham Muffins 


| c. sifted all-purpose 1 c. graham flour 


flour legg 
3 +. baking powder 1c. milk 
2 T. sugar 3 T. melted fat or oil 


| +. salt 


1. Mix and sift the white flour, baking 
powder, sugar, and salt. Add to the graham 
flour, and mix thoroughly. Make a hole in the 
center. 

2. Beat the egg until light, and add the milk. 

3. Pour into the center of the dry ingredients, 
and quickly add the melted fat or oil. 

4. Mix just enough to blend the ingredients. 
(Not over 12 to 15 strokes.) The batter will 
break easily from the spoon and look lumpy. 

5. Fill greased muffin tins two-thirds full, and 
bake 25 minutes in a hot oven (425°). 

(Six large or 8 medium muffins) 


Bran Muffins 


| c. sifted all-purpose legg 
flour 3 T. brown sugar 
3 +. baking powder 34, c. milk 
Vp +. salt 3 T. melted fat or oil 
/2 c. raisins (if desired) 
1c. bran 


1. Mix and sift the flour, baking powder, 
and salt. Add the bran and raisins, if used. 
Mix well, and make a hole in the center. 

2. Beat egg until light and add the milk, 
in which the brown sugar has been dissolved. 
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3. Pour into the center of the dry ingredients, 
and quickly add the melted fat or oil. 

4. Mix just enough to blend the ingredients. 

5. Fill greased muffin tins two-thirds full, 
and bake 25 minutes in a hot oven (400°). 


(Makes 8 large muffins) 
Sweet Milk Cornbread 


I c. cornmeal 


| c. sifted all-purpose 
flour legg 
-3 +. baking powder 1c. milk 
2 T. sugar 4 T. melted fat or oil 
i t. salt 


1. Mix and sift the flour, baking powder, 
sugar, and salt. Add to the cornmeal and mix 
well. 

2. Beat the egg until light and add the milk. 

3. Pour into the center of the dry ingredients 
and quickly add the melted fat or oil. 

4. Beat just enough to thoroughly mix. 

5. Bake in a greased 9-inch square pan for 
25 minutes in a moderately hot oven (400°). 


(Serves six) 


Sourmilk Cornbread 


I'4 c. sifted all-purpose 
flour 

3 t. baking powder 

34+. baking soda 

V4 c. sugar 

Vy +. salt 

1. Sift the flour, baking powder, soda, sugar, 
and salt. Add the cornmeal and mix well. 

2. Beat the eggs until light and add the milk. 

3. Pour into center of dry ingredients and 
quickly add the melted fat or oil. 

4, Stir just enough to blend ingredients and 
pour into a greased baking pan about 9 inches 
square and 114 inches deep. 


5. Bake 30 minutes in a moderately hot oven 
(400°). 


11/4 c. yellow cornmeal 
2 eggs 
IY c. sour milk or butter- 


mi 
4T. melted fat or oil 


(Serves eight) 
Soy Flour Muffins 


| c. soy bean flour 
| c. sifted all-purpose 1 egg 
flour 1 c. less 2 T. milk 
%, +. salt 5 T. melted fat 
3 +. baking powder 


2 T. sugar 


1. Mix according to directions given for mak- 
ing Plain Muffins. 
2. Bake in a hot oven (400°) 25 minutes. 
(Makes 6 to 8 muffins) 
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Wheat Germ Muffins 


| c. sifted all-purpose | egg, well beaten 
flour 2 T. molasses 

%4 c. milk 

2 T. melted fat 


3 t. baking powder 

| t. salt 

| c. wheat germ 

1. Follow directions for making Graham Muf- 
fins. Bake 25 to 30 minutes in a hot oven 


(400°). (Makes 6 to 8 muffins) 
Banana Bread 
V3 c. fat 2 c. sifted all-purpose 
24 c. sugar flour 
2/3 c, mashed ripe V4 +. soda 
bananas Vp +. salt 
2 eggs, well beaten 2 +. baking powder 
V4 c. milk 


1. Cream the fat and add the sugar gradually. 

2. Add the bananas and beaten eggs, and 
mix slightly. 

3. Add one-half the flour which has been sifted 
with the soda, salt, and baking powder; then 
add the milk. Beat well. 

4, Add the remaining flour and beat until 
smooth. Pour into a well-greased bread pan 
(814x414x3 inches). Let stand 20 minutes. 

5. Bake in a moderate oven (350°) 1 hour 
and 10 minutes. Serve cold. 


Hot Water Gingerbread 


2'/ c. all-purpose 2 +. nutmeg 
flour 2 eggs 

I'/ +. soda ¥4 c. brown sugar 

| +. baking powder 34, c. molasses 

2 +. cinnamon ¥%4 c. oil 

2 +. ginger | c. hot water 

4, +. cloves 

1. Mix and sift the dry ingredients two times. 

2. Beat the eggs with a rotary beater, 

3. Add the sugar, molasses, and oil to the eggs 
and continue beating until smooth. 

4. Quickly stir in the hot water, and add the 
liquid to the dry ingredients. 

5. Beat until smooth and pour into two 9-inch 
creased cake tins. 

6. Bake 30 minutes in a moderately hot oven 


(375°). (Serves twelve) 


Nut Bread (Light) 


4c. sifted all-purpose | +. salt 

flour 1 c. chopped nuts 
4 t. baking powder 2 c. milk 
| ¢. sugar | t. vanilla 


1. Mix and sift the dry ingredients two times. 
Add the nuts. 


2. Combine the liquid with the dry ingredients 
and mix thoroughly. 

3. Pour into two medium bread pans which 
have been greased. Let stand 20 minutes. 

4. Bake 1 hour in a moderately hot oven 
(3452). 


Nut Bread (Dark) 


Io c. sifted all-purpose | c. graham flour 
flour | c. chopped walnuts 


3 t. baking powder Vy ¢. brown sugar 


Wy t. salt V4 ¢. molasses 

V4 +. soda IW oc. milk 

1. Mix and sift the flour, baking powder, salt, 
and soda two times. 

2. Add the graham flour and the nuts and 
mix well. 

3. Combine the brown sugar, molasses, and 
milk, and stir to dissolve. 

4. Add the liquid to the dry ingredients and 
mix thoroughly. 

5. Pour into a greased baking pan, and bake 
50 to 60 minutes in a moderately hot oven 


(375°). (One medium loaf) 


Baking Powder Biscuits 


Vp +. salt 
our 4 T. fat 
3! +. baking powder About 3% c, milk 

1. Mix and sift the dry ingredients. 

2. With two knives cut the shortening into 
the flour until it is well mixed, but not too 
fine. 

3. Add enough of the milk to make a soft 
dough that can be handled. Mix as little as 
possible. 

4. Turn out on a lightly floured board and 
knead 15 to 20 seconds. 

5. Roll out lightly to thickness of 34 inch 
and cut with a floured cutter. 

6. With a spatula place them on an ungreased 
baking sheet. Bake in a hot oven (450°) 12 to 15 
minutes. 


2 c. sifted all-purpose 


(Makes 12 to 16 biscuits) 


Cinnamon Rolls 


2 T. sugar 
2 +. cinnamon 


Biscuit dough 

1 T. melted butter 

1. Make a recipe of baking powder biscuits 
and roll out in a rectangle to the thickness of 
Y inch. 

2. Brush over with the melted butter. Sprinkle 
with mixed sugar and cinnamon. 
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3. Roll up like a jelly roll. Cut across with a 
sharp knife into 34-inch slices. 

4. Place with cut sides up on a greased baking 
sheet. 

5. Bake in hot oven (425°) 15 minutes, 


(Makes about 12 rolls) 


Yeast Breads 


Ingredients Used in Breadmaking 


The basic ingredients in bread are flour, liquid, 
and yeast. Salt is added to improve flavor. Fat 
is added to make the crumb more tender; sugar, 
to help the yeast grow and to produce a golden 
brown crust. 

All-purpose flour is used in the home to make 
bread and rolls. The amounts given in recipes 
are approximate, as flours and conditions vary. 
The consistency of the dough will guide one in 
the amount to use. 

The liquid may be either milk or water. If milk 
is used it is brought to boiling point to destroy 
enzymes that interfere with the growth of the 
yeast. It is then cooled to lukewarm. Heat 
destroys yeast, and cold retards its growth; 
therefore the liquid should never be more or less 
than lukewarm. During the time of mixing and 
rising, the dough must be kept at an even temper- 
ature. It should be placed where it will be neither 
too hot nor too cold. Between 80 and 85 degrees 
is best for the growth of yeast. 

Yeast may be purchased as moist com- 
pressed or dry granular. Compressed yeast saves 
time in breadmaking. It must be fresh; therefore 
it should be purchased as needed and kept only 
a short time in the refrigerator. Granular yeast 
does not spoil easily. It may be kept in a cool, 
dry place for several weeks. Dry yeast makes 
very good bread if the sponge method is used. 


Methods of Breadmaking 


There are two methods of making bread, the 
sponge method and the straight dough method. 
In the first method half the flour is added to the 
liquid and yeast to make the sponge. This is 
allowed to rise until it doubles in bulk; then the 
remaining flour is added and the dough is 
kneaded and set to rise a second time. 

In the straight dough method all of the flour 
is added at once, and the dough is kneaded and 
set to rise. More yeast may be used to hasten 
the process. Recipes using both methods are 
given below, one using dry granular yeast, the 
other using moist compressed. 


Kneading Bread 


Very little flour should be used on the board. 
The bread should be kneaded until it is smooth 
and blistered in appearance. Kneading must be 
done quickly for the dough must not be chilled. 
Use the palms of the hands with the fingers 
curved. Push the dough from you, turn one- 
quarter way round, fold dough over toward you, 
then push again. When well kneaded, the dough 
should not stick to the fingers or to the board. 

The first kneading requires about 10 minutes. 
The dough is placed in a deep bowl and covered 
with a damp cloth to prevent a crust forming 
on the top. Keep it in a warm place (80° to 85°) 
and free from drafts. Let it rise about two 
hours, or until doubled in bulk and the dough 
sinks away from the finger when pressed gently. 
It is then ready for the next step. 


Shaping the Loaves 

Take the dough for one loaf of bread, and 
flatten it into an oblong shape. Fold in half 
lengthwise and flatten again. Push out all air 
with the knuckles. Lift by the ends and slap on 
the board to draw the dough out to about twice 
the length and twice the width of the pan in 
which it is to be baked. Fold the ends to the 
center, overlap them, and seal well with the 
knuckles. Working from the farther side of the 
long edge, fold the dough toward you one-third 
the way at a time, and seal well between 
each folding by pressing well with the knuckles. 
Roll a few times to tighten the loaf, and seal 
each end well. 

Place in a greased pan with the sealed side 
down. Let rise until doubled in bulk and well 
rounded above the level of the pan. 


Baking the Bread 


Preheat the oven to 450°. Place the pans in 
the center of the oven, and far enough apart 
that the heat will circulate freely about them. 
Bake medium sized loaves 25 to 30 minutes at a 
constant temperature of 450°. Rolls should be 
baked in a 425° oven from 15 to 25 minutes, 
depending upon their size. 

Well baked bread is golden brown all over. 
When 24 hours old the center of the loaf should 
crumble and not form in balls when rubbed in 
the fingers. 


Care of Bread After Baking 


As soon as bread is taken from the oven, it 
should be removed from the pans and placed on 
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a wire rack to cool thoroughly. Brushing loaves 
and rolls with melted butter when they come out 
of the oven will produce a soft tender crust. 
Cover with a clean towel while cooling. 


White Bread 
(Sponge Method with Dry Granular Yeast) 


| pkg. dry granular yeast WW, T. salt 

4 c. lukewarm water 2 T. sugar 

I t. sugar 2 T. shortening 

4c. milk 12 c. sifted all-purpose 


(or milk and water) flour 


1. Add the yeast and the 1 teaspoon of sugar 
to the lukewarm water. Let stand to soften, 
about 10 minutes. 

2. Heat the milk to boiling to destroy en- 
zymes; pour into a large bowl and add the 
salt, sugar, and shortening. Stir until shortening 
is melted. Let stand until lukewarm when tested 
on the wrist. 

3. Add one-half the flour and beat with a 
wooden spocn until the batter is smooth and 
very elastic. Cover and set in a warm place 
until double in size. (About 114 hours.) 

4. Gradually add the remaining flour, and 
work with the spoon until it is smooth. Let the 
dough stand 10 minutes to make it easier to 
handle. Turn out on a lightly floured board and 
knead 10 minutes. 

5. Return the dough to the bowl, which has 
been greased; cover with a damp cloth to pre- 
vent a crust forming on the top; and let stand 
in a warm place about 2 hours, or until doubled 
in bulk. Test with a floured finger. The dough 
should sink away from the finger and hold the 
impression. 

6. Turn the dough out on the board, fold the 
edges in, and divide into three loaves. Round 
lightly, cover with a cloth, and let rest for 15 
minutes. Shape into loaves as directed above 
and place in greased pans. The dough should 
fill the pans (8x4x3 inches) one-half to two- 
thirds full. 

7. Cover the pans with a damp cloth, set in a 
warm place, and let rise until the dough is well 
rounded and extends 1 to 1% inches above the 
level of the pan (from 50 to 60 minutes). 

8. Have the oven heated to 450°. Bake the 
bread 25 to 30 minutes. Remove from pans to 
a rack, and brush with soft butter. Cover with 
one thickness of towel to give a soft crust. 

(Three loaves) 


White Bread 
(Straight Dough Method) 


1 T. salt 7\/2 c. sifted all-purpose 

3 T. sugar flour 

3 T. shortening | cake moist 

2'%, c. hot water or milk compressed yeast 

V/s c. lukewarm water 

1, Measure the salt, sugar, and shortening and 
put into a large bowl. If milk is used bring 
to boiling. Add the hot liquid to the bowl and 
stir to blend all ingredients. Cool to lukewarm 
Or. 95.3 

2. Add all at once the flour and the yeast 
which has been softened in the lukewarm water. 
Mix into a moderately stiff dough with a wooden 
spoon; then with the hands. Cover and let dough 
rest 15 minutes for ease in handling. 

3. Turn dough out onto a very lightly floured 
board and knead 10 minutes, or until the surface 
of the dough is smooth and blistered in appear- 
ance. Return to the greased bowl, cover with 
a damp cloth, and let rise in a warm place 2 
hours, or until doubled in bulk and the dough 
will hold an impression when touched lightly 
with the finger. 

4. Punch down by sinking the closed fist i 
the center and to the bottom of the bowl. Bring 
all the edges to the center, round the dough 
into a smooth ball, and turn over in the bowl. 
Cover and let rise a second time 40 to 45 
minutes. 

5. Punch down again, turn out onto lightly 
floured board, and divide in half. Round lightly, 
cover with towel, and let stand 15 minutes. 
Form into two loaves as directed on page 40. 
Place in greased bread pans, 8x4x3 inches. Cover 
and let rise in a warm place until doubled in 
bulk and well rounded above the level of the pan. 

6. If desired, brush the loaves with soft butter 
before baking. Bake in a very hot oven (450°) 
25 to 30 minutes. Remove from oven and cool 


on racks, 
(Two loaves) 


Whole Wheat Bread 
2 T. melted fat 


I c. lukewarm water 


| cake moist 
compressed yeast 

4 T. brown sugar Ic. sifted flour 

Ic. milk, scalded and 4 c. whole-wheat flour 
cooled I! +. salt 


1. Follow the same method of mixing as given 
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under White Bread (Straight Dough Method). 
(Two small loaves) 


Note: Breads made with dark flours require 
a little slower oven than for white bread. Bake 
at 425°, 35-40 minutes. 


Yeast Muffins 


| c. milk, heated to 2 T. cold milk 
boiling | cake moist 
V4 c. butter or compressed yeast 
margarine | egg, slightly beaten 
2 T. sugar 3c. sifted all-purpose 


1 +. salt flour 


i. Pour the hot milk into a large bowl. Add 
the butter, sugar, and salt. Stir to dissolve sugar 
and melt butter. Cool to lukewarm. 

2. Add the yeast (which has been softened in 
the cold milk) and the beaten egg. 

3. Add two cups flour and beat two minutes. 
Add remaining flour and knead in the bow] until 
smooth and elastic. Cover closely; set in a warm 
place; and let rise 1 to 1% hours, or until 
doubled in size. 

4. Stir down lightly, and put into greased 
muffin tins with a spoon. Let rise 45 minutes; 
then bake in a hot oven (425°) 15 to 20 minutes. 


(Makes 12 large muffins) 


Refrigerator Rolls 


2/, c. shortening 

2 eggs, well beaten 

'/3 c. lukewarm water (or | c. mashed potatoes 
potato water) | c, milk, heated to 

Vc. sugar boiling 

1 T. salt About 7 c. sifted all- 

rerpose flour 

1. Soften the yeast in the lukewarm water 
(or potato water). 

2. Put the sugar, salt, shortening, and mashed 
potatoes into a large bowl. Stir until well 
blended; then cool to lukewarm. Add the yeast 
and beaten eggs. 

3. Add enough of the flour to make a moder- 
ately stiff.dough. Turn out on a floured board 
and knead 10 minutes or until dough is smooth 
and the surface is blistered. 


4, Place the dough in a bowl large enough to 
allow slight rising. Rub over with melted shorten- 
ing, cover tightly, and place in a not too cold 
part of the refrigerator. If dough rises, punch 
it down. 

5. About 1 hour before baking time, pinch off 
as much dough as desired for baking, and shape 


| cake moist 
compressed yeast 


into small rolls about 114 inches in diameter. 
Place in a greased pan, cover with a damp towel, 
and set in a warm place 45 to 60 minutes, or 
until doubled in bulk. 

6. Bake in a hot oven (425°) 15 to 20 minutes. 


(Makes about 4 dozen rolls) 


important: The potatoes should be freshly 
cooked, without salt, and mashed until free of 
lumps. No milk or seasonings should be added. 

Remainder of the dough may be returned to 
the refrigerator. It will keep several days. 


USES OF STALE BREAD 


Stale bread may be moistened slightly with 
water or milk and placed in a slow oven for 
a few minutes to freshen it. It also may be 
used for toast, if not too dry. 

All ends of breads, as well as trimmings from 
sandwiches, may be thoroughly dried out in 
the oven, or by placing them in the sun in paper 
bags. Put through food chopper and keep in 
glass jar with cloth tied over the top. These 
crumbs may be used for scalloped dishes, Brown 
Betty, meat loaf, breading chops or croquettes, 
and in many other ways. 


How to Toast Bread 


Since toast is used so much as a breakfast 
bread, it should be made correctly. To toast 
bread properly it should be cut thin and toasted 
so that it dries out thoroughly before it browns. 

Use stale bread. When fresh bread is toasted, 
the inside remains moist and the toast is soft. 
Moist toast is almost as hard to digest as freshly 
baked bread. 


Cinnamon Toast 


| T. cinnamon 
8 slices bread 


4 T. butter 

3 T. brown sugar 

1. Cream the butter, and slowly add the sugar 
and cinnamon. 

2. Cut crusts from bread, and toast one side. 

3. Remove from oven, and spread the un- 
toasted side with butter mixture. 

4, Return to a hot oven (450°), and bake 
until the mixture is melted and slightly browned. 


Note: White sugar may be used in the place 
of brown, and it may be sprinkled over the 
melted butter instead of creaming, if desired. 


9 Meat-Its Selection and Preparation 


Food Value of Meat 


Meat is one of our most important sources 
of protein, because it contains adequate amounts 
of all the protein building stones (amino acids) 
that are essential to the human body. 

Muscle meats and internal organs of animals 
are rich sources or iron and phosphorus, but 
they lack calcium which is so liberally supplied 
by milk and cheese. It is thought that the body 
absorbs more calcium, however, when the diet 
is high in proteins than when the intake is low. 
This may explain why meat has become such an 
important item in the diet of infants and small 
children. Generous amounts of meat and other 
high quality proteins are also recommended dur- 
ing pregnancy and the nursing period, because of 
the requirements of the developing child. 

Meat is an excellent source of niacin and 
riboflavin and a good source of thiamin and 
other B vitamins. Liver is one of our best sources 
of Vitamin A, as well as a splendid source of the 
B vitamins. 

Meat proteins are easily and almost completely 
digested. Meat fats tend to slow digestion; 
therefore meat seems to satisfy us longer than 
other foods. At least one four-ounce serving 
of meat a day is recommended in the “basic 
seven.” 


Kinds of Meat 


Beef is the flesh of steers, heifers, and cows. 
The first two produce the best beef. Steer beef 
is from animals that are from one to six years of 
age. Good beef is bright red in color, firm to the 
touch, and has streaks of yellow fat in the muscle 
and a good layer around the edge. After the 
steer is killed, the meat is allowed to hang in 
cold storage from fifteen to twenty days to 
ripen and to develop flavor. 

Veal is the flesh of a calf not over twelve 
weeks old at the time of slaughtering. The 
lean of veal is grayish pink in color and has 
very little fat surrounding it or within the muscle 
tissue. The flesh of veal is less tasty than that 
of the more mature animal, but it is liked to 
add variety. 

Lamb is the flesh of the young sheep; mutton 
is the term used for the mature animal. Very 
little mutton is marketed today. According to 
the National Live Stock and Meat Board, 93% 
of the sheep are marketed as lambs and yearlings. 
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Lamb is a darker pink than veal and has 
considerably more fat, which is creamy or pinkish 
in color. As the animal grows older, the color 
of the flesh deepens, and the fat becomes whiter 
and harder. Lamb is liked for its fine flavor. 
Mutton is stronger in flavor than lamb; par- 
ticularly is this true of its connective tissue. 

Pork is the flesh of hogs, usually not older 
than one year. The lean meat looks somewhat 
like veal; but it is easily distinguished from it 
by the large amount of white fat. Fat is also 
distributed throughout the muscle tissues. It is 
the fat that gives pork its distinctive flavor. 

Pork is sold either fresh or cured. Ham and 
bacon are examples of cured pork. 


Variety Meats 


Variety meats is the term that has been given 
to liver, heart, kidney, brains, sweetbreads, 
tongue, and tripe. Their use as food has become 
widespread partly due to cost, and partly be- 
cause of their recognized nutritional value. 

Liver ranks first in nutritional value and in 
popularity. It is an excellent source of vitamin 
A, iron, and copper; and a good source of the 
B vitamins. Beef, pork, veal, and lamb livers 
may be purchased. Calf’s liver is high in price 
because of demand, rather than of food value. 
Pork liver is much more nutritious and the least 
expensive of all. Frying is the favorite method 
of cooking liver; although it may be braised or 
precooked and ground to use with other meats 
in loaves. 

Heart from beef, veal, pork, or lamb is used 
in a number of ways. As the heart muscle is 
tough, long slow cooking with moisture is neces- 
sary to insure tenderness. The young and more 
tender hearts may be stuffed and baked or sliced 
and pan-fried. Hearts should be well washed, 
and the veins and arteries removed before 
cooking. 

Kidneys—beef, pork, veal, and lamb—are used 
alone or combined with beef in pies, or loaves. 
To prepare them they are washed well; then 
split in half and the tubes and fat removed. Slow 
cooking with moisture helps to make them 
tender. 

Brains and sweetbreads are similar in texture, 
and they are prepared in much the same way. 
They are soft and spoil readily; therefore they 
should be used soon after they are purchased. 
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Both are pre-cooked to make them easy to 
handle. After cooking, the connective tissue is 
removed and they may be creamed, scrambled 
with eggs, or dipped in crumbs and egg and fried. 

Tongue is solid meat and very tasty when 
properly prepared. It must be simmered in water 
for a long time until tender. Allow one hour per 
pound for cooking in the seasoned water. Cut 
off the roots and remove the skin while warm. 
It may then be used with vegetables in cas- 
serole dishes, spiced and jellied, or sliced and 
served cold or heated in a savory sauce. 

Tripe is the muscular lining of the stomachs of 
beef and veal. Honeycomb tripe is considered 
the most desirable. It is sold fresh or pickled. 
Fresh tripe is partially cooked before selling, 
but it will require simmering in water from one 
to two hours to make it tender before it is pre- 
pared in any one of a number of ways. 

Recipes for each one of the variety meats are 
given later in the chapter. 


How to Select Meat 


Good meat comes from _ well-conditioned 
animals. It is firm, has a good color, and is odor- 
less. It should be comparatively tender and have 
a generous amount of fat distributed among the 
muscle fibers, as well as along the outer surfaces. 
Tough connective tissue in the lean meat of older 
or inferior animals should not be mistaken for fat. 

Tender meat comes from that part of the 
animal where the muscles are little used. It is 
expensive because it is in demand. The muscles 
which receive more exercise may be tougher, 
but they have good flavor and are just as nutri- 
tious. They require longer and slower cooking, 
however, to soften the connective tissue. 

The more tender cuts of the animal, whether 
it is beef, mutton, lamb, pork, or veal are found 
along the backbone and in the rib and loin sec- 
tions, The tougher cuts are from the neck, 
shoulder, breast, plate, flank, and shanks, The 
rump and heel of the round of beef are also 
among the less tender cuts. 

In buying, you should decide how much you 
can afford to spend for your meat and buy ac- 
cordingly. The medium and low-priced cuts 
may be cooked so that they are as appetizing 
as the more expensive cuts, and they are often 
more nourishing. One should be very careful, 
however, not to pay too dearly for fat and bone. 
Ground meats from reliable shops are among 
the “better buys.” 
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Care of Meat in the Home 


As soon as meat comes from the market, it 
should be removed from the paper; wiped 
with a clean, dry cloth; placed in a shallow, 
uncovered dish; and put into the coldest part 
of the refrigerator. Frozen meats should not be 
thawed until ready to cook. Once thawed, they 
should not be re-frozen. 


Cuts of Meat 


To buy meat intelligently you must know 
the cuts of meat and how each is used. Car- 
casses are first split lengthwise into halves or 
sides. The sides are divided crosswise into fore- 
quarters and hindquarters. These in turn are 
cut into smaller pieces from which we buy our 
steaks, chops, roasts, and other cuts. 

The best way to learn the cuts of meat is to 
study good charts and compare them with the 
actual cuts in the meat market. Learn to observe 
and ask questions every time you visit a market, 
and you will soon learn many things about meat. 

Through the courtesy of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board you are given some 
splendid diagrams showing how beef, lamb, pork, 
and veal are cut; and how each cut may be 
used. The beef chart shows how the cuts from 
a side of beef appear as they lay upon the meat 
block, and just how each may be cooked. 

Study the charts and recipes and see how the 
less tender cuts may be cooked to make them 
attractive and palatable. You will get more 
nourishment for less money, and will find that 
they are quite as appetizing as the more tender 
cuts. 


Principles of Meat Cookery 


The main purpose in cooking meat is to 
make it palatable by improving the flavor and 
softening the connective tissue. Cooking also 
destroys any organisms which may be pres- 
ent. This is important in cooking pork which 
has been butchered at home. Pork that has 
not been inspected may contain the trichina 
parasite which, if not destroyed by very thor- 
ough cooking, may cause serious illness. 

Meat is tender or tough, according to the 
amount and character of its connective tissue. 
Moist heat and long cooking at a low tempera- 
ture will soften tough connective tissue. Cooking 
in acids, such as vinegar or tomato sauce, will 
make tough meats tender. 

Dry heat and high temperatures harden con- 
nective tissue. For this reason, only the more 
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Meat Cuts and How to Cook Them 


BEEF CHART 


Retail Cuts Refail Cuts 
Wholesale Cuts 


Meat Loaf Heel of Round 


h anind Steak TopRound Bottom Round 
— Roast Braise or simmer - 


—— ee 8/0/56 


wy 
Hind Shank 
Soup or Simmer 


Rolled Rump Rump Roast 
Braise ov Roast 


Rolled Flank Flank stew 
——- &raise stew -—— 


S eee 


Fiank SteaR 
Flank Steak Fillets 


Sivloin Steak Pin Bone Sirloin Steak 
Broil or Panbroil 


Say rach afee T Bone Clubd 
‘Stear stear 
a me ov Pdn broil 


QE 


Braise 


® 


late Rolled Snort 


Bolling Seet Plate Ribs standin Rolled 
Simmer ov Braise Rib Roas Rib Roast Btocn 
Roast 80i1——! 


Oe 


Beef Brisket Corned Beef 


BonelessChuck Triangle 
Pot Roast Pot-Roast 
eee 8 /TISE 


frchie SoupBone Cross Cut Shanks 
Soup or Braise ———_—— 


sS 


Arm eee Arm StearR 
Braise 


Rolled NecR Boneless NecR 
&vraise or Stew 
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EA 
a 


BREAST 
STEW: ROAST 
—— 
FORE SHANK 


a 


KIDNEY CHOPS 
_ RIB CHOPS 
SHOULDER 
ROAST - CHOPS 

NECK _ 
STEW - PATTI 
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}, | HIND FOOT 
FRESH - PICKLED 


HAM SHANK |F “i 


CENTER CUT HAMJ——1 
HAM BUTT io \ < 


TENDERLOIN 


SIDE PORK 
FRESH - SALT 


LOIN 
CHOPS - ROAST. 


Z 
Lb % 
Mi xs ty, “Ne o. 


g, 
At 


oa he 
f oo | WZ 


ae 
FRESH -SMOKED 
: oe 


: 

3 

er 

[SHOULDER HOCK 
JOWL BUTT aN 


FORE FOOT 
FRESH - PICKLED 
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SIRLOIN 
CHOPS - ROAST 


—« | LOIN CHOPS 
| _ BREAST |" 
| = — | RIB CHOPS | 
| ROLLED BREAST — | | 
| . ——o-}—] CROWN ROAST. 
_MOCK DUCK _| —} 
ROLLED SHOULDER} Po | An NECK 
ICUSHION SHOULDER a! 
| SHOULDER CHOPS is 
FORE SHANK | 
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tender cuts of meat, containing little connective 
tissue, may be used successfully for broiling or 
roasting. 

Browning meat in a small amount of fat 
develops flavor and improves appearance. Some 
scientists question this practice, however. They 
claim that there is some evidence that the 
nutritive value of proteins are greatly lessened, 
if not entirely destroyed, by the use of high 
temperatures. They even question the practice 
of cooking meat in pressure cookers or the newer 
pressure saucepans. 


Methods of Cooking Meats 


The two methods of cooking with moist heat 
are: (1) braising, (2) cooking (simmering) in 
water. Tough cuts of meat are cooked with 
moist heat, either on surface burners or in the 
oven. There are three methods of cooking with 
dry heat: (1) broiling, (2) pan-broiling, 
(3) roasting. A fourth method is that of frying 
in a pan with a small amount of fat, sometimes 
called sautéing. This is a questionable method, 
however, for reasons stated above. 

Braising is cooking the meat in its own juices, 
or in an added liquid, after first dredging with 
flour and browning in a small amount of fat. 
Braising is done in a covered pan, either on top 
of the stove or in the oven. 

Cooking in water is the method employed 
in making soups and stews. Soups require a 
large amount of water, while stews need but 
a small amount. In either case the water should 
never be allowed to boil. 

Broiling is cooking by direct heat of coals, 
gas flame, or heated electric element. A con- 
stant low temperature (350°) is now regarded 
as best. Many people, however, prefer to sear 
the meat at the higher temperature (500°) to 
develop flavor, then reduce to the lower tem- 
perature to complete the cooking. 

Pan-broiling is cooking in a pre-heated, heavy 
frying pan. All fat should be poured off as it 
forms in the pan. 

Roasting is cooking in the oven in a shal- 
low, open pan. As in broiling, the searing method 
is still preferred by some cooks. The accepted 
method today, however is to use a constant low 
temperature (300° to 350°) for a longer period 
of time. Advantages of this method are: (1) the 
meat is uniformily done throughout and more 
juicy, (2) there is less shrinking, (3) less at- 
tention need be given the meat while it is cook- 
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ing, (4) the oven is less spattered with fat. 
Although meat requires longer coc’ ing when this 
method is used, tests show that the lower tem- 
perature saves considerable fuel, even with the 
extended time of cooking. 


Using a Meat Thermometer 


The usual method of telling when the meat is 
done is to let it remain in the oven a certain 
number of minutes per pound. 

A newer and more certain method of telling 
when the meat is rare, medium, or well-done 
is to use a meat thermometer, which is inserted 
into the center of the thickest muscle before the 
roast is put into the oven. Great care should be 
used to see that the bulb is not embedded in 
fat or near a bone. When the center of the roast 
reaches the desired temperature for rare, medium, 
or well-done meat, it will be indicated on the 
thermometer. The table on page 53 gives the 
interior temperatures of different roasts when 
they are ready to be removed from the oven. 


Using a Time-Table 

A time-table helps one to estimate the time 
a roast should go into the oven in order to be 
done at mealtime. It should be remembered, 
however, that “the minutes per pound” are only 
approximate. Many factors other than weight 
and oven temperature affect the time of roasting. 
The shape of the roast, the amount and shape of 
the bone in it, the proportion of lean and fat 
are all factors which influence the roasting time. 

The degree of doneness (rare, medium, and 
well-done) also affects the cooking time; the 
more done the roast, the longer the cooking time. 
As a rule a small roast requires more minutes per 
pound than the large roast, but the total time of 
cooking is shorter. The time-table on page 53 
is given as an aid to better roasting, with or 
without a thermometer. The weight of the roast, 
the oven temperature, the thermometer reading, 
and the minutes per pound are all given. 


Cooking Frozen Meats 


Frozen meats may be cooked as they come 
from the freezing compartment, or they may be 
thawed first. Either way produces satisfactory 
results, the only difference being in the time 
allowed for cooking. 

As a rule the cooking time may be judged more 
accurately if the meat is thawed. Meat may be 
thawed in the refrigerator or at room tempera- 
ture. The latter takes less time, but there is 
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greater loss of juices. To thaw meat in the 
refrigerator, leave it in its original wrapping and 
place it on a shelf of the refrigerator. Allow 
24 to 48 hours for a four-pound roast, depending 
upon the shape and composition of the roast. 
Steaks or chops will take about 12 hours. 

In roasting unthawed meats, the time allowed 
should be half again as long, or longer, than for 
fresh or thawed meats. A frozen beef or pork 
roast will require about 15 minutes more per 
pound; a leg of lamb, from 10 to 15 minutes. 
This time is approximate, as the shape of roasts 
and the meat-fat and meat-bone ratios vary. 

The oven temperature should be between 300° 
and 350°. The searing method should not be 
used, as a crust forms on the outer surfaces be- 
fore the interior has time to defrost and the 
uneven penetration of heat causes considerable 
shrinkage. There should be little difference in 
cooking losses between fresh and frozen meats 
if the latter are thawed in the refrigerator. 

Steaks and chops may be broiled or pan-fried 
without thawing. Allowing them to thaw par- 
tially, however, produces less steam during the 
broiling. A frozen club steak will require from 
8 to 10 minutes longer to broil than a fresh or 
thawed steak; frozen lamb chops approximately 
5 minutes longer than thawed chops. 


Braised Veal Cutlets 


1 T. vinegar 2 veal cutlets cut | inch 
3 T. oil thick 
Vy +. salt 3 T. flour 
/, +. paprika 1'/, c, strained tomatoes 
| clove garlic V2 +. salt 
1 slice onion Vg +. pepper 
| bay leaf | +. sugar 


1. Make a French dressing of the first four 
ingredients and add the garlic, onion, and bay 
leaf. 

2. Wipe the cutlets with a damp cloth, and 
put them into a shallow baking dish that can 
be covered tightly. Pour the dressing over them, 
cover, and let stand 4 or 5 hours. 

3. Remove meat from oil and brown both 
sides in a heavy frying pan. Cut in pieces the 
size for serving. Arrange in the baking dish. 

4. Add the flour to the oil in which the meat 
was seared, and brown well. Add the water, 
tomatoes, and seasonings; and cook until the 
sauce thickens. Add remaining French dressing. 

5. Pour the sauce over the cutlets, cover 
closely, and cook slowly on the top of the stove, 
or in a moderate oven (300°) for 1% hours. 

(Serves six to eight) 


Lamb Stew 
2 |b. lamb shoulder 2 onions 
4 T. flour 3 stalks celery 
3 T. melted fat 4 carrots 
| qt. boiling water 2 potatoes 
| T. vinegar 2 +t. salt 
| clove garlic Vg +. pepper 


1. Skin and wipe the meat thoroughly with 
a damp cloth. Cut in 14-inch cubes, removing 
all fat. Roll in the flour and brown well in 
the fat. 

2. Add the boiling water, vinegar, and whole 
garlic. Cover closely and simmer % hour. 

3. Remove the garlic, and add the onions and 
celery cut in large pieces. Cook 20 minutes 
longer. 

4. Prepare the carrots and potatoes and cut 
them lengthwise in quarters. Put them in with 
the meat, and add more water if necessary. Sea- 
son with the salt and pepper, and cook 30 


minutes longer. (Serves six) 


Baked Lamb Shanks 


4 lamb shanks Few grains of pepper 


I +. salt 2 +. prepared horseradish 
4 T. flour 2 +. Worcestershire sauce 
1 T. salad oil 2 +, vinegar 

I c. water 


1. Dredge the lamb shanks in 3 tablespoons 
of the flour. Heat the oil in a frying pan, and 
brown the shanks in it. Put them into a casserole. 

2. Add the remaining flour to the oil in which 
the meat was browned, Mix thoroughly, add 
the water, and cook until thickened. 

3. Add the seasonings, and pour over the 
shanks. Cover, and bake in a moderate oven 
(350°) for 1% hours. 


(Serves four) 


Swiss Steak 


2 Ibs. round steak cut 3 c. boiling water 


| inch thick /2 c. chopped onion 
Yo c. flour 2 +. salt 
2 T. fat Vg +. pepper 


1. Wipe the meat with a damp cloth. Thor- 
oughly pound the flour into it on both sides. 

2. Heat the fat in a large iron frying pan, and 
brown the meat well on both sides. 

3. Add the boiling water, onion, salt, and 
pepper. 

4. Cover closely, and cook slowly on top of 
the stove 114 hours, or in a moderate oven 
(350°) 2 hours. 

(Serves six) 
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Note: Vegetables may be cooked with the 
meat, if desired. 


Pot Roast of Beef 


3 to 4lbs. rump or chuck 

2 T. flour 

2 +. salt 

1. Mix the flour, salt, and pepper, and rub 
well into the meat. 

2. Heat the fat in a heavy kettle or Dutch 
oven that can be covered tightly. Brown the 
meat well on all sides. 

3. Add one-half the water, cover closely, 
and reduce the heat until the meat simmers 
but does not boil. Simmer 2 to 3 hours, the 
time depending upon tenderness of meat. Add 
remaining water as needed. 


(Serves six) 


Breaded Pork Chops 


6 loin pork chops, | egg 
Vy inch thick 1 T, cold water 
| c. sifted bread crumbs 2 T. fat 

¥, +. salt 3c. boiling water 

Dash of pepper 

1. Put the bread crumbs in a shallow dish. 

2. Beat the egg with the cold water. 

3. Dip each chop in the egg, and coat with 
the crumbs. Let coating dry about 20 minutes. 

4. Heat the fat in a frying pan, and brown 
the chops well on both sides. Pour off excess 
fat. 

5. Add the boiling water, salt and pepper, 
cover closely, and cook slowly 30 minutes. Re- 
move the lid during the last 10 minutes if the 
meat is too moist. Serve hot with apple sauce. 


(Serves six) 


V4 +. pepper 
| T. fat 


2 c. boiling water 


Note: Veal cutlets may be used instead of 
pork, if desired. Veal heart, cleaned and sliced, 
may also be cooked in this manner. 


Spareribs and Sauerkraut 


| section spareribs Dash of pepper 
. fat 2 No. 2 cans sauerkraut 
¥%y +. salt 1 c. boiling water 

1. Cut the spareribs in servings. 

2. Heat the fat in a frying pan, and brown 
the spareribs thoroughly on both sides. 

3. While they are browning, heat one can 
of the sauerkraut in the bottom of a large covered 
baking pan. Place the spareribs on the heated 
sauerkraut. Add salt and pepper. 


4. Pour excess fat from the frying pan, and 
heat the second can of sauerkraut in the frying 
pan. Spread it evenly over the meat, add the 
boiling water, cover closely, and bake 2% hours 
in a moderate oven (350°). -- 

(Serves nine) 


Broiled Steak 


Porterhouse, club, or Salt 
sirloin steak, cut Pepper 
one inch thick 
1. Wipe the meat with a damp cloth, trim 
off excess fat, and slash the fat edge to prevent 
curling. 
2. Preheat the broiler with the regulator set 
at 350°. Grease the rack with a little of the fat. 
3. Place the steak on the rack, and place 
the broiler pan so that the surface of the meat 
will be 3 inches from the source of heat. Brown 
well on one side, season with salt and pepper, 
and turn to finish cooking on the other side. 
4. Season the second side, place on a hot 
platter, and serve at once. It will require about 
30 to 35 minutes to broil a one-inch steak, de- 
pending on surface area of steak. 


Note: Ground beef patties and lamb chops 
may be broiled. Less time will be required than 
for steaks. Ham may be cooked in this manner, 
but fresh pork and veal should never be broiled. 


Pan-Broiled Chops 


6 loin lamb chops cut 

¥, inch thick 

1. Heat an iron frying pan very hot. Sprinkle 
with a little of the salt. 

2. Place the chops in and quickly sear one 
side, then turn with a spatula, and sear the other 
side. 

3. Reduce the heat and continue cooking, 
turning occasionally, until they are as done as 
desired. Pour off the fat as it collects. 

4. Season with remaining salt and serve im- 
mediately. 


1 +. salt 


(Serves six) 


Roast Leg of Lamb 


5 Ib. leg of lamb 4 +. pepper 
2 T. flour / +. thyme 
2 +. salt 


1. Wipe the meat well with a damp cloth. 
Do not remove the skin. Mix the flour, salt, 
pepper, and thyme, and rub over the lamb. 
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2. Place on a low rack, skin side down, 
in an open shallow pan. (The broi'er pan is 
good.) Roast according to either method given 
below. 

Constant temperature method: Preheat the 
oven to 300°. Place meat on lower shelf of the 
oven and let remain at this temperature 2% 
to 3 hours. 

Searing method: Preheat the oven to 500°. 
Put the meat in and sear 20 to 25 minutes. Re- 
duce heat by opening oven door and turning the 
regulator back to 300°. Cook at this tempera- 
ture to required “doneness.” 

If a thermometer is used, the inner tempera- 
ture should register 175° to 180°, the degree 
depending on the “doneness”’ desired. 

(Serves eight) 


Rib Roast of Beef 


3-rib roast Pepper 

W/o +. salt Garlic, if desired 

1. Wipe the meat with a damp cloth, and 
rub with the garlic if used. Season with salt 
and pepper. 

2. Place on a low rack, fat side up, in an 
open shallow pan. Roast according to either 
method given below. 

Constant temperature method: Preheat the 
oven to 300°. Place the meat on the lower shelf 
of the oven, and let it remain at this temperature 
until done. Allow 22 minutes per pound for 
rare, 25 minutes per pound for medium, and 
30 minutes per pound for well-done meat. 

If a thermometer. is used, the inner tempera- 
ture should register 140° to 170°, according to 
doneness desired. 

Searing method: Preheat the oven to 500° 
and allow the meat to cook at this temperature 
until nicely browned, or about 20 minutes, Re- 
duce the temperature to 300° and continue roast- 
ing until the meat is done. Allow 18 to 20 
minutes per pound for rare, 22 to 25 minutes 
per pound for medium, and 27 to 30 minutes 
per pound for well-done meat. 


(Allow about 14 pound per person) 


Note: A rolled rib roast has the bone removed 
and the thinner muscles of the shortrib section 
rolled around the larger muscle. In roasting, 
allow 10 to 15 minutes longer per pound for 
each degree of doneness than is allowed with the 
standing rib roast. 


Meat Loaf 


¥%, c. milk 
| egg, slightly beaten 
2 +. Worchestershire 


¥%, lb, ground veal 
3, lb. ground beef 


| c. cracker crumbs 


Iz T. chopped onion sauce 
2 t. salt | T. butter 
V2 t. pepper 


1. Mix together all of the ingredients except 
the butter. 


2. Place in a loaf pan 4% by 8 inches. Brush 
over with the melted butter. 


3. Bake at 350° for 1 hour. 
(Serves six) 


Stuffed Roast Shoulder of Pork 


4-6 Ib. shoulder of 2 +. salt 
pork, boned g t. pepper 
2 T. ginger Apple-raisin stuffing 


1. Wipe the pork with a damp cloth, rub 
all surfaces with ginger, and let stand over night. 

2. Make the stuffing, place where the bone 
was removed, roll, and tie securely. Rub with 
salt and pepper. 

3. Place on a rack in a shallow, uncovered 
baking pan, and put into a moderate oven pre- 
heated to 350°. Roast at a constant tempera- 
ture until pork is well done. Allow 40 to 45 
minutes per pound. The smaller roast will re- 
quire the longer time per pound. If a thermom- 
eter is used, the inner temperature should register 
1855 , 


Apple-Raisin Stuffing 


3 c. cubed stale bread 

Vy, +. salt 

Ye t. pepper 

tot. onion juice 

1. Mix all ingredients together; add the melted 
butter last, and toss lightly. Pack lightly into 
cavity of pork. 

(Serves six to eight) 


'/y c. chopped apple 
Yo c. raisins 
V4 c, melted butter 


Meat Extenders 


When the food budget does not permit much 
meat, the appetite may be satisfied by cooking 
a smaller amount of meat in combination with 
other foods. The flavor of meat adds much 
to fresh vegetables, dried beans, macaroni, and 
other cereal products. Stews may be made, using 
less meat and more vegetables. The recipes given 
below are good ways to make a little meat serve 
many. 
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TABLE IV—TIME FOR ROASTING 


Oven Interior Approxi- 
Weight Tempera- Temperature mate 
ROAST Pounds ture When Removed Time Per 
Constant From Oven Pound 
BEEF Degrees F. Degrees F. Minutes 
PO MERRCUARL IS OX UDI Bac saco ck wacndecenscce costs 6-8 300 140 18-20 
160 22-25 
170 27-30 
Standing ribs (1 rib).............. 1.8 350 140 33 
160 45 
170 50 
ROMEO TIDS 22a ee ees 6-8 300 140 32 
160 38 
170 48 
CONES CO) ae ee ee ia 5-8 300 150-170 25-30 
PPRUATY] Daren cece ee nen rere rcceee 5-7 300 150-170 25-30 
PORK—FRESH 
POIN—— CONL OT woe oo oenceccece nce sesascees 3-4 350 185 35-40 
WiNnolaee tes eee 12-15 185 15-20 
NOS Wee ee tee 3-4 185 45-50 
Shoulder—Whole ............--------- 12-14 350 185 30-35 
Boned and rolled ................ 4-6 350 185 
REUIOT Oe e e  cencreas 4-6 350 185 
BPE UL Et ee asec secck oe 4-6 350 185 45-50 
Presta tigi tes... 10-12 350 185 30-35 
PORK—SMOKED 
Pama Wholatc oe 10-12 300 170 25 
Hendered <:_20- eo 10-12 300 160 15 
Higit ree a 6 300 170 30 
Pendered mek Oe 6 300 160 20 
Shank’ end 2220.0... 3 300 170 40 
BWth end). 2 Se. 3 300 170 45 
Gottacel DULtEe.. ee ae 2-4 300 170 35 
DOLCE TTC) <q eae ae ei a RUE at te 3-10 300 170 35 
LAMB 
NPY eg. a -iltsh 6 ca EI tac ea a 61%4-7% 300 175-180 30-35 
Shoulder—Rolled 3-4 300 175-180 40-45 
Shoulder. ............. ss 4%-5% 300 175-180 30-35 
Goshione ee eS 3-4 300 175-180 30-35 
VEAL 
IOOSTOAS tet ete conten ee 7-8 300 170 25 
Long t.e ae  e 41%-5 300 170 30-35 
Rack=-4-6 ribs eee 2%-3 300 170 30-35 
Shoulderniee tee eee eee / 300 170 Pag) 2 
Shoulder—rolled .................. 5 300 170 40-45 


. 


Oven temperatures for the constant temperature method were selected because they give results comparable 
to the searing method in browning, amount of shrinkage, and in roasting time per pound. This table serves as 
a guide, therefore, in roasting by either method. 


Courtesy of the National Livestock and Meat Board. 
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Tamale Pie 


6 c. boiling water | lb, hamburger 


2 +. salt 3 c. strained tomatoes 
I'/. c. cornmeal 1 +. salt 
3 T. fat or oil | +. Grandma's Pepper 


34 ¢. chopped onion 

1/3 c. chopped green 

pepper 

1. Make a mush by stirring the cornmeal 
into the boiling salted water and cooking 30 
minutes in a double boiler. 

2. Cook the onion and green pepper in the 
fat until tender, but not brown. Add the meat 
and stir until the red color disappears. Add 
the tomato, remaining salt, and Grandma’s 
Pepper, or chili powder. 

3. Spread one half the mush in the bottom 
of a greased baking dish. Add the meat mix- 
ture, and spread the remaining mush over the 
top. 

4. Bake 45 minutes in a moderately hot 
oven (350°). 


or chili powder 


(Serves six to eight) 


Mock Enchiladas 


2 T. fat or oil 1 T. fat 

Vy c. chopped onion 34, Ib, hamburger 

| T. parsley Vy +. salt 

3 c. strained tomatoes 12 large soda crackers, 
¥, +. salt unsalted 


| +. Grandma's Pepper 


6 ripe olives 
| T. cold water 


'/ c. finely cut cheese 

1. Make a tomato sauce by cooking the onion 
and parsley in the fat until tender but not brown, 
and adding the tomatoes and salt. Cover and 
cook slowly 30 minutes. Add the Grandma’s 
Pepper mixed with the cold water. 

2. Fry the hamburger in the tablespoon of 
fat until brown, and add salt. 

3. Soak 6 crackers in the tomato sauce. When 
tender, remove with a pancake turner and place 
in a greased baking pan. 

4. Spread meat over each cracker, sprinkle 
with cheese, and put an olive in the center of 
each. 

5. Soak remaining crackers in sauce and 
place on top of those in baking dish. 

6. Pour remaining sauce over all and bake 
in a moderate oven (350°) for 25 minutes. 
(Serves six) 


Note: Other recipes which may be used as 
meat extenders are: Italian Spaghetti, Spanish 
Rice, and Wheat and Vegetable Loaf. See Chap- 
ter 7, “Cereals and Cereal Products.” 


Stock Soups 


The tougher cuts of beef are used for soup 
stock. For every pound of meat there should 
be %4 pound of bone. Bone improves the flavor. 

Soup meat should be cooked slowly and for 
a long time in order to draw out the juices. 
Letting it stand in the cold salted water one- 
half hour before cooking also extracts the juices. 

Soup stock may be made and kept in the 
refrigerator several days. By adding rice, noodles, 
macaroni, or vegetables, a number of different 
soups may be made from the same stock. 


Soup Stock 

2 Ibs. shin of beef 

2 qts. cold water Vz bay leaf 

| T. salt 4 peppercorns 

1. Cut the meat into small pieces. Add the 
water and seasonings, and let stand %4 hour. 

2. Simmer slowly for 3 hours, adding water 
as it evaporates. 

3. Put through a coarse strainer and set 
aside to cool. Remove most of the fat before 
using in soup. 


2 cloves 


Vegetable Soup 


I'/. qts. soup stock 
V2 c, chopped celery 
1/3 c. chopped onion 


/. c. diced carrots 
Vc. diced turnips 
2 T. parsley 

1. Put all the vegetables, except the parsley, 
into the stock and cook 20 to 30 minutes, adding 
water if necessary. Just before serving, add 
the finely chopped parsley, and more salt if 
desired. (Serves five) 


Note: Tomatoes, peas, potatoes, and cabbage 
are also used in vegetable soups. 


Left-Over Meat Dishes 


Very tasty dishes may be prepared from 
left-over meats, if one will do a little experi- 
menting. After trying the recipes below, see 
if you can make up some recipes of your own. 


Meat Pie 


1. Cut leftover roast lamb or beef into small 
pieces. Heat in left-over gravy, adding water 
if necessary. Add extra salt and pepper to im- 
prove the flavor. — 

2. Put into a greased baking dish and cover 
with a rich baking powder biscuit dough. (See 
“Baking Powder Biscuits,” page 39.) 

3. Bake 15 to 20 minutes in a hot oven 
(425°). 
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Shepherd's Pie 


2 c. cooked meat I ¢. gravy or stock 


2 T. drippings V4 +. pepper 
2 T. minced onion 2 t. salt 
1 T. flour 4c, mashed potatoes 


1. Cut the meat in small pieces and put into 
a pudding dish. 

2. Fry the onion in the drippings, add the 
flour, and cook until brown, stirring while you 
do so. Then add the gravy or stock and the 
seasonings. Pour this over the meat. 

3. Cover with mashed potatoes and bake 
until golden brown. 

(Serves six) 


Minced Lamb on Toast 
Cut left-over roast of lamb into small pieces. 
Heat in the left-over brown gravy. Serve on 
toast. 


Beef Hash 
2 c. coarsely ground roast | +. salt 
beef Vg t. pepper 
2 c. coarsely ground I'/2 c. hot water or 
potatoes meat stock 
1/3 c. chopped onion 3 T. fat 


1. Mix the meat, potatoes, onion, salt, and 
pepper. Add liquid to moisten. 


2. Heat fat in frying pan. Turn in mixture, 
cover closely, and cook until potatoes are done. 
Add water if necessary, and stir occasionally 
to prevent sticking. 


(Serves four) 
VARIETY MEATS 
Stuffed Heart 


| beef heart 1 clove garlic 
2 qts. water Celery leaves from 
| bay leaf 2 inner stalks 


| sprig parsley 1 T. salt 


1. Wash the heart well in plenty of warm 
water. Remove the large arteries and veins, and 
any blood clots. 

2. Simmer the heart in the water with all of 
the seasonings except the salt. Add the salt after 
the first 30 minutes. Remove heart from liquor 
and cool. 

3. Make a bread stuffing (see recipe, page 64) 
and fill the cavities. Tie or fasten with skewers. 

4, Brown the heart on all sides in 1 table- 
spoon of fat or drippings. Place in a covered 
baking dish with 1 cup of the broth in which the 


heart was cooked. Bake 2 to 2% hours in a 
slow oven (275°). 
(Serves 8) 


Savory Tongue 


1/3 c. chopped onion 

V2 c. diced celery 

Vy ¢. carrots 

31/5 c. stock in which 
tongue was cooked 

Vg t. pepper 


| beef tongue 

3 qis. boiling water 

| bay leaf 

2 celery tops 

1 clove garlic (if 

desired) 

2'/2 +. salt 

1. Wash the tongue well; cover with the 
boiling water; and add the bay leaf, celery tops, 
and garlic. Cover and simmer 1 hour or until 
half done. Add the salt at the end of the first 
30 minutes. 

2. Cool the tongue until it can be handled; 
then remove the skin and roots. Place in a 
casserole and add the diced vegetables, stock, 
and pepper, Cover closely, and bake in a slow 
oven (275°) about 2 hours, or until tender. 

3. Remove the tongue to a serving dish. Strain 
out the vegetables and place around the tongue. 

4. Thicken the stock with flour mixed with 
cold water. (Allow 2 tablespoons flour for 1 
cup of stock.) Pour over the tongue and serve. 


(Serves six to eight) 


Pan-Fried Liver and Bacon 


3 T. flour 
¥%y +. salt 


8 slices bacon 

1 Ib. liver sliced '/ inch 

thick 

1. Fry the bacon in a large iron frying pan 
until crisp, turning often. Drain on a paper 
towel or napkin. Keep hot on a platter. 

2. Dredge the liver in the flour; then cook in 
the hot fat, browning first one side and then the 
other. Lower the heat, and cook until as done as 
desired. 

3. Season and serve on the platter with the 
bacon. 

(Serves four) 


Lamb Kidneys, Creole Style 


8 lamb kidneys 

3 slices bacon 

4 T. flour 

1/3 c. chopped onion 

'/3 c. chopped green Dash of cayenne pepper 
pepper Buttered toast 


1. Wash kidneys and dry. Cut in half length- 
wise, and remove the fat. Dredge with flour. 
2. Cut bacon in small pieces, and try out 


2 c. canned tomatoes 
| t. sugar 

IW/y +. salt 

Vg +. curry powder 
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in saucepan. Add the kidneys, onion, and green 
pepper. Toss and turn until nicely browned 
and thickened, about 10 minutes. 

3. Add the tomatoes and seasonings, cover, 
and cook slowly for 30 minutes, or until kidney 
is tender. Stir occasionally to prevent sticking. 
Serve on triangles of toast. 


(Serves six) 


Spanish Tripe 


| Ib. tripe 1/3 c. chopped onion 
V2 +. salt 1/3 c. chopped green pepper 
Vi, +. sugar 3 c. chopped celery 


1 c. hot tomato sauce 
| T. chopped parsley 
Vp +. salt 


1. Wash the tripe thoroughly, and cut in 
l-inch squares. Cover with the cold water, add 
the salt and sugar, and simmer 2 hours. 

2. Add the garlic, onion, green pepper, and 
celery. Simmer about 1 hour longer. Watch 
to see that it does not burn. Add water if needed; 
but there should be little water when the tripe 
is done. 

3. Add the tomato sauce, salt, and parsley. 
Allow time for blending. 


(Serves four) 


1 qt, cold water 
1 clove garlic 
(optional) 


Brains 


2 sets veal brains 


| T. vinegar 
2 qts. water 


II, +. salt 
2 peppercorns 

1. Soak the brains in cold water 1 hour. 
Remove the membranes under slowly running 
water. 

2. Put the brains, vinegar, and seasonings 
in the water. Bring to boiling; then reduce the 
heat and simmer 15 minutes. Drain and drop 
into cold water. Remove from the water and 
prepare in one of the following ways: 

a. Break the brains in small pieces and 
scramble with. eggs. 

b. Cut the brains in small pieces and sauté 
in butter until a delicate brown. Toss lightly 
while cooking so that they brown evenly. One 
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minute before removing from fire, add 1 cup 
coarsely chopped green pepper for each set of 
brains. Season with Worcestershire or Soya sauce. 

c. Cut brains lengthwise in halves, dip in 
cracker crumbs, then in beaten egg, and again 
in crumbs. Sauté in butter until golden brown. 

d. Cut the brains lengthwise, dip in melted 
butter, and broil. 


Note: Sweetbreads are prepared in the same 
way as brains. They are especially good creamed 
with mushrooms and served in patty shells. Allow 
1 cup medium cream sauce to each pair sweet- 
breads. 


PICKLED AND SMOKED MEATS 


Corned Beef 


4-5 Ib. piece corned beef 8 whole cloves 


I bay leaf 


1. Wash the beef and tie in shape if necessary. 
Cover with cold water, and bring slowly to boil- 
ing. Boil 5 minutes and remove scum. 


2. Add the cloves and bay leaf; reduce the 
heat, and simmer four to six hours longer. When 
tender remove from heat, cool, and let stand in 
the liquid over night. 

3. Remove from liquid to a dish. Cover with 
a plate and weight it down until the meat is well 
pressed. Slice and serve cold, or reheat. 


(Serves eight) 


Baked Ham 


10-12 Ib. tender smoked ham_ |! c. brown sugar 
2 T. prepared mustard Whole cloves 


1. Wrap the ham in parchment paper, and 
place on a rack in a shallow pan, fat side up. 
Bake 3% to 4 hours at 325° F. 

2. Remove the paper and cut off the skin. 
Score the fat in diamond shapes. Spread the 
mustard and brown sugar evenly over the se 
Press cloves into the diamonds. 

3. Bake in a hot oven (400°) 20 minutes, or 
until the ham is golden brown. 


10° Fish and Shellfish 


Food Value of Fish 


Fish is an important protein food and meat 
substitute. It is a good source of phosphorus. 
Salt-water fish are rich in iodine. Oysters and 
clams have a high iron content. 

Fish livers are our best source of vitamin A 
and D. The fiesh supplies thiamin and riboflavin. 
Fish should be used frequently—more often than 
at present. * 


Characteristics of Fish 

The connective tissue of fish dissolves very 
readily when heated, and great care must be 
taken in cooking it to prevent the flesh from 
falling apart. 

Some fish are oily; that is, they have oil 
distributed throughout the flesh. In dry, or 
lean, fish the oil is found principally in the liver. 
Salmon and mackerel are examples of oily fish; 
cod, sole, and brook trout are dry. Halibut, a 
white fish with half the oil content of salmon, 
stands between the two extremes. 


Care of Fish 


Fish, both fresh and canned that has been 
opened, spoils quickly; therefore it should be 
kept on ice until it is to be prepared. Fish should 
never be placed in the refrigerator in an open 
dish, as it will impart a flavor to the other foods. 

When a whole fish is purchased, remove any 
scales which have not been removed at the 
market by scraping with the blade of a knife, 
from tail to head. Wash well, inside and out, 
under cold running water. 

Sliced fish should be wiped with a damp cloth 
rather than washing it in running water. 


Freshness of Fish 

Near the ocean or large inland lakes one 
should have little trouble getting fresh fish. It 
is well to examine them closely, however. The 
flesh of fresh fish is firm and elastic; the gills 
are red; the tail and fins are stiff; the eyes are 
bright and bulging; and there is no strong odor. 


Cooking Fish 

To produce tenderness in fish is never a 
problem. The great difficulty is to keep it from 
falling to pieces. The following suggestions will 
be helpful: (1) fillets may be breaded with egg 
and cracker crumbs; (2) steamed fish may be 
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tied in cheese cloth; (3) Baked fish may be 
wrapped in parchment paper; (4) ail cooked fish 
should be handled with a broad spatula. 


Steamed Fish 


2 Ib, piece of bass, 

halibut, or cod 

IW +. salt 

1. Wash the fish and place in a steamer. 

2. Sprinkle with the salt and pepper. Place 
the onion and bay leaf on the top. 

3. Steam over boiling water 30 to 40 minutes, 
the time depending upon the thickness of the 
piece. When done, the flesh should leave the 
bone easily. 

4. Carefully remove from the steamer with 
a wide spatula, Serve with Cream Sauce. (See 
page 58.) 


Vg t+. pepper 
2 slices onion 
1 small bay leaf 


(Serves five) 


Baked Fish 


3 lb. fish, whole or in a 


iece 
WA t. salt 


1. Wash the fish and dry well. Sprinkle in- 
side and out with pepper and salt. If the fish 
is whole, fill it with the stuffing given below, 
fasten with toothpicks, and sew with coarse 
thread. 

2. Cut gashes about 3 inches apart and insert 
pieces of the salt pork or bacon. 

3. Bake the fish in a hot oven (400°) for 
50 or 60 minutes or until the flesh separates 
easily from the bone. Serve with lemon or tartar 
page 58. 


Vg +. pepper 
| slice salt pork or 2 
slices bacon 


(Serves six) 


Note: If baking salmon or mackerel, omit the 
salt pork or bacon, and substitute thin slices of 
lemon. 


Stuffing 

For each cup of stale bread or cracker crumbs, 
use: 

| +. chopped onion 

2 T. melted butter 

Vy +, salt 

1. Cook the onion in the butter until tender, 
but not brown. 

2. Add all the other ingredients and mix with 
hot water to moisten slightly. 


Spk. pepper 
| +. chopped parsley 
| T. chopped pickle 
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Pan-Fried Fish 


6 tenderloin of sole 2 c. fine cracker crumbs 

| egg IV/2 +. salt 

2 T. milk or water 3 T. fat 

1. Beat the egg, and add the milk or water. 

2. Dip the fish into this mixture; then roll in 
the cracker crumbs. 

3. Place in a hot frying pan in which the fat 
has been melted. Fry on one side until brown; 
then turn carefully with a spatula and brown 
the other side. Add more fat if necessary. Salt 


when done. (Serves six) 


Creamed Codfish 


| T. chopped parsley 
| hard-cooked egg 


Vo Ib. codfish 

1'/2 c. medium white sauce 

2 +. lemon juice 

1. Flake the salt codfish into small pieces 
and remove the bones. Soak several! hours in cold 
water. 

2. Drain, put into saucepan, and add cold 
water to cover. 

3. Simmer in an open kettle 20 minutes, or 
until tender. 

4. Drain and add to the white sauce. (See 
“White Sauces,” page 24.) Add lemon juice, 
parsley, and chopped hard-cooked egg just 
before serving. Serve on toast. 


(Serves five) 


Fish Chowder 


2 Ibs white fish 2 c. boiling water 


3 c. cold water 1 T. salt 

2 inch cube salt pork Vy +. pepper 
3%, c. chopped onion 3c. mi 

3 c. cubed potatoes 2 T, butter 


1. Remove the skin and bones from fish, and 
cut the flesh into small pieces. 

2. Cover the skin and bones with the cold 
water and simmer 25 minutes. Strain and save 
this stock for chowder. 

3. Cut the salt pork into small pieces and 
fry in the chowder kettle until the pork is crisp. 
Add the onion and cook until tender, but not 
brown. 

4. Add the potatoes, boiling water, salt, and 
pepper. Boil 10 minutes. 

5. Add the fish stock and fish, and simmer 
10 minutes. 

6. Last add the milk and butter, and heat 
well before serving. (Serves six) 


Note: Canned fish flakes, tuna, or clams may 
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be used instead of fresh fish. Use water in place 
of the fish stock. Add the fish after the potatoes 
are done. 


Salmon Loaf 


| No. 2 (1 Ib.) can salmon ‘'/p ¢. salt 

| medium cooked potato Vg t+ pepper 

2 stalks celery 2 ¢. cracker crumbs 
| small onion | beaten egg 

Ya green pepper | T. butter 


1. T. butter 


1. Remove skin and bones from salmon and 
flake. 

2. Put the vegetables through the food chopper, 
simmer in the butter until soft, and add to the 
salmon. 

3. Add the seasonings, one-half the cracker 
crumbs, and the beaten egg. Mix well. 

4. Shape in a loaf, roll in remaining crumbs, 
and place into an open, greased baking dish. 
Dot with the remaining butter. 

5. Bake in a slow oven (325°) for 1 hour. 
Serve with “Cream Sauce” given below. 


(Serves six) 


FISH SAUCES 


Fish, when cooked, is dry and lacks the fine 
flavor of meat. For this reason it is generally 
served with lemon or a sauce which is tart and 
well seasoned. 


Tartar Sauce 


| ¢. mayonnaise 
1 +. lemon juice 
I +, onion juice 


| T. chopped pickle 
| +. chopped parsley 
| T. chopped capers 


1. Combine all the ingredients and chill. 


Cream Sauce 


lc. milk Vy +. Worcestershire 
2 T. butter sauce 

2 T. flour 2 hard cooked eggs 

Vy +. salt | +. chopped parsley 


2+. lemon juice 


1. Make a white sauce of the milk, butter, 
flour, and salt. 

2. Add the lemon juice ae Worchestershire 
sauce, Beat. 

3. Stir in the hard-cooked eggs, coarsely 
chopped, and the parsley just before serving. 


OTHER SEA FOODS 


Oysters, clams, mussels, and abalone are the 
shell fish used for food in this country. All but 
the abalone are rich in minerals and vitamins, 
because they are the whole organism. 
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Shrimps, prawns, lobsters, and crabs are used 
in appetizing salads and creamed dishes. They, 
too, supply the mineral iodine. 


Pan-Fried Oysters 


I pt. large oysters 2 c. fine cracker crumbs 


2 small eggs | +t. salt 
2 T. milk or water Vg t. pepper 
4 T. fat or oil 


1. Drain the oysters on paper towels, remov- 
ing any bits of broken shell. 

2. Beat the eggs, and add the milk or water. 

3. Roll the oysters in the crumbs; then dip 
in egg and again in crumbs. 

4. Heat the fat in a large frying pan, and 
fry the oysters until a delicate brown, first on 
one side, then on the other. Sprinkle with salt 
and pepper while cooking. Add more fat if 
necessary. 

(Serves four) 


Fried Abalone 
14 c, dried bread or 


& abalone steaks 


1 egg cracker crumbs 

1 T. milk or water 1 +. salt 

V4 +. salt Vg +. pepper 
Method I. 


1. Beat the egg slightly, and add the milk 
or water, and salt. 

2. Dip the abalone in the egg, then in the 
crumbs, and fry in deep fat until a golden brown. 
(See directions for frying in deep fat, page 97.) 

3. Drain on paper and sprinkle with salt and 
pepper. Serve with lemon or tartar sauce. 


Method II. 


1. Prepare a fritter batter, using the recipe 
on page 98, but omit the sugar. 
2. Dip the steaks into the batter, and fry in 
deep fat until golden brown. 
3. Drain on paper and serve with lemon or 
tartar sauce. 
(Serves six) 


Note: The abalone meat is the muscular foot 
by which the animal clings to the rocks. When 
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caught, the foot is instantly contracted making 
the meat very hard and tough. Before cutting 
into steaks the meat is pounded well with a 
wooden mallet to break apart the muscle and 
make it more tender. 


Crab Creole 
2 T. butter Vg t, soda 
Vy c. chopped onion | c. pastry cream 
4c. chopped green 3 T. flour 


| can crabmeat (or 


| fresh crab) 


epper 

1/2 c. canned tomatoes 

| +. sugar | clove garlic 

I t, salt 2 c. sliced, ripe 

Dash of cayenne pepper olives 

1, Cook the onion and green pepper in the 
butter until tender, but not brown, Add the 
tomatoes and seasonings, and cook slowly for 
20 minutes. 

2. Add the soda, and stir to blend. Add the 
cream mixed with the flour. Cook 10 minutes 
longer. 

3. Add the crab meat and allow time for 
blending. Just before serving, add the garlic, 
cut very fine, and the chopped olives. 

4. Serve in individual rice rings, or in patty 
cases. 

(Serves eight to ten) 


Fried Prawns 


Allow 6 to 8 prawns per person. 
Milk 
Cornmeal 
1. Remove shells from prawns; also the black 
line running along the back (intestinal vein). 
2. Dip in milk, and roll in the cornmeal. 
3. Fry in deep fat (380°) for 2 to 3 minutes, 
or until a golden brown. 
4. Drain on paper towels, and serve at once 
on traingles of toast, Garnish with parsley and 
ripe olives. 


Note: If the prawns have not been cooked 
in the market, it will be necesssary to drop them 
in boiling water and cook 15 to 20 minutes, or 
until the shells turn pink. 


Il Poultry | 


Poultry includes all the domesticated birds 
used for food. They are chicken, turkeys, ducks, 
geese, squabs, and pigeons. This chapter will 
deal with but the first two. 


Food Value of Poultry 


The nutritive value of poultry differs little 
from meat. Its proteins are of the same high 
quality as meat, and it is a good source of thia- 
min and riboflavin. Poultry also supplies some 
iron and phosphorus. 


Buying Poultry 

In buying poultry, a good rule to follow is to 
allow one pound for each person served. Select 
plump birds with an empty crop. One should 
not pay a fancy price for chicken feed. Become 
familiar with the market terms in order to know 
what to purchase. The age of the bird and the 
methods of cooking are designated in the follow- 
ing terms: 

Broilers are from 2% to 314 months old and 
weigh about 144 pounds dressed. One half 
chicken is allowed for each person. 

Fryers are from 3% to 5 months old, and the 
weight varies according to the breed of chicken. 

Roasters are from 5 to 9 months old. They, 
too, vary in weight. 

Fricassees are between 9 months and one year. 

Fowls older than one year should be used 
only for stewing, soups, and broths. 

The younger the chicken, the more one pays 
for bone. Broilers have little more than 50% 
edible flesh. Well-fattened, young hens are the 
best bargains, if one knows how to cook for 
tenderness. 

Hens (both chicken and turkey) have sweeter 
meat and a more delicate flavor than the male 
birds, unless the latter are capons. 


Selecting Poultry 


In selecting broilers and fryers, one does not 
have the difficulty that one has in choosing 
a chicken to roast or fricassée. In the latter 
case, one must be careful not to get a bird that 
is too old. In tender, young poultry you should 
note the following: 

Skin. The skin should be smooth, soft, moist, 
and white, rather than yellow. There will be 
pinfeathers but no long hairs on the young bird. 

Feet. The feet and legs should be soft and 
smooth. Hard, dry, scaly legs indicate an old, 
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tough bird. The toes should be pliable, and, 
in the male bird, the spurs should not have de- 
veloped. 

Breast. The end of the breast bone should 
be soft and flexible when pressed with the 
thumb, 


Preparing Poultry for Cooking 


As soon as poultry is purchased, remove any 
pinfeathers left on the bird; singe off the tiny 
hairs by turning slowly over a direct flame until 
all surfaces have been exposed. Remove the head 
and clean the skin by rubbing it generously with 
soda. Rinse well under running water, and draw. 


To Draw Poultry 


Cut a slit in the skin just below the breast 
bone large enough to admit the hand. Insert 
the fingers and loosen the entrails. Cut around 
the vent and loosen from the skin. Reach high 
up in the breast cavity and break the windpipe. 
Grasp the gizzard firmly and remove the upper 
organs. Draw them down over the entrails which 
are removed last. Take the lungs and kidneys 
from the hollows near the backbone, and dis- 
card. Cut out the oil sac on the back of the tail. 

Insert two fingers under the skin, close to 
the neck, and remove the crop and windpipe. 
Pull back the skin, and cut off the neck. (Save 
the neck to cook with the giblets for gravy.) 
If the bird is to be roasted, leave enough skin 
for trussing. 

Allow cold water to run through the bird 
to clean the inside. Wipe dry with a clean cloth. 

Broilers may be drawn in a different manner. 
After removing the head and feet, cut length- 
wise down the back with a pair of poultry scis- 
sors or a sharp knife. Lay open, and remove the 
entrails; then wash. 


To Prepare the Giblets 

Cut the heart, gizzard, and liver free from 
the entrails. Be very careful not to break the 
gall bladder, a long green sac lying between the 
lobes of the liver. Cut this out carefully, and dis- 
card. To clean the gizzard, cut lengthwise through 
the fleshy part down to the tough lining. Break 
open and remove the sac. 


Stuffing a Bird 
Select your favorite dressing, salt the bird 
very lightly on the inside, and pack the main 
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cavity loosely to allow for expansion of the 
dressing as it bakes. If desired, different kinds 
of dressings may be used in the breast and main 
cavities. 

Stuffing the neck of a chicken is a matter 
of choice. It gives a plumper appearance when 
stuffed. 

Close the openings. Either sew with a large 
needle and coarse thread, or insert skewers, and 
lace over them with cord. 


Trussing a Bird 

To truss a bird for roasting, have about two 
yards of strong cord, one metal skewer, and 
three or four small wooden skewers. (Strong 
hardwood toothpicks will do for a chicken.) 

After stuffing, fold the wing tips back under 
the first joint and press the wings against the 
back until the tips almost meet. Flatten out 
the neck skin, and draw it over the tips of wings. 
Insert the metal skewer, first, down through 
the skin and the first wing-tip; then through 
the skin or muscle of the back, and out again 
through the second wing-tip and neck skin. (See 
illustration. ) 

After stuffing the main cavity, draw the 
skin together and insert three wooden skewers, 
about one inch from the edge on each side. 
(This is easily done, if the incision has been 
made from the breast bone to the tail, rather 
than crosswise of the bird.) 

Now begin to tie with the string. Find the 
center and bring it across the bird and under 
the ends of the skewer nearest the breast bone. 
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Lace, crisscross, under the ends of the other two 
skewers. Tie, but do not cut. 

Bring the free ends of the drumsticks and 
the tail together, wrap cord around them, and 
tie at the back. Without cutting, bring the 
free ends of the cord up and under the metal 
skewer at the neck. Give the string its final 
tie, and cut the ends. The bird is then ready for 
roasting. 


To Cut Up a Chicken 


A sharp knife is essential in cutting up a 
chicken. A good pair of poultry scissors will also 
be helpful. 

Broilers are split in half lengthwise. Small 
fryers may also be cut in half. Older fryers 
and fricassées are cut in pieces. 

To cut up a chicken properly, it should be 
severed at the joints. Learn where to cut the 
skin near each joint, bend the pieces back until 
the joint snaps; then cut the tendons and re- 
maining skin. Cut the chicken in the following 
order: 

1. Cut the thigh joint next to the body; 
then separate the upper part of leg from the 
drum-stick. 

2. Cut off the wings at the body, and bend 
the tips back and under the first joint. 

3. Separate the breast from the back by 
cutting the skin in the center of the back, just 
where the ribs end. Bend back to snap joints, 
and cut remaining skin and flesh. 

4. Divide the back in half, crosswise, and 
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lay each half open. Press with hands to break 
the back bone. 

5. Remove the wishbone piece, by cutting 
down through the fleshy part where it joins 
the breast bone and then outward toward the 
neck. Bend backward to find joint, and cut. 

6. If desired, split the breast in half, length- 
wise, with scissors or a heavy knife. 


Cooking Poultry 


All poultry should be cooked until well done. 
The same rules apply for chicken as for meat. 
The more tender broilers, fryers, and roasting 
chickens are cooked with dry heat. The tem- 
perature must not be too high, or they will not 
be juicy. Fricassées and older birds should 
be cooked with moist heat for a long time at a 
low temperature. 

In cooking frozen chickens, those that have 
been disjointed before freezing should be thawed 
until they can be separated for seasoning. 
Chickens frozen without disjointing must be 
thawed completely in order to cut them, Thaw 
poultry on a shelf of the refrigerator. It will 
require from 10 to 12 hours to thaw a medium- 
size chicken. 

Allow plenty of time for cooking frozen 
chicken, and do not brown too rapidly. Use a 
medium heat to insure even cooking and brown- 
ing. 


Broiled Chicken 


1. Preheat the oven about 10 minutes with 
the broiler pan placed so that the chicken will 
be about 3 inches from the heat. Set the regu- 
lator according to the method used. Leave the 
oven door partly open. 


2. Have broilers, weighing about 1%4 pounds, 
cleaned and split. Brush with melted butter 
or oil, and sprinkle with salt and pepper. Place 
on the broiler rack with skin side down. 


a) Constant temperature. Set the regulator 
at 350°. Allow 25 to 35 minutes for broil- 
ing. Turn the chicken but once when it is 
half done and cook the skin side. 


b) Searing Method. Set the regulator at 
450°, Sear the cut side; then turn and 
sear the skin side. Reduce the heat to 
325° (or lower the broiler pan) and con- 
tinue to broil until done. The bird should 
be turned twice after searing. 
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Note: Some cooks prefer to steam chicken 
before broiling to relax the muscles and joints. 
Put chicken on a rack placed on a dripping 
pan one-fourth filled with boiling water. Turn 
another pan over the rack, and let steam 15 
to 20 minutes. This method is used for older 
broilers. 


Pan Fried Chicken 


1. If the fryer is small, cut in four pieces; 
if large, use the method of cutting a chicken 
given above. 

2. Into a clean paper bag put % cup flour, 
1 teaspoon salt, 4 teaspoon pepper. Put two 
or three pieces of chicken at a time into the 
bag, close tightly, and shake to flour evenly. 

3. Place %4 cup fat in an iron frying pan 
or aluminum chicken-fryer, and heat. Put the 
chicken in and brown quickly on both sides. 
Add fat if needed. Reduce the heat and cover 
closely. Cook slowly until the meat is tender 
(about 30 minutes). Remove to a hot platter. 

4. Make a milk gravy, using the fat in the 
frying pan and the flour from the paper bag. 
(More flour may be needed.) The giblets, 
simmered separatey until tender, may be added 
to the gravy. 


Smothered Chicken 


1. Follow directions for pan-fried chicken. 
When browned, place the chicken in a casserole. 

2. Add 1 to 1% cups light cream and top 
milk to the frying pan. Bring to boiling, and 
season with extra salt and pepper, if needed. 

3. Pour over the chicken, cover closely, and 
bake one hour in a moderate oven (350°.) 


Fricasseed Chicken 


2 slices salt pork 
1 5-lb. chicken 


2 c. boiling water 
| slice onion 


V3 c, flour Dash of celery salt 
1 +. salt | bay leaf, if desired 
Vg +. pepper 


1. Cut the salt pork fine, and try out in an 
iron frying pan or Dutch oven. Remove pork 
cracklings. 

2. Roll the chicken in the flour, salt, and 
pepper. Brown well in the hot fat. 

3. Remove excess fat, and add boiling water 
and seasonings. Cover closely, reduce heat, 
and cook slowly 2 or 3 hours, or until tender. 


Note: If the fowl is older. than one year, it 
will be necessary to simmer it in a large kettle 
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2 to 3 hours. Cover chicken with boiling water 
and simmer. After the first hour add % tea- 
spoon salt per pound of chicken. The onion, 
celery salt, and bay leaf may be added. at this 
time. When tender, remove the meat, and pro- 
ceed as for pan-fried chicken. The liquor in 
which the chicken has been cooked may be used 
for noodle soup. --- -- ~ 


Chicken Noodle Soup 


| egg Flour 
> +. salt 2 qts. chicken broth 

1. Beat the egg slightly and add the salt. 
Stir and knead in flour to make a very stiff 
dough. 

2. Knead thoroughly and cut dough into 
fourths. Roll each out to paper-thinness on a 
well-floured board. Dust with flour and place 
one on top of the other. Cut in 2-inch strips. 

3. Cut the strips again, crosswise, in 1%-inch 
strips. Shake noodles apart, cover with a towel, 
and let dry one hour. 

4. Have 2 quarts of chicken broth boiling 
rapidly in a large kettle. (See recipe above.) 
Drop noodles into broth slowly so as not to 
stop the boiling, cover, and cook 12 to 15 
minutes. 

(Serves six) 


Chicken With Dumplings 


5 to 6-pound hen 2 +. salt 

2 qts. boiling water 

1. Prepare the chicken and cut into pieces. 
Put into a large saucepan with a tight fitting 
cover. Add the water, and simmer 3 to 4 hours. 
Salt when half done. Add more water if neces- 
sary, but when it is time to add the dumplings 
there should be only enough water to partially 
cover the chicken. 

2. Cut off each dumpling with a tablespoon 
which has been dipped into the hot liquid. Place 
dumplings about one inch apart on the chicken. 
Cover closely, and cook without lifting the lid 
12 to 15 minutes. 


Dumplings 
2 c. sifted flour | egg 
5 +. baking powder About % c. milk 
1 +. salt 


1. Sift the dry ingredients into a bowl, and 
make a hole in the center of them. Add the 
unbeaten egg, and break it slightly with a fork. 

2. Pour the milk over the egg, and mix lightly 
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and quickly with the flour until all is moistened. 
Drop by tablespoonfuls into the boiling broth. 
(Makes 12 dumplings) 


Roast Chicken 


Stuffing for chicken 
2 thin slices salt pork 


| roasting chicken 
(34/2 to 4 Ibs.) 
1. Stuff and truss chicken. (Follow instruc- 
tions given on page 61.) Place breast side up 
on a rack in a shallow baking pan. Put slices of 
salt pork across the breast. Roast uncovered; use 
either of following methods: 


a) Constant temperature: Preheat oven to 
350°. Place chicken in oven and roast 
until tender. Allow 25 to 30 minutes per 
pound for roasting. 

Searing Method: Preheat the oven to 450°. 
Place chicken in the hot oven and sear 
for 20 to 25 minutes. Reduce heat to 
350° and continue to roast until tender. 
Allow 22 to 25 minutes per pound for total 
roasting. Baste every 20 minutes, or as 
necessary. 


b 


= 


If you prefer not to use salt pork, brush the 
chicken with butter and sprinkle with salt. The 
bird may be roasted breast side down, the first 
half of the roasting. 


Roast Turkey 
Young turkey hen About 4 qts. bread stuffing 
(12 to 15 Ibs.) 3 double-slices of salt pork 

1. Stuff and truss the turkey according to 
directions given on page 61. Place on a rack 
in a shallow, uncovered roaster. Open the double- 
slices of salt pork (two slices fastened together 
by the rind), and place over the breast. 

2. Preheat the oven to 300°. Place turkey 
in the slow oven and roast, allowing 20 to 25 
minutes per pound; the smaller the bird the 
longer the time per pound. Remove the salt 
pork 45 minutes before end of roasting to brown 
evenly. Basting should not be necessary with 
the salt pork and the lower temperature roast- 
ing. Salting the bird on the outside is unneces- 
sary. 

Note: Other methods of preventing uneven 
browning include: (1) placing top crust of a 
whole loaf of stuffing bread over the breast; 
(2) using a double thickness of cheesecloth 
wrung out of hot water; (3) placing a “blanket” 
of dough (1 part water to 3 parts flour, kneaded 
until elastic and stretched out to 3%” thickness) 
over the breast and thighs. If any of these 
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methods are used, the bird should be rubbed with 
fat and salted before placing in the oven. 


Bread Stuffing 
(For chicken or turkey) 

5 c. cubed stale bread 

Vy +. salt 

/, +. pepper 

'/, +, poultry seasoning 

1. Remove crusts from sliced, day-old bread; 
cut in %-inch cubes, Add seasonings and parsley, 
and mix well. 

2. Melt the butter, add the onion, and sim- 
mer until tender. Pour over the bread crumbs, 
and toss lightly with a fork until blended. 

(Makes about 1 quart of stuffing) 


Note: This amount of dressing will stuff one 
five-pound chicken. A 12 to 15-pound turkey 
will require about four times this recipe. 


| T. chopped parsley 
2 T. chopped onion 
Vg Ib. ("4 cube) butter 


Variations of Bread Stuffing 


Walnut Stuffing. To the above recipe add 
Y cup walnuts, crushed. with a rolling pin, or 
chopped fine. 

Walnut and Raisin Stuffing. Add %4 cup each 
of chopped walnuts and raisins to the above 
recipe. Omit the poultry seasoning and add % 
teaspoon sage. 

Olive Stuffing. Add % cup ripe olives to the 
above recipe. 

Mushroom Stuffing. Add 1 cup fresh mush- 
rooms, sliced and sautéed with the butter and 
onion in the above recipe. 


Chestnut Stuffing 


Dash of pepper 
| t. onion juice 


2 Ibs. chestnuts 

Vg Ib. ('4 cube) butter 

lc. cracker crumbs V4 c. cream 

1 +. salt fc, hot milk 

1. Slit the shells of chestnuts with a sharp 
knife. Place in a pan in a hot oven (450°) for 
10 minutes, or until the shells and skins can 
easily be removed. 
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2. Remove shells and skins; cover with boil- 
ing, salted water; and cook slowly for 20 minutes. 
Drain and chop fine. 

3. Add the remaining ingredients, and mix 
well. This amount will stuff the neck cavity 
of a 15-pound turkey. 


LEFT-OVER CHICKEN 
Chicken Croquettes 


| T. chopped parsley 
Vy +. Worcestershire 

I t, salt 

2 eggs, beaten 

2 c. fine bread crumbs 


V/ c. rice 

1%, c. chicken broth 

3 T. chopped celery 

2 T. chopped onion 

¥%, c. thick white sauce 

2'/2 c. cubed cooked chicken 


1. Cook the rice with the chopped celery 
and onion as for Savory Rice, page 32. 

2. Make a thick white sauce, following direc- 
tions on page 24. 

3. Mix all ingredients (except egg and 
crumbs) together and chill. 

4, Form into croquettes, 3 by 11% inches. 

5. Dip each croquette in crumbs; then in 
beaten egg and again in crumbs. Return to re- 
frigerator until ready to fry. (This prevents 
the coating falling away from the croquettes 
while frying.) 

6. Fry in deep fat until golden brown. (See 
Deep Fat Frying, page 97.) 


Chicken 4 la King 


3 T. butter or chicken fat 1! c. cooked chicken, cubed 

3 T. flour 4 c. canned mushrooms 

Vy c. chicken broth 2 T. pimiento, cut small 

| c. table cream Vy +. salt 

1. Melt the butter, blend in the flour; then 
add the broth and cream. Cook until smooth 
and thickened. 

2. Add the remaining ingredients. Reheat and 
serve on toast or on Savory Rice, page 32. 


(Serves five or six) 


12 Salads and Salad Dressings 


Food Value of Salads 


Salads are among our most healthful foods. 
They act as a balance to the many cooked foods 
in our diet; they add zest to our meals; and 
they supply us with essential body regulators. 
Fresh green and yellow vegetables are splendid 
sources of vitamins A and C, riboflavin, and 
niacin, Tomatoes and cabbage rank high in 
vitamin C. Fresh fruits used in salads give us 
many of these important substances. 

Salads also supply acids and minerals in their 
natural state. The acids aid digestion, and the 
minerals build and regulate the body. Green 
vegetables are good sources of iron and calcium. 
The heavier fish, meat, and cheese salads serve 
as body builders; and the starchy salads are 
good fuel foods. 


Important Points in Making Salads 


A good salad should appeal to the eye, as 
well as the palate. By observing the points 
given below, you will learn to make a salad 
that will grace any table. 

1. The lettuce, and all fresh vegetables, should 
be fresh, clean, and crisp. Shredded and chopped 
vegetables should be prepared just before serving, 
as they lose much of their vitamin C on standing. 

2. Cooked vegetables are better if they are 
a little underdone. 

3. Fruits and vegetables that darken easily 
should be marinated to prevent discoloring. 

4, All imgredients for the salad, including 
the dressing, should be thoroughly chilled. 

5. The salad bowl and individual plates should 
be chilled. 

6. Vegetables and watery fruits should be 
well drained before combining. A watery salad 
is never appetizing. 

7. The serving of salad should be small and 
compact. Place it carefully upon the lettuce 
leaf so it will not fall apart and spread ungrace- 
fully over the plate. 

8. The lettuce leaf should be small. It should 
not cover the plate or hang over the edge. 

9. Meat, fish, chicken, and cooked vegetables 
are improved if marinated in French dressing 
and allowed to stand an hour or two before com- 
bining. Drain them well before making the salad. 

10. Salad dressing should be put on lettuce, 
or other salad greens just before serving, as the 
oil wilts the lettuce. 
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11. A simple garnish adds to the appearance 
of any salad. 


Salad Materials 


Materials used in salads are so varied that. 
a complete list would include almost all of our 
fruits, vegetables, fish, and meats, together with 
eggs, cheese, nuts, and gelatin. 

Fruits—Fresh, canned, pickled, and dried fruits 
may be used. 

Vegetables—Cooked, canned, and raw vege- 
tables may be used by themselves or in com- 
bination with meat, fish, cheese, and gelatin. 

Fish—Canned tuna, salmon, shrimps, crab, 
and lobster are favorites. Cold left-over steamed 
or baked fish is also good. 

Cheese—Cottage cheese or freshly grated 
American cheese may be combined with fruits, 
vegetables, and gelatin, giving us some of our 
most nutritious salads. 

Gelatin—Combined with fresh or canned fruits 
and vegetables, gelatin salads are very appetizing. 
All flavors may be used, though lime and lemon 
are most popular. 

Meats—Veal or lamb make the best meat 
salads. Pressed ham and like products are also 
used. Chicken makes a delicious salad. 

Starchy Foods—Macaroni is almost as popular 
a salad as potato. Both lend themselves to many 
combinations. 

Salad Greens—Lettuce, endive, watercress, 
and romaine are most used. 

Salad Garnishes—Olives, pickles, nuts, hard- 
cooked egg, cheese balls, radishes, green pepper, 
parsley, curled celery, pimiento, maraschino 
cherries, rubyettes, emeraldettes, marshmallows, 
and stiff jelly are all used. 

Salad Dressings—Mayonnaise, French, cooked, 
and fruit juice dressings are the bases of many 
variations. (See “Salad Dressings,’ page 69.) 


Preparing Salad Greens 


Wash salad greens thoroughly, shake off ex- 
cess water, and store them in a covered vege- 
table pan in the refrigerator or cooler. If you 
have no pan, wrap them in a damp towel or in 
wax paper. 

To separate lettuce leaves without breaking 
them, cut out the stem; then hold the stem end 
under running water. 

Salad greens should be dried by patting them 
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with a towel, or they may be shaken gently in 
the towel by holding the four corners. 


Types of Salads 


The kind of salad served depends upon the 
place it is to take in the meal, Salads may be 
served: (1) as an introduction to the luncheon 
or dinner, (2) as the main dish of a luncheon 
or supper, (3) as a separate salad course at 
dinner following the meat course, (4) as a 
dessert at a luncheon or dinner. 

The introductory salad is light and colorful. 
It is placed on the table before the guests are 
seated, adding much to the decorative scheme. 
Here the fruit salad is especially good, as it 
stimulates the appetite and increases the flow 
of digestive juices. Sweet or French dressing 
is generally used. 

A salad served as the main course of a 
luncheon or supper must be substantial and 
satisfying. Cheese, eggs, chicken, lobster, crab, 
shrimp, or salmon, combined with fresh or cooked 
vegetables, provide a well balanced dish. Such 
salads are marinated with French dressing and 
garnished with mayonnaise or cooked dressing. 


The salad which is served as a separate course 
follows the meat course, and it must necessarily 
be light. Lettuce, or a combination of fresh 
vegetables, is most often served. French dressing 
is the most appropriate dressing for this type. 

A sweet or jellied salad is used when the salad 
takes the place of the dessert at the end of the 
meal. Well seasoned mayonnaise mixed with an 
equal quantity of whipped cream makes a de- 
licious dressing for the dessert salad. 


Salad Bowls 


To the above types of salads should be added 
the increasingly popular “salad bowl.” It is 
especially desirable for out-of-door meals, picnics, 
and barbecues. An endless variety of fruit and 
vegetable bowls may be arranged. Here the cook 
has an opportunity to prove her artistic ability, 
by the many attractive arrangements which she 
may make. 


Endive Salad 
2 ats. shredded endive 


| c. sliced celery 
| clove garlic 


24 c. French dressing 
{made with olive oil 
and wine vinegar) 

1. Prepare endive, which has been thoroughly 
washed and chilled, by shredding coarsely. 


2. Cut the garlic in half lengthwise and scrape 
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with a knife. Run the knife through the endive. 
Repeat several times. 
3. Thinly slice the celery and add to endive. 
4, Marinate with French dressing just before 
serving. Serve from a salad bowl at the table. 
(Serves six) 


Note: To vary, add one-half large avocado, 
cut in %4-inch cubes. : 


Cole Slaw With Egg 


4 c, chopped cabbage 
3 whites of hard-cooked 
eggs, sliced fine 
1. Have the cabbage crisp and cold before 
chopping. Mix with the sliced egg whites, and 
put into a bowl. Cover with the special dress- 
ing, sprinkle with paprika, and serve at once. 


Paprika 
Special dressing 


Special Dressing 


3 yolks of hard-cooked | T. sugar 
eggs Vy +. salt 
1 T. melted butter 3 T. vinegar 
1 +. dry mustard 4, pt. pastry cream, 
| +. onion juice whipped 


1. Press the egg yolks through a strainer; 
then add the butter and seasonings. 

2. Add the vinegar, a little at a time, and 
work to a smooth paste. Fold in the cream, 
whipped until glossy, but not stiff. 


(Serves six) 


Raw Carrot Salad 


Vy +t. salt 
| ¢. sugar 
2 tart apples, cubed 
Mayonnaise 
1. Wash, scrape, and grate the carrots. Add 
the celery, pickles (chopped), salt, and sugar. 
2. Prepare apples last to prevent darkening. 
Add to the carrots, and mix with mayonnaise. 


(Serves six) 


Stuffed Tomato Salad 


& medium tomatoes 
2 c. chopped celery 
| c. cubed cucumber 


6 medium carrots 

V2. diced celery 

4 small sweet pickles 
(or '/% c, raisins) 


| T. chopped chives or 

green onion 
V4 c. French dressing 
Mayonnaise 

1. Remove a thin slice from the stem end 
of each tomato, and take out the seeds. Sprinkle 
with salt, invert, and chill while preparing other 
vegetables. 

2. Marinate the celery, cucumber, and chives 
with French Dressing. 
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3. Drain the cucumber mixture and put into 
the centers of tomatoes. 


4. Place on a crisp lettuce leaf, and top with 
mayonnaise. Garnish with paprika or slices of 
stuffed olives. 

(Serves six) 


Note: Tomatoes may also be stuffed with 
Shrimp Salad, page 68. One-half the recipe will 
stuff six medium tomatoes. 


Cooked Vegetable Salad 


1 c. beets, cooked and I c, cooked peas 
cube | c. chopped celery 
| c. carrots, cooked and Yc. French dressing 

cubed 


1. Marinate each cooked vegetable separately 
in a bowl with one-third the French dressing. 
Chill several hours. 

2. Drain the dressing from the vegetables, and 
add one-third the celery to each. 

3. Arrange, by placing a heaping tablespoon 
of each vegetable on a bed of crisp, shredded 
lettuce. 

4. Top with mayonnaise and garnish with 


a slice of hard-cooked egg. 
(Serves six) 


Pear and Cheese Salad 


6 large halves of 

canned pears 
I 3-0z. pkg. cream cheese 
2 T. cream, or 

canned milk 


1. Arrange the pear halves on lettuce leaves. 

2. Mix the cheese with the cream, and add 
the nuts. Form balls, and place on the pears. 
Top with mayonnaise, or whipped cream. 


'/3 c. chopped pecans, 
or walnuts 
Mayonnaise 


Pineapple and Cottage Cheese Salad 


6 stuffed olives 
Mayonnaise 

1. Drain the pineapple, which has been chilled 
in the can. Arrange on crisp lettuce leaves. 

2. Top each with a small mound of cheese. 
Put 1 tablespoon of mayonnaise on top of each 
and garnish with a stuffed olive. 

(Serves six) 


6 slices pineapple 
| pt. cottage cheese 


Note: Freshly grated American cheese may 
be used in place of the cottage cheese. 


Avocado and Grapefruit Salad 


| pkg. prepared lime | fresh grapefruit 
or 


gelatin 
2 c, boiling water | c. canned grapefruit 
| avocado Mayonnaise and paprika 


1. Dissolve the prepared gelatin in the boiling 
water. 

2. Pour into individual ring molds and place. 
in the refrigerator. 

3. When set, turn gelatin out on lettuce leaves, 
and arrange alternate slices of avocado and 
grapefruit in the centers, 

4. Top with mayonnaise and garnish with 
paprika. 

(Serves six) 


Apple, Banana, and Pineapple Salad 


6 slices pineapple 
3 apples 
3 bananas 


| c. Fruit Salad Dressing 
6 rubyettes or maraschino 
cherries 

1. Chill the fruits before preparing. 

2. Quarter, pare, and dice the apples. Mari- 
nate with the pineapple juice. 

3. Cut the pineapple in small pieces. 

4. Peel the bananas and cut in thick slices. 
Marinate with pineapple juice. 

5. Drain and combine the fruits with the 
“Fruit Salad Dressing” (see page 70). Toss 
lightly so as not to break the fruit. 

6. Pile lightly on lettuce leaves, and garnish 
with rubyettes or cherries. 


(Serves six to eight) 


Stuffed Prune Salad 


18 large prunes 
I", c. cottage cheese 
3 T. cream 


4\/> slices pineapple, cut in 
quarters 

6 walnut halves 

Mayonnaise 

1. Steam the prunes until tender, but not 
too soft. Split prunes from end to end, and 
remove pits. Chill. 

2. Soften cheese with cream and stuff the 
prunes with it. 

3. Arrange three prunes on each bed of lettuce 
in the form of a three-leaf clover, ends not quite 
touching. Between the prunes place pieces of 
pineapple, upright. 

4, Place a generous spoonful of mayonnaise 
in the center and garnish with walnut halves. 


Note: This salad is delicious with cream 
cheese, mixed with cream and chopped pecan 
nuts. 

(Serves six) 
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Jellied Vegetable Salad Shrimp Salad 
1 T. gelatin | c. diced celery 2 cans shrimp 1 T. lemon juice 
4 c. cold water | pimiento, cut in small 1 c. diced celery Spk. pepper 
V4 c. sugar pieces 2 T. green pepper, minced 2 T. French dressing 
Vp +t. salt | +. onion juice V4 c. Mayonnaise 


or 
2 T. chopped green 


pepper 
Mayonnaise 


| c, hot water 
V4 c. mild vinegar 
1 T. lemon juice 


i, c. cabbage, shredded 
1. Soak the gelatin in the cold water 5 
minutes. 


2. Add the sugar, salt, and hot water, and 
stir until dissolved. 

3. When cool, add the vinegar and lemon 
juice. 

4, When the mixture begins to set, add the 
cabbage, celery, and pepper. 

5. Turn into individual molds, or one large 
mold. When set, unmold and serve on a bed 
of lettuce. Top with mayonnaise. 


(Serves six) 


Jellied Cheese Salad 


lc. crushed pineapple 2 3-oz. pkg. Cream Cheese 
| pkg. prepared lemon Ic. chopped nuts 
gelatin 1 c. whipped cream 


1. Heat the pineapple to boiling. Add gelatin 
and dissolve. 

2. Cream the cheese, and add to the hot pine- 
apple mixture. Blend well. 

3. Fold in the nuts and whipped cream. Mold 
in individual molds, or one large mold. Serve 
with following dressing: 


| T. chopped green pepper 
| c. whipped cream 


V2 c. mayonnaise 
| t. onion juice 
| T. chopped pimiento 


1. Mix the onion juice, pimiento, and pepper 
with the mayonnaise. 
2. Fold in the whipped cream. 
(Serves eight) 


Salmon and Cabbage Salad 


| 7-oz. can salmon 
4 c. chopped cabbage 
4 c, diced celery 


Mayonnaise, or 
Special Slaw Dressing 
(page 66) 


1, Remove skin and bones from the salmon, 
and flake with a fork. 
2. Combine with cabbage and celery, and 
moisten with mayonnaise, or other dressing. 
(Serves six) 


1. Remove shrimps from the can. With a 
sharp pointed knife remove the black line from 
the shrimps, and cut in pieces. 

2. Mix all ingredients together and moisten 
with the French dressing and mayonnaise. Serve 
on a bed of shredded lettuce. 


(Serves six) 


Potato Salad 


4 c, cubed boiled potatoes 

34 c. French dressing 

2 T. chopped pimiento 

2 T. minced onion 

1. Boil potatoes with their skins. When done, 
peel and cube. Marinate with French dressing 
and let stand several hours or over night. 

2. Add pimiento, onion, parsley, and sweet 
pickle. 

3. Mold each serving in a custard cup and 
turn out on crisp lettuce leaves. Top with may- 
onnaise or cooked salad dressing, and garnish 
with hard-cooked egg. 

(Serves six) 


2 T. minced parsley 
4 T. chopped pickle 
Mayonnaise 

| hard-cooked egg 


Frozen Fruit Salad 


| pkg. lemon-flavored | 8-0z. can grapes, 


gelatin drained 
34 c. canned pear juice | 2-oz. bottle maraschino 
yc. water cherries 
Vy +. salt /3 c. mayannaise 


> pt. pastry cream, 
whipped 

1. Heat the pear juice and water to boiling. 
Mix with the gelatin, and stir to dissolve. Cool, 
and add salt and lemon juice. 

2. When it begins to set, add the fruit, and 
fold in the mayonnaise. 

3. Fold in the cream whipped until glossy 
but not stiff. Pour into the freezing pan of a_ 
refrigerator, and freeze 4 to 5 hours. 

4. Cut in squares, and serve on lettuce leaves 
with mayonnaise mixed with whipped cream. 

(Serves eight) 


2 T. lemon juice 
11/, c. pears, cut in cubes 


Note: Pineapple or other canned fruits may 
be used in place of pears and grapes. The 
amounts of liquids should remain the same, 
however. 
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Vegetable Salad Bowl 


'/, c. thinly sliced celery 
1 8-oz. can green beans 

(asparagus style) 
| 8-oz, can asparagus tips 
12 radishes 
6 ripe olives 
24 c. French dressing 

1. Have all materials washed and thoroughly 
chilled. Tear apart the endive, and arrange 
leaves around the edge of the bowl. Shred 
remainder, and place in bottom of the bowl. 

2. Tear apart the lettuce and romaine, and 
add to endive. Slice onions and arrange on top. 
Add the celery. 

3. Pare tomatoes and cucumbers, and cut 
in sixths. Arrange in a circle, radiating from 
the center of the bowl. Arrange the beans and 
asparagus, radiating from the tomatoes. Place 
the olives in the center of the arrangement. 

4. Make radish roses, and space around the 
outer edge of bowl; place in the refrigerator 
to chill. 

5. When ready to serve, add the French 
dressing. 


| head each, endive, 
butter lettuce, and 
romaine 

3 medium tomatoes 

3 lemon cucumbers 

3 green onions 


(Serves six to eight) 


Salad Dressings 


Salad dressings are used to flavor and moisten 
salads. To be good, only the best ingredients 
should be used. A poor dressing will ruin the 
tastiest salad. 

There are but three basic salad dressings, 
which are the foundation of all others. 


French dressing is a combination of oil, acid, 
and seasonings. Olive or salad oil may be used. 
The acid may be vinegar or lemon juice, or a 
combination of the two. The seasonings are as 
varied as the cook desires. Three recipes are 
given below. One is a plain French dressing; 
the others more highly seasoned ones. 


French dressing is used on fresh vegetable 
salads and to marinate cooked vegetable, meat, 
and fish salads. Marinating the last named 
salads with French dressing and allowing them 
to stand in the ice box for some time before serv- 
ing give a flavor that the salad cannot have if 
the dressing is poured over it just before serving. 


Mayonnaise is a seasoned emulsion of salad 
oil. Different ingredients may be used to emus- 
sify the oil. Three recipes are given below. 
Any one of these may be varied by adding 


chopped pickle, pimiento, green pepper, hard- 
cooked egg, or tomato relish. Whipped cream 
is often folded into mayonnaise for fruit salads. 

Mayonnaise may be used as a garnish or it 
may be folded into salad materials as a marinade. 

Cooked salad dressing is a seasoned, boiled 
custard, which may be used in the same way 
as mayonnaise. It is preferred by those who 
do not care for oily dressings. 


French Dressing | 


It. salt 4 c. vinegar or lemon 
| t. sugar juice 
Vy +. paprika yc. olive or salad oil 


1. Mix the salt, sugar, paprika, and vinegar. 
Blend thoroughly. Add the oil and beat well. 
(Makes about % pint) 


Note: All ingredients may be put into a covered 
pint jar and shaken until well mixed. 


French Dressing II 


1 T. salt 4 T. grated onion 
V4 ¢. sugar 1c. salad oil 
1 t. paprika Vy ¢. catsup 


4 c. vinegar 


2 +, prepared mustard 
1 clove garlic 


Vy +. Worcestershire 

1. Mix the first six ingredients in a deep 
bowl. Stir well. 

2. Add all others, except garlic, and beat 
with a rotary beater until thickened. 

3. Add crushed clove of garlic, and store in 
the refrigerator in a covered pint jar. Shake 


before using. 
(Makes 1 pint) 


French Dressing III 


2 +. yellow prepared 24 c. olive oil 
mustard 1 small clove garlic, 


2 +. sugar chopped fine 
1 +, salt | green onion, chopped 
3 c. vinegar, diluted fine 


if too strong 
1. Blend the first three ingredients; then 
add the vinegar. Beat to dissolve the sugar and 
salt. 
2. Add the oil, garlic, and onion; beat 2 
minutes with an electric egg beater, or until 


thick. 
(Makes one-half pint) 
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Mayonnaise Dressing 2. Add the oil slowly, beating all the time. 
eae sett iunevinegers orilenion 3. Add the lemon juice and beat to blend. 
2 +. mustard juice (Makes 1% cups) 
Vy +. paprika | egg yolk 
i, +. sugar | c. salad oil 


1, Mix the seasonings and acids in a cup. 

2. Beat the egg yolk in a deep bowl. 

3. Add half the acid mixture and beat. 

4, Begin adding the oil, very slowly at first, 
beating all the time. As it begins to thicken, 
the oil may be added more quickly. 

5. Add remaining acid and oil, and beat 
two minutes to prevent the oil from separating 
after it stands a while. 

(Makes 1% cups) 


Note: If the whole egg is used, an additional 
Y4 cup of oil should be beaten in, or the dressing 
will be too thin. Add more seasonings also. 


Cooked Mayonnaise 


2 egg yolks (or ! whole 2 T. vinegar 
egg Ic. oil 

¥, +. dry mustard V3 c. flour 

Vy +. salt | ¢. water 

| #. sugar | T. butter 


4, +. paprika 

1. Put the egg yolks, seasonings, vinegar, 
and oil in a bowl and set aside without beating. 

2. Stir the flour and water to a smooth paste 
in the upper part of a double boiler. 

3. Add the butter and cook over hot water, 
stirring constantly until very thick and smooth. 

4, Add the hot paste to the egg and oil mix- 
ture, and beat until thick and well blended. 


Note: If the whole egg is used, 1% c. oil will 
be needed or the dressing will be too thin. 


(Makes 1 pint) 


Eggless Mayonnaise 


| c. salad oil 
1 T. lemon juice 


Vo +, salt 

4 +. paprika 

V4 c. canned milk 

1. Put the salt and paprika into a bowl. Add 
the milk and mix thoroughly with a rotary 
beater. 


Thousand Island Dressing 


2 T. chopped sweet pickle 
| c. mayonnaise 


2 T. chili sauce 

2 T. catsup 

2 T. chopped pimiento 
be 


Mix all the ingredients together and chill. 
(Makes 1% cups) 


Cooked Salad Dressing 


2 T. butter 2 T. sugar 
Vp +. salt 2 egg yolks 

1 +. flour 3%, c. cream 
| +. mustard V4 c. vinegar 


1. Melt the butter in upper part of double 
boiler. 

2. Add salt, flour, mustard, and sugar. Stir 
well. Add cream mixed with the beaten egg 
yolks. 

3. Cook over hot water, stirring constantly 
until thick. 

4. Remove from fire, and gradually add vine- 
gar. Beat with rotary beater until smooth. 

(Makes 1 cup) 


Note: Undiluted canned milk may be sub- 
stituted for the cream. 


Fruit Salad Dressing 


1 T. flour 
3 T. cold water 


4 c. pineapple juice 

V4 ¢, orange juice 

Juice of '/2 lemon 

V4 ¢. sugar 

1. Mix and scald the fruit juices. 

2. Mix the sugar, flour, and water to a smooth 
paste. 

3. Add the egg to the paste and beat well; 
then slowly stir in the hot liquid. 

4. Cook in a double boiler, stirring constantly 
until thickened. 

5. Strain, cool, and when ready to serve, 
fold in the whipped cream. 

(Makes 114 cups) 


| egg 
Yc. whipped cream 


13 Puddings and Pudding Sauces 


Food Value of Puddings 


Puddings offer a large variety of nourishing 
and appetizing desserts. Some are served hot; 
others are served cold. They include custards, 
cornstarch puddings, rice, sago, and tapioca 
desserts; fruit souffles; dumplings, shortcakes; 
steamed puddings; and many other combinations. 
Many puddings are improved by using cream 
or a sauce, though not all of them require this 
addition. 

All puddings are high in calories. They should 
be eaten sparingly by those who are overweight. 


Custards 

Puddings with a custard foundation are the 
best for children because they are very nourish- 
ing and are easily digested. 

Custards are thickened with egg or some 
starchy ingredient, as cornstarch, tapioca, sago, 
or rice. 


Cooking Custards 

Plain custards may be steamed, baked, or 
cooked in a double boiler, If steamed or baked 
without stirring, the custard is firm and of a 
jelly-like texture. If cooked in a double-boiler, 
as for soft custard, the result is a cream-like 
texture due to constant stirring. 

Cook custards below the boiling temperature 
of water. If a custard is cooked too long or at 
too high a temperature, it will curdle. 


Soft Custard 


IW, c. milk Vo +. salt 
3 egg yolks Vy +. vanilla 
V4 c. sugar 


1. Scald the milk in a double boiler. 

2. Beat egg yolks slightly, and add sugar and 
salt. Slowly stir in the hot milk. 

3. Return to double boiler and cook slowly, 
stirring all the time. When the custard thickens 
enough to form a coating on the spoon, it 
should be removed from over the hot water 
immediately. It will curdle if it cooks longer. 

4. Strain, cool, and add flavoring. 


Note: Should the custard show signs of curd- 
ling, place the upper part of the double boiler in 
a pan of cold water, and beat at once with a 
rotary beater until smooth. 

(Serves four) 
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Ways of Serving Soft Custard 


1. Soft custard may be served in sherbet 
glasses, garnished with whipped cream and 
bits of tart jelly. 

2. It may be poured over fresh or canned ~ 
fruit. 

3. It may be poured over lady fingers or 
sponge cake, and then garnished with meringue 
or whipped cream. 

4. It may be served as a sauce for most gelatin 
desserts. 


Floating Island 
1. Make a soft custard, using yolks. Beat 
egg whites stiff, and add 1 T. sugar for each 
white. Drop by spoonfuls on top of custard 
and serve. 


Note: The beaten egg whites may be dropped 
by spoonfuls into scalded milk and poached. 
Remove them, and use the milk to make the 
solf custard. 


Baked Custard 


3 eggs 2 c. milk 
V4 c. sugar Vy +. vanilla 
V4 +, salt Nutmeg 


1. Beat the eggs slightly, and add the sugar 
and salt. 

2. Add the milk, either cold or scalded. Add 
the vanilla. 

3. Pour into greased custard cups, and sprinkle 
with nutmeg. 

4. Set in a pan of hot water, and bake in a 
moderate oven (325°) about 30 minutes, or 
until a knife inserted in the center comes out 


clean. (Serves four) 


Steamed Custard 


1. Prepare as for Baked Custard. 

2. Cook on top of the stove by placing the 
custard cups in a steamer or on a rack in a 
large, covered pan of simmering water. Steam 
about 20 minutes, or until knife inserted in the 
center comes out clean. 

(Serves four) 
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Bread Custard 4, Add the vanilla, and fold in the beaten egg 
1 qt. scalded milk 3 eggs whites. Chill. : 
2 c. bread cubes VY, t. salt (Serves six) 
/y ¢, sugar 1 +. vanilla 


3 T. melted butter 

1. Soak the bread in the scalded milk. 

2. Add the sugar, melted butter, slightly 
beaten eggs, salt, and flavoring. 

3. Pour into a buttered baking dish, set in 
a pan of hot water, and bake in a slow oven 
(325°) about 1 hour. 

(Serves six to eight) 


Variations 


1. Stir 2 T. orange marmalade into the mix- 
ture before baking. 
2. If desired, % c. raisins may be added. 


Cornstarch Pudding 


2 c. milk Spk. salt 
2 T. cornstarch Vp +. vanilla 
V4 c. sugar 


1. Scald the milk in a double boiler. 

2. Mix the cornstarch, sugar, and salt thor- 
oughly; slowly add the scalded milk, stirring 
well. 

3. Return to the double boiler and stir rapidly 
until the mixture thickens. Continue cooking 
20 minutes, stirring occasionally. 

4, Add the vanilla and pour into individual 
dishes, chill, and serve plain or with Chocolate 


Sauce. (Serves four) 


Chocolate Pudding 


2144 c. milk '/3 ¢. sugar 
2 T. cornstarch Vg t. salt 
44 c. ground chocolate Yo +t, vanilla 


Follow the directions for making Cornstarch 
Pudding above. 
(Serves four) 


Tapioca Cream 


V4 c. instant tapioca 2 egg yolks 
3 c. milk 2 egg whites 
Vy ¢. sugar | t. vanilla 
Vg t. salt 


1. Put the tapioca and milk in the upper part 
of the double boiler. Cook over hot water until 
the tapioca is clear. 

2. Beat the egg yolks and add the sugar 
and salt. Slowly stir in the hot tapioca mixture. 

3. Return to double boiler and cook 1 minute, 
or until thickened. 


Prune Souffle 


Vy +. salt 
4 egg whites 
44 c. powdered sugar 


2 c. cooked prune pulp 

1 t. grated lemon rind 

2 +, lemon juice 

1. Mix the fruit pulp with the lemon juice and 
rind. 

2. Beat the eggs, add the salt, and continue 
beating until stiff. Add the sugar, one table- 
spoon at a time, and beat until it will stand in 
peaks. 

3. Add the fruit by spoonfuls, and whip after 
each addition. Pile lightly in a greased casserole, 
set in a pan of warm water, and bake 30-40 
minutes in a moderate oven (325°). Serve with 
soft custard. 

(Serves six to eight) 


Brown Betty 


3 large apples '/, c. dry bread crumbs 
V4 c. sugar V4 c. brown sugar 

! +. cinnamon 2 c. graham flour 

3 c. butter Vy +. salt 


1. Wash, pare, and slice apples. Place in 
bottom of a greased baking dish. 

2. Sprinkle with granulated sugar and cin- 
namon, and dot with 1 T, butter. 

3. Melt remaining butter and mix with the 
crumbs. Add the brown sugar, graham flour, 
and salt. Mix well. Spread this mixture over . 
the apples. 

4. Bake, covered, in a moderate oven (375°) 
40 minutes. Remove cover, and bake 15 minutes 
longer. Serve with Lemon or Butterscotch Sauce. 

(Serves four) 


Apple Dumplings 


2 c. sifted flour 3 large apples 


3 +, baking powder Vp c. sugar 

Vy +. salt 4, +. cinnamon 

1 T. sugar 3 +. butter 

4 T. fat 14, +, lemon juice 
%, c. milk 2 T. sweetened milk 


1. Make a biscuit dough, using the first six 
ingredients. Roll out to % inch in thickness 
and cut in six 5-inch squares. 

2. In the center of each square place %4 apple, 
sliced or whole. 

3. Mix sugar and cinnamon, and put 1 table- 
spoon in each dumpling. Dot each with % tea- 
spoon butter and a few drops of lemon juice. 
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4, Moisten the corners of dough with cold 
water and fold over so that the corners overlap 
in the center. 

5. Brush the tops with sweetened milk, and 
place on a greased baking sheet. Bake in a hot 
oven (450°) for 10 minutes; then reduce the 
heat to moderate (350°) and bake 20 minutes 
longer. 

6. Serve hot with Lemon Sauce. 


(Serves six) 


Strawberry Short Cake 


2 c. sifted flour 

3 +. baking powder 

Vy +. salt 

V4 c. sugar 

Few grains nutmeg 

3 c. butter or butter 

substitute 

1. Mix and sift the dry ingredients. Cut in 
the butter, using two knives. 

2. Combine the egg and milk, and add to 
the dry ingredients. Stir quickly to blend, and 
turn out on a floured board. Toss and roll 
lightly; then divide evenly into halves. 

3. Place one-half in a greased round cake 
tin. Pat out with the hand to fit the tin. Brush 
over with the melted butter, and add the re- 
maining dough which has been patted out on 
the board. 

4. Bake in a hot oven (450°) 12 to 15 
minutes. 

5. Split and place lower half on serving plate. 
Cover with one-half the berries, which have 
been slightly crushed and mixed with the powder- 
ed sugar. Place other half on top and cover with 
remaining berries. Serve hot with whipped cream. 

(Serves six) 


1 egg, well beaten 

V3 c. milk 

1 T. melted butter 

4 c. strawberries 

3%, c. powdered sugar 


Note: This shortcake may be made in the 
morning and reheated before serving. 


Steamed Carrot Pudding 


| c, sifted flour 1 c. sugar 

1 +. baking powder 1 c. currants 

1 +. soda (scant) Ic. raisins 

I t. salt 1 c. grated raw potatoes 
3%, +. cinnamon | c. grated carrots 

4, +. cloves Vy c. milk 


4 +. nutmeg 


1. Mix and sift all of the dry ingredients. 
Add the fruit, and stir until well coated with 
flour. 

2. Stir in the potatoes, carrots, and milk. 

3. Fill three greased 1-pound baking powder 
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cans two-thirds full. Cover tightly; steam 
on a rack in a deep, covered kettle 214 hours. 
Serve with Lemon or Hard Sauce. 

(Serves twelve) 


Christmas Plum Pudding 


1, lb. beef suet fy +. salt 
/, Ib. seeded raisins Vy +. cinnamon 
/2 Ib. cleaned currants | +. grated nutmeg 
V4 lb. citron finely shaved 4, +. cloves 
44 lb. blanched and 8 eggs 
chopped almonds 1/4 c. brown sugar 
4, lb. chopped dates or figs ! c. cider (grape juice, 


VY, c, flour orange juice, or canned 
/, |b. fine, dry bread fruit juice may be used) 
crumbs 


1. Chop suet very fine. 

2. Clean fruit, dry well, and dredge with the 
flour. 

3. Mix the crumbs and spices well; then add 
the fruit. 

4. Beat eggs well, and add sugar and cider. 
Mix and pour over the other ingredients. 

5. Mix well and pack into molds which have 
been greased and floured. Fill only 34 full. 
Steam 4-6 hours. (Small molds require 4 hours.) 

6. Serve hot with Plum Pudding Sauce and 
Hard Sauce. 

(Fills 5 one-pound baking powder cans) 


Note: This pudding is better made one to 
three months before Christmas. This allows 
time for it to “ripen.” Roll in paraffin paper 
and keep in tin box. Steam 1 hour just before 


‘serving. 


(See also Jell-O Plum Pudding, page 76.) 


Pineapple Cream 

7 pt. pastry cream, 
whipped 

12 maraschino cherries 


Vp Ib, marshmallows 

34, c. crushed pineapple 

Vg t. salt 

1. Melt the marshmallows over hot water. 

2. Add the pineapple and salt. Mix well. 
Cool and beat with a rotary beater until fluffy. 

3. Fold in the whipped cream and cherries, 
cut in small pieces. 

4. Heap lightly into individual glasses. Chill 
well before serving. (Serves six) 


Pineapple Ice Box Cake 


5 baker's sugar cookies 1 9-0z. can sliced pine- 
> |b.) apple, drained and diced 
Vy |b. butter 1 c. chopped walnuts 


| ¢. pastry sugar 
1. Line a loaf pan (4”x4"x7”) with waxed 
paper. 
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2. Place the cookies between sheets of waxed 
paper, and roll. Divide in fourths. 

3. Cream the butter, and add the sugar gradu- 
ally. Add the diced pineapple and walnuts, and 
beat 8 minutes. Divide in thirds. 

4, Arrange alternate layers of crumbs and 
butter mixture in lined pan. (Begin and end 
with crumbs.) Press down hard, and cover with 
waxed paper. Place in refrigerator 12 to 24 
hours. 

5. Turn out, slice, and serve with unsweetened 
whipped cream. 

(Serves six) 


Banana Pudding 


I pt. milk | T. butter 

24 c. sugar Ve +. salt 

3 T, flour 4 bananas 

3 eggs : 12 graham crackers~ 


1. Scald the milk in a double boiler. 

2. Mix the sugar and flour well; then add 
the beaten eggs. 

3. Stir in the scalded milk, return to the 
double boiler, and cook until thick and smooth. 
Stir constantly while cooking. Add the butter 
and salt. Cool. 

4. Crush the graham crackers with a rolling 
pin. 

5. Arrange crumbs, bananas, and custard in 
alternate iayers. Have custard on top. Cover 
and place in the refrigerator 5 to 6 hours, or 
over night. Serve with whipped cream. 


(Serves six) 
PUDDING SAUCES 


Plum Pudding Sauce 


Yo c. sugar ! egg 

2 T. butter 3 +. nutmeg 
I'V/y T. flour 1, +, vanilla 
1 c. milk 


1. Rub together in the upper part of the 
double boiler, the sugar, butter, and flour. 

2. Add the milk and bring slowly to boiling, 
stirring constantly. Place over hot water and 
cook 8-10 minutes longer, stirring frequently. 

3. Cool slightly; then add the well beaten 
egg. Cook 3 minutes longer. 

4. Add nutmeg and vanilla. Serve hot. 


(Serves six to eight) 


Hard Sauce 


V3 c. butter 1/5 +. lemon extract 
1 c. powdered sugar 24 +. vanilla 


1, Cream the butter and add the sugar gradu- 
ally. Cream thoroughly. 
2. Add the flavoring and chill. 


(Serves six) 


Lemon Sauce 


Wy ¢. sugar 1 square inch lemon rind 
WW T. flour 2 T. butter 
Spk. salt 1 T. lemon juice 


| c. boiling water 

1. Mix the sugar, flour, and salt; gradually 
add the hot water. Stir until smooth; then add 
the lemon rind and cook slowly, 6 to 8 minutes, 
stirring constantly. 

2. Remove from fire, take out lemon rind, 
and add butter and lemon juice. 

(Serves six) 


Rich Cream Sauce 


3 T, butter 2 egg whites 
1 c. powdered sugar /, +. vanilla 
2 egg yolks | c. pastry cream 


1. Cream the butter and sugar in the upper 
part of a double boiler. 

2. Beat the egg yolks until light, and add 
to the butter mixture. Place over hot water 
and beat with a rotary beater until thoroughly 
mixed. 

3. Remove from the hot water, and fold in the 
stiffly beaten egg whites. 

4. Add the vanilla; then fold in the cream 
which has first been whipped. 


(Serves six to eight) 


Chocolate Sauce 


Spk. salt 
2 ¢. canned milk 
Vy c. water 
1. Melt the chocolate over hot water. 
2. Add the sugar gradually, and stir well. 
3. Add the cornstarch and salt, mixed with 
the milk and water. 
4. Cook until thickened over direct flame; 
then over hot water 10 minutes. Serve hot or 
cold. 


2 squares chocolate 
> 6c. sugar 
| T. cornstarch 


(Serves six) 


14 Gelatin 


Food Value of Gelatin 


Gelatin is a transparent, tasteless protein sub- 
stance extracted from animal tissues and used 
in beverages, soups, salads, and desserts to sup- 
plement other proteins and add color and variety 
to the diet. Lacking three of the essential protein 
building stones (amino acids), it cannot be 
classed with the complete proteins. Served with 
other foods, it has merit as a food, other than 
to add interest and variety to menus. 

Gelatin is one of our most popular thickening 
agents for desserts and frozen dishes. 

Gelatin may be purchased plain or flavored 
and sweetened. Each has its advantages. The 
plain, having neither sugar nor flavoring, may be 
used in many meat, fish, vegetable, cheese, and 
milk dishes in which sugar and flavoring are 
not wanted. The prepared gelatins require no 
sugar, or fruit juices; they take little time to 
prepare; and they offer variety without much 
effort. 


How to Use Gelatin 


Plain gelatin must be soaked in cold water 
two to three minutes before adding the hot 
liquids. This is not necessary with prepared 
gelatins as they dissolve readily in hot water 
without soaking. Whether plain or prepared, 
it is essential that the gelatins be thoroughly 
dissolved before the mixture is cooled. 

Aluminum molds are the most satisfactory. 
Glass and enamelware are good, but tin should 
never be used with acid mixtures. Dip molds 
in cold water before pouring the mixture into 
them. To unmold, use lukewarm water, turn 
the plate or dish over the mold, invert, and shake 
sharply. Gelatin may be molded in a baking dish 
and cut in squares to serve. 

On warm or moist days, a larger proportion 
of gelatin (or less liquid) may be required than 
on cold dry days. 


Uses of Gelatin 

Gelatin may be used in any number of des- 
serts. Most common are the plain jellied desserts 
flavored only with fruit juices. These may be 
varied by adding fruit, or they may be whipped 
and combined with stiffly beaten egg whites 
or whipped cream. 

Nutritious desserts may be made by com- 
bining partly congealed gelatin with ice cream 
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or whipped evaporated milk, This adds to their 
protein value. 

Next to its use in desserts, gelatin is used 
more commonly in salads than in any other 
way. Gelatin salads are easily prepared, and 
with them there is no last minute rush in serving 
a meal in order to have the salad fresh and crisp. 
Lime and lemon are the popular flavors for 
salads. 

A few jellied salad recipes are given on page 
68. 


Lemon Jelly 


V4 6. cold water 
1 T. plain gelatin 
Vy ¢. sugar 


1. Pour the cold water into a bowl, and 
sprinkle the gelatin on top. Let stand 5 minutes. 

2. Add the sugar and boiling water. Stir 
until dissolved. 

3. When cool, add the lemon juice; mix well, 
and pour into a mold, which has been rinsed 


in cold water. 
(Six small servings) 


1 c. boiling water 
44 c. lemon juice 


Variations 


1. Add 1 c. diced fresh fruits to this recipe. 

2. Add 1 c. cubed pineapple, Serve with 
whipped cream. 

3. Use this recipe as a foundation for salads 
by substituting 14 c. mild vinegar for the lemon 
juice, and adding %& t. salt. 


Strawberry-Marshmallow Dessert 


| pkg, strawberry 
gelatin 
1 c. boiling water 


Pineapple juice and cold 

water to make | cup 
5 small slices pineapple 
12 marshmallows 


1. Dissolve the gelatin in the boiling water, 
and add the pineapple juice and cold water. 
Pour one-half of it into a large refrigerator 
dish; add the pineapple and marshmallow cut 
in large pieces. Chill until set. 

2. Add the remaining gelatin, which has been 
left at room temperature. Cover and chill. Serve 
in sherbet glasses with whipped cream. 

(Serves six) 
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Orange-Pineapple Sponge 


fy ¢, boiling water 
'/, c. pineapple juice 
/y ¢. orange juice 

2 egg whites 


1c. cold water 
1 T. plain gelatin 


4 c. sugar 
Spk. salt 


1. Soak the gelatin in the cold water 5 
minutes. 

2. Add the sugar, salt, and boiling water. 
Dissolve well and cool slightly. 

3. Add the fruit juices, and chill. 

4, When the mixture begins to thicken, beat 
with a rotary beater until frothy. 

5. Fold in the stiffly beaten egg whites, and 
mix well. 

6. Heap lightly in individual glasses and chill. 

(Serves six) 


Apricot Bavarian Cream 


1 T. lemon juice 
Voc. sugar 
| c. whipped cream 


Vy c. cold water 

1 T. plain gelatin 

i c. cooked, dried 

apricot pulp 

1. Soak gelatin in cold water 5 minutes. 

2. Heat apricot pulp, lemon juice, and sugar 
to boiling. Add to gelatin and stir until dissolved. 

3. Chill. When mixture begins to set, beat 
until light and fluffy. Fold in cream. 

4, Serve with macaroons or lady fingers. 


(Serves six) 


Jell-O Plum Pudding* 


! pkg. lemon Jell-O 34, c. seeded raisins 
2 c. boiling water 34 c. walnuts 
1 ¢. coarse, dried and 34 c. cooked prunes 
browned bread crumbs V, +. cinnamon 
or | c. Grapenuts V4 +. cloves 
4, c, finely cut citron Vg t. salt 


1. Dissolve the Jell-O in the hot water. Set 
aside to cool. 
2. Prepare other ingredients and add to 
gelatin, mixing well. 
3. Pour into mold and set away to harden. 
4. Serve with whipped cream or hard sauce. 
(Serves eight) 


*Courtesy of General Foods Corporation. 


Spanish Cream 


1 T. plain gelatin Vig t. salt 

3 c. milk 3 egg whites 
3 egg yolks 1 +. vanilla 
Vz ¢. sugar 


1. Soak the gelatin in the cold milk 5 minutes; 
then scald together in double boiler. 

2. Beat the egg yolks, and add half the sugar. 

3. Gradually add the scalded milk, stirring 
well. Add remaining sugar, and return to double 
boiler. 

4. Cook, stirring constantly, until mixture 
coats the spoon. 

5. Cool slightly; then add the salt and vanilla. 

6. Fold in the stiffly beaten egg whites and 
turn into individual molds. Chill, and serve with 
whipped cream. 

(Serves eight) 


Lime Fluff 


2 T. lemon juice 
I +. grated rind 
| pt. vanilla ice cream 


1 pkg. lime flavored 
elatin 

13, c. boiling water 

1. Dissolve the gelatin in the boiling water. 
Add lemon juice and rind. When it begans to 
congeal, beat with a rotary or electric beater un- 
til stiff. Add the ice cream and beat until well 
mixed. 

2. Serve at once or keep in the refrigerator. 

(Serves eight to ten) 


Lemon Bisque 


Vp t. salt 
3 T. lemon juice 


| tall.can evaporated milk 
1 pkg. lemon flavored 


gelatin | #. grated rind 
IV c. boiling water 2!/2 c. cornflakes, 
3 c. honey crushed fine 


1. Pour the milk into a refrigerator pan. Let 
stand in the freezing unit until crystals begin to 
form. 

2. Dissolve the gelatin in the boiling water. 
Add the honey, salt, juice, and rind. When the 
gelatin begins to congeal, whip the milk and fold 
it into the gelatin. 

3. Spread one-half the cornflakes in a large 
pan, 10x13 inches. Pour the lemon mixture 
over them and top with the remaining cornflakes. 
Chill in the refrigerator 3 to 6 hours. 


(Serves twelve) 


15 Frozen Desserts 


Food Value of Frozen Desserts 


Ice creams have higher food value than ices 
because they contain milk and cream. High in 
sugar, both are energy-producing foods. Freez- 
ing has no effect on minerals, vitamins, or other 
foodstuffs used; therefore their food value is 
as high as the foods that are used in making 
them. 


Classes of Frozen Desserts 


There are two classes of frozen desserts: ice 
creams and water ices. 

Ice Creams have cream and milk for a base. 
They are made with rich milk and pastry cream, 
sweetened, and flavored with flavoring extracts, 
crushed fruits, chocolate, or crushed candies. 
Whipped evaporated milk may be used instead 
of the pastry cream. 

Often the milk is thickened with flour, corn- 
starch, gelatin, or eggs before the cream is added. 
Ice creams made in this manner are called frozen 
custards. 

Water ices have sugar syrup, fruit juices, and 
pulp for a base. 

When water ices are thickened they are called 
sherbets. Gelatin and egg whites are used to 
thicken them, the egg whites being added when 
the mixture is partly frozen. 

Mousses and Parfaits are rich ice creams which 
contain a large percentage of whipped cream 
(or gelatin) to make them smooth. They are 
frozen without stirring. 


Points to Observe in Freezing 


1. Measure all ingredients carefully. Too 
much sugar will often prevent a mixture from 
freezing. 

2. Sugar must be thoroughly dissolved before 
starting to freeze. Making a syrup is advisable. 

3. Cream should be whipped only until glossy. 
If too stiff, the mixture will be grainy. The 
same is true of egg whites. 

4. Ices and sherbets, frozen in the refrigerator, 
must be removed when frozen to a firm con- 


sistency, turned into a chilled bowl, and beaten . 


until light and frothy; then replaced in the re- 
frigerator trays to finish freezing. 

5. When fruits are added to either type of 
frozen mixture, they should be crushed, sweet- 
ened, and allowed to stand in order to absorb 
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the sugar. Fruits are added near the end of 
freezing to prevent them from becoming icy. 

6. Waxed paper should be placed over ice 
cream after it has been frozen in the refrigerator 
so that frost will not form on it. 


Methods of Freezing 


There are two methods of freezing desserts 
in the home. One is by using an ice cream 
freezer; and the other, by freezing in the pans 
of a mechanical refrigerator. In either case the 
object is to prevent the formation of large 
crystals during the freezing, so that the texture 
of the frozen product will be smooth. 

Air beaten into the mixture will prevent the 
formation of large crystals. When the ice cream 
freezer is used, the constant stirring of the dasher 
within the can produces a smooth texture. Air 
is beaten in, and the crystals are broken up as 
they form. 

Mixtures frozen in the refrigerator depend 
largely upon air beaten into cream or egg whites 
for their smoothness. Most recipes also require 
that the mixture be stirred when it is partly 
frozen. 


Directions for Using a Freezer 


1. Scald can, cover, and dasher; then chill. 

2. Place the can in the pail, put in the dasher, 
and pour in mixture to be frozen. Cover, and 
adjust top. Turn, to be sure that can fits in 
socket. 

3. Fill the space between the can and pail 
with alternate layers of ice and salt, allowing 
2 quarts ice to 1 cup salt. 

4. The ice and salt should come a little higher 
in the pail than the mixture to be frozen. 

5. The can should not be more than three- 
fourths full, as the mixture expands in freezing. 

6. Turn the crank slowly at first; then turn 
crank more rapidly, adding more salt and ice if 
needed. 

7. Draw off the water only when it stands 
so high that there is danger of its getting into 
the can. 

8. After freezing, draw off the water; re- 
move dasher, and with a spoon pack solidly. 

9. Put cork in opening of cover. Cover can 
with wax paper; then replace cover. 

10. Repack, using eight parts ice to one of 
salt. 
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11. Cover freezer with paper and a damp 
cloth. 

Directions for Using Refrigerator 

1. Use shallow tray. Place it on the bottom 
freezer shelf. Pour a little water on shelf to 
insure frozen contact between tray and freezer. 

2. Freeze quickly. Keep the control at coldest 
position during freezing. 

3. If recipe calls for whipping during freezing, 
remove mixture to a chilled bowl when it has 
begun to freeze. Break up with a wooden spoon; 
then beat to a creamy mixture. See that all the 
mixture is whipped; but do not overbeat nor 
allow the mixture to melt at this stage. 

4. Quickly return to tray and replace in the 
refrigerator after first wetting the bottom of the 
tray. 

5. Complete freezing at coldest temperature; 
then turn the control half way back to normal 
position until time for serving. 

Caution: Mixtures should freeze to whipping 
stage within an hour. If they do not, your re- 
frigerator is not cold enough, or you have used 
too much sugar. 


Orange Ice 
4 c. water V4 c. lemon juice 
2 c. sugar Grated rind of 2 oranges 


2 ¢. orange juice 
1. Make a syrup by boiling the sugar and 
water 5 minutes. 
2. Add fruit juices and grated rind. 
3. Cool, strain, and freeze. 
(Makes about two quarts) 


a 


Strawberry Ice 


| basket strawberries 

IY ¢. sugar 

I c. water 

1. Wash, stem, and crush strawberries. Mix 
with 4 c. sugar and let stand. 

2. Make a syrup by boiling remaining sugar 
with water 5 minutes. 

3. Add juice of oranges and lemons. Cool 
and freeze. 

4. When nearly frozen, add strawberries. 

(Makes one quart) 


Juice of 3 oranges 
Juice of 2 lemons 


Pineapple Sherbet 


Juice of | lemon 
2 egg whites 


4 c, water 
2 c. sugar 
2 c. crushed pineapple 


1. Boil water and sugar together for 5 minutes. 


2. Add pineapple and lemon juice, Cool and 
freeze to a mush. 
3. Add beaten egg whites and continue 


freezing. (Makes almost two quarts) 


Lime Sherbet 


Rind of | lemon, grated 


1/44 c. sugar 
1 qt. milk 


| pkg. lime gelatin 
| c. boiling water 
Juice of 2 lemons 


1. Dissolve the gelatin in the hot water. Add 
sugar and dissolve. 

2. When cool, add the lemon juice and rind. 

3. Add the gelatin mixture to the milk, slowly, 
and stir all the time. 

4, Freeze. If using mechanical refrigerator, 
stir once during the freezing. 


(Makes 1% quarts) 


Vanilla Ice Cream 
(Mechanical refrigerator ) 


3%, c. evaporated milk | c. water 

2 egg yolks | c. evaporated milk 
34, ¢. sugar 2 egg whites 

V4 +. salt 1 T. vanilla 


1. Pour 34 cup evaporated milk into a tray, 
place in the refrigerator until crystals form 
around the edge. 

2. Beat the egg yolks, add the sugar and 
salt, and mix well. Add the water and remaining 
milk, Cook in a double boiler 8 minutes with 
constant stirring. 

3. Cool slightly, and pour over the not too 
stiffly beaten egg whites. Add the vanilla. 

4. Whip the chilled milk, and fold it into 
the custard mixture. Freeze in a refrigerator 
tray. Stir once when half frozen. 


Note: One pint of top milk may be used in 
place of the evaporated milk and water, and 
1 cup pastry cream may be substituted for the 
34 cup evaporated milk. 


Vanilla Ice Cream 


(Freezer ) 


34 c. sugar 1 T. vanilla 


1 qt. table cream i 
1. Dissolve the sugar in the cream. Add 
the vanilla and freeze. (See directions above.) 


(Makes 114 quarts) 
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Peppermint Ice Cream 


1 pt. milk 
V2 lb. peppermint stick 
candy 

1. Heat the milk over hot water and add 
the candy. Stir until dissolved. 

2. Cool thoroughly, and freeze to a mush. 

3. Add the whipped cream and finish freezing. 
If frozen in the refrigerator, the cream is added 
before freezing. 

(Makes one quart) 


| pt. pastry cream 


Strawberry Mousse | 


2 baskets strawberries 

2 T, lemon juice 

1. Wash, hull, and crush the strawberries. 
Stir in the lemon juice and % c. sugar. 

2. Whip the cream and add remaining 1% c 
sugar. 

3. Fold the whipped cream into the berries, 
and freeze in the pans of a mechanical refrigera- 
tor, or pack into jars and freeze 3 to 4 hours 
without stirring, using 3 parts ice to 1 part salt. 
The salt and ice need repacking after 2 hours. 


I c¢. sugar 
| pt. pastry cream 


Strawberry Mousse II 


| can sweetened 
condensed milk 
V4 c. lemon juice 


1 tall can evaporated milk 
1 c. strawberries 


V4 ¢. sugar 

1. Pour the evaporated milk into a tray, 
place in the refrigérator until crystals form 
around the edges. 

2. Crush the berries and add the sugar. Stir 
to dissolve. 

3. Mix the lemon juice thoroughly with the 
sweetened milk; then fold in the berries. 

4. Whip the evaporated milk in a chilled bowl 
until stiff. Fold into the berry mixture, pour 
into a tray, and freeze without stirring. Follow 
directions for freezing in the refrigerator. 


(Makes 1%4 quarts) 


Maple Parfait 


| pt. pastry cream, 

whipped 

1. Beat the egg yolks until light. 

2. Slowly pour the hot syrup over them, 
stirring vigorously. 

3. Return to double boiler, and cook until 
it thickens like custard. 

4. Cool thoroughly, and fold in the whipped 
cream. 


2 egg yolks 
1 c, hot maple syrup 


5. Freeze in the pans of a mechanical re- 
frigerator, or pack into jars and freeze 3 to 4 
hours without stirring, using 3 parts ice to 1 
part salt. The ice and salt may need repacking 
after the first 2 hours. 


Ice Cream Preparations 


There are a number of preparations on the 
market used in making frozen desserts. Some 
are dry substances; others are canned syrup 
mixtures, Most of them contain sugar and 
some substance to give body to the mixture, 
as gelatin, junket, or egg white. They are quickly 
mixed and make very palatable desserts. In using 
them, follow the directions given on the packages 
or cans. 


SAUCES FOR FROZEN DESSERTS 
Hot Fudge Sauce 


2 ¢. sugar 1 T. vinegar 
Vy ¢. cocoa | T. butter 
5 c. wafer > +. vanilla 


1. Mix the sugar and cocoa in a small sauce- 
pan. 

2. Add the water and vinegar, and cook to the 
soft ball stage (236°). 

3. Remove from the fire, and stir in the butter 
and vanilla. Serve on Vanilla or Peppermint 


Ice Cream. (Serves six to eight) 
Marshmallow Sauce 

Vy ¢. sugar | egg white 

V4 c. water Vy +. vanilla 


Coloring if desired 


1. Boil the sugar and water together for 5 
minutes. 

2. Add the marshmallows which have been 
cut in small pieces with scissors, and stir until 
all are melted. 

3. Gradually add to the stiffly beaten egg 
white, stirring all the time. 

4, Add the vanilla and coloring if used. Chill 
and serve on ice cream. 


(Serves four) 


8 marshmallows 


Butterscotch Sauce 


Vy ¢. dark corn syrup 


Vy ¢, cream 
Vy c. sugar 


I T. butter 

1, Mix all the ingredients in the top of a 
double boiler, and cook 40 minutes over hot 
water, stirring occasionally. 

2. Serve hot or cold on ice cream. 


(Serves six) 


16 Cakes, Frostings, and Fillings 


Food Value of Cakes 


Cakes are energy producers because of their 
sugar, flour, and fat content. Rich frostings add 
to their caloric value. Eggs used in cakes supply 
proteins of high quality. Sponge cakes produce 
fewer calories and supply more growth nutrients 
than plain cakes. 

Persons that are overweight, or who have poor 
complexions, should limit themselves to small 
amounts of simple, unfrosted cakes. Serve very 
young children sponge cakes without frosting. 


Kinds of Cakes 


There are two classes of cakes, those with and 
those without fat. Cakes containing fat are often 
called butter cakes from grandmother’s day when 
butter was made in the home. As an ingredient 
in cake making, butter has long since been re- 
placed by the fine, high-grade vegetable shorten- 
ings on the market today. Cakes made without 
fat are called sponge cakes. 


Ingredients Used In Cakes 


To make good cakes, only the best ingredients 
should be used. This is particularly true of the 
shortening and eggs. If either is old or strong 
in flavor, it will taste in the cake. A fat that 
creams easily is best. 

Cake flour makes more tender cakes than all- 
purpose flour, but it is not essential that it be 
used. All-purpose flour makes very good cakes. 
When all-purpose flour is substituted for cake 
flour, use 2 tablespoons less flour for each cup 
called for in the recipe. When cake flour is 
used in recipes calling for all-purpose flour, 
use 2 tablespoons more flour for each cup speci- 
fied in the recipe. Flour should always be sifted 
before measuring. 

Fine granulated sugar is best for cake making 
as it dissolves more readily and more completely 
than coarse granulated sugar. Brown sugar 
should be rubbed through a strainer to remove 
lumps. In measuring, pack it firmly in the cup, 
so that it will hold its shape when turned out. 

Leavening agents differ in cakes, according 
to types of cakes and other ingredients used. 
Most cakes made with shortening call for baking 
powder. When sour milk or sour cream is used, 
soda is added; also a small amount of baking 
powder. There is no rule for use of baking 
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powder in cakes. The amount used will depend 
upon the proportions of the other ingredients in 
the cake. Air beaten into eggs also acts as leav- 
ening. 

The liquid most commonly used is milk. In 
some cakes, fruit juices or other liquids supply 
part or all of the moisture. Sponge cakes depend 
upon eggs for their liquid as well as for their 
leavening. 


Proportions of Ingredients 


It is difficult to recommend a definite amount 
of each ingredient, for so many factors, other 
than proportions of ingredients, are involved in 
making a good cake. The temperature of the 
ingredients, the order in which they are put into 
the mixture, the time of mixing after the addi- 
tion of each, and even the way they are stirred 
and put into the pans affect the final results. 
The baking is also a very important factor. 

A good plan for the beginner is to find a 
few good, standard recipes which produce good 
cakes; then “let well-enough alone.” As she 
becomes more experienced, she may begin to 
test for for herself the results of changing the 
proportions of ingredients or the methods of 
mixing, as the case may be. 

A word of warning about measuring the 
ingredients will help. Acgurate measurements 
are essential, and all measurements must be level 
because: 


1. Too much fat will produce a heavy, soggy 
texture, and the cake will be smaller. Too little 
fat makes the cake tough and “bready.” In 
measuring, pack the fat firmly in the cup. 


2. Too much sugar will produce a gummy 
cake with a sugary crust. It may fall during 
the baking. Too little sugar makes a tough cake. 


3. Too many eggs produce a tough cake. 
Cakes may be made with fewer eggs by increas- 
in the baking powder and liquid (2 T. liquid 
and %4 t. baking powder equals 1 egg), but 
the cake will not be as good in flavor or tex- 
ture as when the specified number of eggs is used. 

4. Too much flour make a dry, “bready” cake, 
which may crack on the top and have tunnels 
inside. Flour must be sifted before measuring, 
and lightly spooned into the cup. Avoid packing 
it down, shaking, or tapping the cup while 
leveling it off with a straight-bladed knife. Too 
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little flour will cause extreme shrinkage and fall- 
ing when removed from the oven. 

5. Too much baking powder will produce a 
coarse texture, and the cake may fall after it 
is removed from the oven. If too little is used, 
the cake will be compact and heavy. 


Order of Work 


As little time as possible should be spent in 
mixing a cake and getting it into the oven. 
Follow this order: 

. Assemble all ingredients and utensils. 
. Prepare the pans. 

. Regulate and light the oven. 

. Measure ingredients and mix the cake. 
. Bake the cake. 

. Give it proper care after baking. 


Methods of Mixing Cakes 


Our ideas about mixing cakes made with fat 
have changed greatly in recent years. The old 
laborious methods are giving way to new quick 
ways. In general, there are two methods, the 
conventional and the new method. The latter 
gives the cake a fine even texture that is light 
and tender, and uses a minimum amount of 
time and few utensils. There are those who 
still prefer to use the conventional, or creaming 
method; therefore both methods are explained 
below. 

In the conventional method of making cakes, 
the fat is creamed until soft; and the sugar is 
added gradually, and creamed after each addition 
until the mixture is light and fluffy. The cream- 
ing is not complete until the mixture actually 
increases one-third in volume. The egg yolks, 
often beaten in a separate bowl until light, are 
added to the creamed fat and sugar and beaten 
vigorously. The flour, which has been sifted with 
the baking powder and salt, is added alternately 
with the milk. About one-third of each is added 
at a time, and the mixture is beaten until smooth 
between each addition. The stiffly beaten egg 
whites are folded into the mixture last. 

The new method, sometimes called the “one- 
bowl” method, reduces cakemaking to little more 
than accurate measuring and thorough beating. 
All ingredients must be at room temperature. 
Remove them from the refrigerator one to two 
hours before starting to mix the cake. Have all 
ingredients at hand. Once the mixing is begun 
there is no time for measuring or sifting. The 
beating, which is timed, may be done either with 
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an electric mixer or by hand. Rest periods may 
be taken during hand beating, but the total mix- 
ing time should be as specified. Counting strokes 
eliminates watching the clock. 

In the new-method cakes the proportions differ 
somewhat from those of the conventional method. 
Usually, but not always, they use increased pro- 
portions of liquid, sugar, and leavening. We are 
indebted to expert home economists employed 
by manufacturers of flour, shortening, and leav- 
ening agents for the recipes and instructions for 
mixing and baking new-method cakes. They 
warn us to use their new recipes rather than our 
conventional ones when we make new-method 
cakes. To be most successful you should use the 
recipes developed for the particular product you 
are using, whether it be flour, shortening, or 
leavening. 

The methods of mixing sponge type cakes 
differ so greatly from those containing fat that 
a separate section is given to them on page 85. 


Methods of Preparing and Filling Pans 

In baking loaf cakes containing fat, pans 
should be greased and lined with paper; then 
greased again so that the paper may be removed 
easily from the cake. Some cake bakers like 
to use paper on the bottoms of layer-cake pans, 
too; but greasing them thoroughly and dusting 
them lightly with flour is very satisfactory. 

Since cakes tend to take on the flavor of the 
fat used in greasing the pans, it should be very 
fresh and of bland flavor. To give a butter 
flavor to a cake made with vegetable shortening, 
grease the pan well with butter. 

Pans for sponge cakes should not be greased. 
As the mixture rises, it clings to the sides of 
the pan where it remains until the cell walls 
are firm. 

Pans should be filled two-thirds full. Pour 
the batter into the pan and spread evenly, draw- 
ing the batter away from the center toward the 
sides (or corners), so that it will not round too 
much in the center. Tap pan lightly on the table 
to break large bubbles of air. (Some experts 
advise against this practice. ) 


Baking Cakes 


Tests show that cakes started in preheated 
ovens have a better texture and taste better. 
The temperature of the oven depends upon 
the kind and size of the cake being baked. 

Sponge cakes require a slower oven than cakes 
with fat because of their egg content—from 
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300° to 325°, the temperature depending upon 
the number of eggs used and the size of the cake. 
Ordinarily, the more eggs used or the larger the 
cake, the slower the oven should be. 

Cakes with fat are baked at temperatures 
ranging from 325° to 375°. The time and 
temperature varies with the size and shape of the 
cake. 


Layer cakes—25 to 40 minutes at 350° to 375°. 
Cup cakes—20 to 30 minutes at 375°. 
Loaf cakes—50 to 70 minutes at 325° to 350°. 


Divide the time of baking into quarters: 
Ist quarter, mixture begins to rise. 


2nd quarter, continues to rise; begins to 
brown. 

3rd quarter, finishes rising; continues to 
brown. 


4th quarter, finishes baking; shrinks from 
pan. 


Testing Cakes 

The tests most commonly used to tell when 
plain cakes are done are: 

1. The cake should be a delicate brown all 
over. 

2. It should shrink from the sides of the pan. 

3. It should feel firm and spring back into 
place when lightly pressed with the finger. 

4. A tooth pick inserted into the center of the 
cake should come out clean, not sticky. 

Sponge cakes do not brown as much as plain 
cakes. When done, the sponge cake shrinks from 
the sides of the pan and from the center tube. 
It should spring back when lightly touched with 
the finger. 


Care of Cakes after Baking 


When cakes made with fat are done, they 
should be removed from the oven and let 
stand 1 to 2 minutes in the pan. Loosen the 
sides with a knife. Invert a cloth-covered rack 
over the pan, and turn cake and rack over at the 
same time; then place a second rack on the 
cake and turn layer right-side up. If the cake 
is high in the center, it will crack unless it is 
turned back on a second rack immediately. 

The cake should remain on rack until cool. 
If no rack is available, a clean towel may be 
used. 

Sponge cakes should be left in the pan until 
cold. The pan, however, should be inverted 
on a cake rack. When cold, loosen the edges 
with a sharp knife and turn cake out on a plate. 


Plain Cake 
(New Method) 


21/4, c. sifted cake flour ly c. high grade 
3 +. double acting vegetable shortening 


baking powder* 1c. milk 
I +. salt I +. vanilla 
I", c. sugar 2 large eggs 


1. Have all the ingredients at room tempera- 
ture before measuring. Grease the pans and flour 
them lightly. Set the regulator at 350° and light 
the oven. 

2. Sift the flour, baking powder, salt, and 
sugar into the mixing bowl. 

3. Add the shortening and two-thirds of the 
milk, to which the vanilla has been added. Stir 
to moisten the ingredients; then beat with a 
spoon 2 minutes by the clock (or count strokes— 
150 strokes per minute). Scrape the batter from 
the spoon and sides and bottom of the bowl fre- 
quently. Rest, if necessary, but actual beating 
time should be 2 full minutes, or 300 strokes. 

4. Add the remainder of the milk and the 
unbeaten eggs, and beat again for 2 full minutes. 
Again scrape the mixture from the sides and 
bottom of the pan frequently. Total beating 
time should be exactly 4 minutes, exclusive of 
rest periods and time out for scraping bowl and 
spoon. 

5. Pour into two 8-inch layer cake pans, 1%4 
inches deep. Place in the center of the oven, 
and bake 30 to 35 minutes at 350°. 

(Two 8-inch layers) 

*Use 4 teaspoons, if quick-acting powder is 

used. See page 35 for types of baking powder. 


Important: Eggs vary in size. Two unbeaten 
large eggs should measure 1% cup. New-method 
cakes niay be made with an electric mixer. Use 
the same directions as in hand beating. Use slow 
to medium speed, and scrape the bowl without 
stopping the mixer. 


Plain Cake 
(Conventional Method) 


yc. fat 214, c. sifted cake flour 
IW. c. sugar 2 t. baking powder 

3 eggs, separated 5 +. salt 

¥%y c. milk 1/ +. vanilla 


1. Cream the fat, add the sugar gradually, . 
and cream until light and fluffy. 

2. Add the egg yolks, and beat in as much 
air as possible. 

3. Add the milk alternately with the flour, 
which has been sifted three times with the 
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baking powder and salt. After each addition, 
beat only until smooth. 

4, Add the vanilla, and last of all fold in the 
egg whites, beaten until stiff but not dry. 

5. Pour into two 8-inch layer-cake pans 14 
inches deep. Bake in a moderately hot oven 
(350°) 30 to 35 minutes. 


Rich Layer Cake 


245 c. butter Vy +. salt 

| c. sugar 2'/2 +. baking powder 
3 eggs, separated V3 c. milk 

2 c. sifted cake flour 1 +. vanilla 


1. Follow directions for making Plain Cake, 
conventional method. 

2. Pour into two 8-inch layer-cake pans, 
and bake 25 to 30 minutes in a moderately hot 
oven (350°). 

(Two 8-inch layers) 


Chocolate Cake 
(New Method) 


2 c. less 2 T. sifted WA c. sugar 


cake flour 243 c. high grade vege- 
6 T. cocoa table shortening 
fy +. soda | c, buttermilk 
1/4 +. double acting 2 large eggs 
baking powder* (2 c. unbeaten) 
1 +. salt 1 +. vanilla 


1. Have pans greased and floured, oven set 
and lighted, and all ingredients at room tempera- 
ture before beginning to measure them. 

2. Sift all of the dry ingredients, including the 
sugar, into a mixing bowl. 

3. Add the shortening and the buttermilk. 
Stir to moisten the ingredients; then beat with 
a spoon 2 full minutes, or count strokes. (Allow 
150 strokes per minute.) Scrape sides and bot- 
tom of bowl, also spoon. Rest if necessary; but 
do not count as beating time. 

4. Add the unbeaten eggs and the vanilla. 
Stir to blend, then beat again 2 full minutes. 
Scrape down the sides and bottom of bowl fre- 
quently, and rest if necessary; but do not count 
as beating time. Total beating time should be 
4 minutes by the clock, exclusive of rest periods 
and time out for scraping the spoon and bowl. 

5. Pour into two 8-inch cake pans, 114 inches 
deep. Place in the center of oven, and bake 
35 to 40 minutes at 350°. 

(Two 8-inch layers) 
*Two teaspoons, if quick acting powder is used. 
see page 35 for types of baking powders. 


Note: With an electric mixer, use slow to 
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medium speed. Follow same directions and tim- 
ing as in hand beating. Sides and bottom of 
bowl may be scraped down without stopping 
the mixer. 


Chocolate Cake 
(Conventional Method) 


7, c. shortening 134 c. sifted cake flour 


1 c¢. sugar Vy ¢. cocoa 

2 large eggs, separated V2 +. salt 

1c. milk 2 +. baking powder 
1 +. vanilla 


1. Cream the fat, and add the sugar gradually. 
Beat until smooth and fluffy. 

2. Add the egg yolks and beat again. 

3. Add the milk alternately with the flour, 
which has been sifted three times with the cocoa, 
salt, and baking powder. Beat until smooth after 
each addition. 

4. Add vanilla, and, last of all, stir in the 
stiffly beaten egg whites. 

5. Pour into two well-greased layer-cake pans 
and bake 30 to 35 minutes in a moderately hot 
oven (350°). 


(Makes two 8-inch layers) 


Devil's Food Cake 


3 squares bitter chocolate %y c. milk 

| c. brown sugar 2 c. sifted cake flour 
Vy c. milk Vp +. salt 

2 eggs I +. soda 

Wy c. fat 1 t. vanilla 


| c. brown sugar 


1. Melt the chocolate, 1 cup brown sugar, and 
Y cup milk over hot water. Stir until smooth, 
and cool. 

2. Cream the fat with remaining brown sugar 
until light and fluffy. 

3. Add one unbeaten egg at a time, and beat 
well. 

4. Add the chocolate mixture, and beat again. 

5. Add the remaining milk alternately with 
the flour, which has been sifted three times with 
the soda and salt. Beat until smooth after each 
addition. Add vanilla. 

6. Pour into two 8-inch layer-cake pans, 
1% inches deep. Bake in a moderately hot oven 
(350°) for 35 to 40 minutes. 


Important: Cocoa may be substituted for the 
cake chocolate. Use 34 c. cocoa and add 1% T. 
extra fat in place of the 3 squares of chocolate. 

If ground chocolate is substituted for the cake 
chocolate, use 34 c. ground chocolate and sub- 
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tract 3 T. brown sugar. No extra fat is needed. 
When cocoa, (or chocolate) is used, it should 
be sifted with the other dry ingredients. 


Sour Cream Cake 


| c. sugar I, +. soda 

1c. thick sour cream | +. baking powder 
2 small eggs 1 +. vanilla 

VA c. sifted cake flour /y +. lemon extract 
V4 +. salt 


1. Gradually add the sugar to the sour cream, 
beating continuously with a rotary beater. 

2. Add the unbeaten eggs, and beat until 
spongy. 

3. Gradually add the flour, which has been 
sifted three times with the salt, soda, and baking 
powder, and beat until smooth. Add the flavor- 
ing last. 

4. Pour into a well-greased, deep square pan; 
and bake in a moderate oven (350°) 30 minutes. 
. (Makes a 9-inch square cake, 

1% inches thick) 


Lazy Daisy Cake 


2 eggs Vy +. salt 
Ic. sugar | +. baking powder 
1 +. vanilla Wc. milk 
| c. sifted all-puropse 1 T. fat 
flour 


1. Beat the eggs until thick. Add the sugar 
gradually and beat until dissolved. Add vanilla. 


2. Stir in the flour, which has been sifted two 
times with the salt and baking powder. 


3. Heat the milk to boiling; then add the 
butter. Cool slightly. Gradually add to the 
flour mixture, stirring all the time. (The batter 
will be very thin.) 

4. Pour into a well-greased square pan, and 
bake 30 minutes at 350°. 

5. When done, remove from the oven and 
spread with the following frosting: 


Broiled Frosting 


3 T. melted butter 


3 ¢, brown sugar 
2 T. evaporated milk 


iy c. coconut 

Mix all the ingredients together and spread 
on the warm cake. Place under the broiler and 
brown lightly. 


(Makes an 8-inch square cake, 
1%4 inches thick) 


Pineapple Upside-Down Cake 


4 T. butter or substitute 

34 ¢c. brown sugar 

7 slices pineapple 

7 maraschino cherries 

1..Melt the butter in an 11-inch iron frying 
pan. 

2. Add the brown sugar, and stir until melted. 


3. Arrange the slices of pineapple in the syrup. 
Put a cherry in the center of each, and place 
nut meats between the slices. 


4, Over all, pour the following cake batter: 


V/, c. walnut meats 
Cake mixture 
given below . 


3c. fat 2'/2 +. oe pone 
1c. sugar Vy +. salt 

2 eggs, unbeaten V/. +. lemon extract 
%, c. milk 7, +. vanilla 


1/3 c. all-purpose flour 


5. Cream the fat and sugar. Add one unbeaten 
egg, one-half the milk, and one-half the flour, 
sifted two times with the baking powder and 
salt. Stir to blend; then beat vigorously 1 
minute. 


6. Add remaining egg, milk, and flour mixture. 
Blend; then beat vigorously 1 minute. Add lemon 
extract and vanilla. 

7. Pour over the fruit, and bake in a mod- 
erately hot oven (350°) 40 minutes. Serve hot 
or cold, with or without whipped cream. 

(Serves seven) 


Prune Cake 
(Sweet Milk) 
yc. fat 1 t. soda 
| c. sugar | +. baking powder 
2 eggs V4 t. salt 
1 c. chopped, cooked /> +. cinnamon 
prunes Vt. nutmeg 


I +. vanilla 
Vy c. chopped nuts 


V2 c. milk (or 4 c. prune 
juice and !/% c. milk) 
134 c. sifted cake flour 


1, Cream the fat and add the sugar gradually. 

2. Add the well-beaten eggs and beat thor- 
oughly. 

3. Add prunes, then the liquids, alternately 
with the flour, which has been sifted two times 
with the soda, baking powder, and spices. 

4. Add the vanilla, and, last of all, the nuts. 

5. Pour into two greased layer-cake pans, or» 
drop into greased cup-cake pans, and bake 25 
to 30 minutes in a moderately hot oven (350°). 


(Makes two 9-inch layers or 
12 to 15 cup cakes) 
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Prune Cake 
(Sour Milk) 
Vy c. fat 4, +. soda 
| c. sugar /> +. baking powder 
2 eggs Vy +. salt 
24 c. chopped cooked '/. t. cinnamon 
prunes 4, +. nutmeg 
24 c. sour milk l/, +, allspice 


13 c. sifted cake flour 
1. Mix and bake according to directions given 
in the sweet milk recipe on page 84. 
(Makes two 9-inch layers) 


Vy c. nuts 


Fruit Cake 


IW, c. sifted flour 
34, +. cinnamon 


V4 Ib. currants 
Y/ lb. dates 


'/. |b. candied pineapple 2 t. allspice 
V4 |b. blanched almonds V/. +. nutmeg 
2 oz. citron V4 +. soda 

2 oz. candied orange peel Vy ¢. sugar 
2 oz. candied lemon peel V4 |b. butter 


V/ |b. seeded raisins 3 eggs 

V4 lb candied cherries 4c, molasses 

\/, lb. shelled pecans V4 c. grape juice 

1. Wash and dry the currants. Cut the dates, 
pineapple, and almonds not too fine. Shred the 
citron, orange, and lemon peel. Leave the other 
fruits and nuts whole. 

2. Sift the flour, spices, and soda three times. 
Add to the fruit and nuts, and mix well. : 

3. Cream the sugar and butter well, and beat 
in the eggs, one at a time. Stir in the fruit 
and nuts with the molasses and fruit juice. 

4. Line two small bread pans with heavy 
waxed paper, and grease well. Add the cake 
mixture. Bake slowly (300°) for 2 hours with 
a shallow pan of water in the oven beneath the 
cakes. Remove the water, reduce the heat to 
275°, and bake 2 hours longer. 


(Makes 2 cakes, 314”x8”x214”’) 


Apple Sauce Cake 


Vc. fat | +. cinnamon 
| c. sugar Vy +. cloves 
| egg /y +. nutmeg 
1c. unsweetened apple  ‘'/2 t. salt 
sauce | c. raisins floured with 
2 c. sifted cake flour 2 T. flour 
1 +. baking powder Vz c. chopped nuts 
I t. soda 


1. Cream the fat, and add the sugar gradu- 
ally, beating until very light. 

2. Add well-beaten egg and beat again. 

3. Add the apple sauce alternately with the 
flour, which has been sifted two times with the 
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baking powder, soda, spices and salt. Beat until 
smooth. 
4. Add the floured raisins and nuts last of all. 
5. Spread in a well greased pan, and bake 45 
minutes in a moderately hot oven (375°). 
(Makes a 9-inch square cake, 
1% inches thick) 


Sponge Cakes 


True sponge cakes are made with eggs, sugar, 
flour, and flavoring. For leavening, they depend 
entirely upon the air beaten into the eggs, and 
that sifted in the flour and folded in during 
mixing. Eggs are the only liquid. 

Hot water or hot milk sponge cakes contain 
fewer eggs than the true sponge cake. Milk or 
water is used to replace some of the eggs and 
a small amount of baking powder is also added. 

Angel cakes are sponge cakes made with egg 
whites. Cream of tartar is added to whiten the 
cake and to make it more tender. 

The secret of good sponge cakes is in the 
mixing and baking. They must be so mixed 
and so baked that they will retain as much 
air as possible until the finished product comes 
from the oven. 


Mixing Sponge Cakes 


There are several methods of mixing sponge 
cakes. How and when the sugar is added seems 
to be the chief way in which they differ. 

In some recipes, the sugar is added to the 
egg yolks, and the egg whites are folded into 
this mixture. In others, the sugar is folded into 
the egg whites, and the beaten egg yolks folded 
into them. Still another method is to make a 
syrup by boiling the sugar and water together 
until it threads; then beat this into the stiffy 
beaten egg whites. 

Much the same results may be obtained by 
using any of the methods, provided the utmost 
care is used in combining the ingredients. The 
method found easiest for beginners is given below 
in the recipe for True Sponge Cake. 

Successful mixing depends upon how long the 
eggs are beaten, and how they are folded into 
the mixture. The egg yolks should be beaten 
until they are thick and lemon-colored. Adding 
lemon juice to the beaten yolks and continuing to 
beat them will stiffen the cell walls, and help 
them to retain air. One should be careful not 
to beat the egg whites too long. They should be 
beaten with a wire whip until they will stand 
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in peaks but not be dry. They will be glossy, and 
will move slowly in the bowl when it is inverted. 
Adding salt to the egg whites before they are 
beaten seems to make them more foamy and 
stiff, 

In making sponge cakes, it is especially im- 
portant that one learn to perfect the folding pro- 
cess. This may be done with a spoon or a wire 
egg whip. See directions for folding egg whites 
into a mixture given on page 37. 


True Sponge Cake 


| +. grated lemon rind 
6 egg whites 
| c. sifted sugar 


| c. sifted cake flour 

V4 +. salt 

6 egg yolks 

| T. lemon juice 

1. Sift the flour, measure; then sift four times 
with the salt. 

2. Beat the egg yolks with a rotary beater 
until lemon-colored. Add the lemon juice and 
rind, and beat again until very thick and full of 
air. 

3. Beat the egg whites (in a large flat bowl, 
or on a large platter) with a flat egg whip until 
they are just stiff enough to form peaks, but 
not dry. 

4. Fold the sugar, a little at a time, into the 
egg whites; then carefully fold the egg yolks in- 
to this mixture until evenly blended. 


5. Sift a little of the flour over the egg mix- 
ture, and fold it in until there is no dry flour. 
Repeat until all the flour has been used. 

6. Pour carefully into an ungreased tube pan, 
and bake 1 hour in a moderate oven (325°). Re- 
move the cake from the oven, and invert the pan 
on a cake rack for 1 hour, or until the cake is 
cold. 

(Makes a cake 9 inches in diameter) 


Hot Milk Sponge Cake 


| c. sifted cake flour 

| t+. baking powder V4 c. boiling milk 

Vy t. salt '/, +. lemon extract 

2 eggs Vy +. vanilla 

1. Mix the flour, baking powder, and salt and 
sift three times. Set aside. 

2. Beat the eggs with a rotary beater until 
thick and lemon colored. 

3. Add the sugar gradually, beating until all 
is dissolved. 

4. Add the boiling milk gradually, beating 
all the time. 

5. Sift the flour over the egg-sugar mixture, 


34 ¢c. sugar 


a little at a time, and fold in with a mixing 
spoon. 
6. Pour into an ungreased tube pan, and bake 
in a moderate oven (350°) 55 to 60 minutes. 
7. Remove from oven, invert pan, and let cool 
1 hour before taking from the pan. 
(Makes one 8-inch cake) 


Note: Boiling water may be substituted for 
the hot milk. 


Nutshine Cake 


14 c. sugar 6 egg yolks 

5. T. cold water 1 c. sifted cake flour 

& egg whites Vy +. salt 

\/, +. cream of tartar 34, c. ground walnuts 
1 +. vanilla 


1. Boil sugar and water until it threads 
when dropped from the end of the spoon. 

2. Beat the egg whites until foamy, add the 
cream of tartar, and continue beating until 
glossy but not dry. 

3. Beat the hot syrup gradually into the egg 
whites, and continue beating 8 minutes. Add 
the well-beaten egg yolks. 

4. Sift the flour with the salt; then mix with 
the nuts. Fold into the egg mixture. 

5. Bake in an ungreased 9-inch tube pan 1 
hour in a slow oven (325°). 


Angel Food Cake 


1Vy +. cream of tartar 
1 +. vanilla 
V4 +. almond extract 


1c. sifted cake flour 

Ip c. sugar 

Vy +. salt 

1% ¢. egg whites 

1. Sift together 5 times the cake flour and 
one-half cup of the sugar. 

2. Beat the egg whites with the salt in a large 
shallow bowl, with a flat wire whisk until foamy; 
then sprinkle the cream of tartar over them 
and beat again until they will stand in peaks, 
but are not dry. 

3. Add the remaining sugar by sprinkling 2 
tablespoons at a time over the beaten whites, 
and beat after each addition only until the sugar 
disappears. Add the flavoring. 

4. Sift the flour-sugar mixture, about one- 
fourth at a time, over the egg mixture, and 
fold in carefully after each addition. 

5. Turn into an ungreased 10-inch Angel Cake - 
pan. Cut gently through the batter with a 
knife to break large bubbles. 

6. Bake in a pre-heated, slow oven (325°) one 
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hour or until done. Remove from oven, invert 
pan, and let stand 1 hour before removing from 
pan. (One ten-inch cake) 


FROSTINGS AND FILLINGS 


Frostings help to keep cakes from drying and 
add to their food value. Frosted cakes should 
not be given to little children, however, for 
they are too rich. 

Frostings add to the appearance of a cake if 
they are spread evenly. It requires much practice 
to frost a cake well. The frosting must be of 
just the right consistency. If too thin, it will 
run off; if too thick, it will not spread smoothly. 
The uncooked frosting is easier for the beginner 
to handle, because more liquid may be added if 
the frosting is too thick; or more powdered 
sugar, if it is too thin. Remember that it takes 
a very small amount of liquid to moisten a cup 
of powdered sugar. Powdered sugar should be 
rolled and sifted before being used. The lumps 
are hard to smooth out when the sugar is 
moistened. 


The filling may be the same as the frosting. 
Often a filling is made by adding chopped nuts, 
fruits, or coconut to a portion of the frosting. 
Whipped cream with bananas is good on less 
rich cakes or sponge cakes which are to be used 
the day they are baked. 

Jelly or jam may also be used. Great care 
must be taken that the fillings are not too moist 
as they will make the cakes soggy. 

Frostings and fillings should be delicately 
flavored. Often a good cake is ruined by a too 
highly flavored frosting or filling, which de- 
stroys the fine flavor of the cake itself. 

Cakes should be thoroughly cooled before put- 
ting on the filling or frosting. 


Seven-Minute Frosting 


2 egg whites, unbeaten aie salt 
1 T. white corn syrup Ip ¢. sugar 
5 T. cold water 1 +. vanilla 


1. Use double boiler of one-quart capacity. Put 
all ingredients, except the vanilla, into the upper 
part of double boiler. 

2. Have the water boiling in the lower part of 
the double boiler. Place the upper part over the 
boiling water, and begin to beat with a good 
rotary beater. 

3. Continue the cooking for 7 minutes beating 
vigorously all of the time. 
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4. Remove from the stove. Pour the hot water 
from the lower part of the boiler and fill with 
cold water. Replace the upper part over the cold 
water and let stand 5 minutes. 


5. Add the vanilla and spread on cake. 
(Will fill and frost top and sides of a 
9-inch, two-layer cake.) 


Note: Light brown sugar may be used instead 
of granulated sugar. Omit the corn syrup and 
flavor with a few drops of maple flavoring. 


Orange Frosting 


3 T. butter 3 c, sifted powdered sugar 
| egg yolk | +. grated lemon rind 

2 +. lemon juice 2 T. grated orange rind 

V4 +. salt V4 c. orange juice 


1. Cream the butter and add the egg yolk. 
Beat. 

2. Add lemon juice, salt, grated rind of 
orange and lemon, one-half the powdered sugar 
and one-half the orange juice. 

3. Beat until smooth; then add remaining 
sugar and orange juice. Beat 5 minutes and 
spread on cake immediately. 

(Will fill and frost top and sides 
of a 9-inch, two-layer cake) 


Browned Butter Frosting 


V5 c. butter 3 c. evaporated milk 
3 c. sifted powdered 
sugar 
1. Brown the butter over a low flame, stirring 
constantly. 


2. Remove from stove, and add the milk and 
powdered sugar alternately. 
3. When all is added, beat 5 minutes. 
(Will fill and frost top and sides 
9-inch, two layer cake) 


Chocolate Frosting 


4 squares bitter chocolate 2 c. sifted powdered 

4 T. butter sugar 

V4 +. salt 1 +. vanilla 

V4 c. boiling water 

1. Melt the chocolate and butter over hot wa- 
ter. Add the salt, powdered sugar, and vanilla, 
and mix well. 

2. Add the boiling water gradually, and beat 
until smooth. 

(Will fill and frost top and sides of a 
9-inch, two layer cake) 
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Chocolate Nut Frosting FILLINGS 
lc. r | square bitter chocolate aie 
a cakoeatar | c. chopped nuts Orange Filling 
2 egg yolks \/5 t. vanilla V, c. sugar 1 T. butter 
2, T. flour 2 egg yolks or 


1. Boil the sugar and water together until it 
threads when dropped from the tip of the spoon 
236°). 
' tap ue the egg yolks until thick, and slowly 
beat the syrup into them; then pour over the 
melted chocolate. Stir until of right consistency 
to spread. Add nuts and vanilla. 


(Will frost top of a 9-inch cake) 


Caramel Frosting 


zc. cream 


2 c. light brown sugar 
1 +. vanilla 


1 T. butter 
34 c, hot water 


1. Boil the sugar and water until it will 
crack when tried in cold water (275°). _ 

2. Add butter, remove from the fire, and 
slowly add one-half the cream, Stir until it 
thickens; then add more cream, a teaspoonful at 
a time, until the mixture is cool and of right 
consistently to spread. 

(Will frost top of a 9-inch cake) 


Rich Mocha Frosting 


\/, ¢. ground chocolate 


V3 c. butter 
1 egg white, beaten 


134 ¢. powdered sugar 

3 to 4 t. strong coffee 

1. Soften but do not melt the butter. Add 
the sugar and cream until fluffy. 

2. Thin with the coffee, then add the choco- 
late and egg white. Beat until smooth and light. 
Add more coffee if needed. 

(Will frost top and sides of a 
9-inch, two-layer cake) 


Strawberry Frosting 


1 egg white Vy ¢. crushed strawberries 


44 c. granulated sugar 
1. Put all ingredients into a deep bowl. Beat 
with a rotary beater 5 minutes, or until mixture 
will stand up in peaks. 
(Will frost top and sides of a 
9-inch Angel Cake.) 


2 +. grated orange rind 
I c. orange juice 


1. Mix the sugar and flour thoroughly. Add 
the grated orange rind and juice. Cook over hot 
water, stirring constantly, for 5 minutes. 

2. Beat egg until light and slowly add to the 
hot mixture, beating all the time. 

3. Return to double boiler, add the butter, 
and cook 2 minutes. When cold, put between two 
layers of a 9-inch cake. 


| whole egg 


Cream Filling 


22AT. flour | egg 
V2 ¢. sugar 1 c. scalded milk 
Spk. salt Fy +. vanilla 


1. Mix the dry ingredients. 
2. Add egg slightly beaten. 
3. Gradually stir in the scalded milk. 


4. Cook about 10 minutes in a double boiler, 
stirring constantly, until thickened. 


5. Cool, add vanilla, and spread between two 
layers of a 9-inch cake. 


Date-Nut Filling 


! T. butter 2 T. cream 
'/, c, sifted powdered I c. chopped dates 
sugar | ¢. chopped walnuts 


1. Cream the butter and powdered sugar. Add 
cream and beat well. 
2. Add dates and nuts. Stir until blended. 
(Will fill a 9-inch, two-layer cake) 


Washington Filling 


| large apple, grated | +. butter 
Juice of | lemon | c. sugar 
I +. grated rind 


1. Mix all ingredients together in a small 
saucepan. Simmer slowly and with constant 
stirring until jellied. 

(Will fill a 9-inch, two-layer cake) 


iby 


There are many varieties of cookies. For con- 
venience they may be classified as drop, molded, 
sheet, ice-box, rolled, and filled cookies. Recipes 
for each type are given below. 

Drop cookies are made with stiff batters and 
dropped by small spoonfuls onto greased baking 
sheets and baked. Drop cooky mixtures may be 
forced through a cooky gun onto the sheet to 
make fancy shapes. 

Molded cookies are stiff enough to roll be- 
tween the palms of the hands. They are placed 
on the baking sheet and baked in balls, or flat- 
tened with the tines of a fork before baking. 

Sheet cookies are batters that are spread 
thinly on square baking sheets, or in pans, and 
cut after baking in any shape desired. 

Ice-box cookies are soft doughs that may be 
forced into ice-box cooky molds, or shaped in 
rolls; then chilled in the refrigerator, and sliced 
and baked as needed. 

Rolled cookies are made with a moderately 
stiff dough, rolled out on a floured board, and 
cut with biscuit or fancy cooky cutters. The 
dough must be kept cold, or the cooky will be 
tough. Roll out only what is needed for one 
baking, and leave the remainder in a cold place. 
Repeat until all dough is baked. 


Cookies 


Filled cookies are made with any rolled cooky: 


mixture. Fruit, or other filling, is placed between 
two cookies, the edges sealed, and holes pricked 
on the top to allow steam to escape during bak- 
ing. Although the cream puff is a paste rather 
than a cooky, it may be included with filled 
cookies, as tiny cream puffs are often served 
in the place of cookies. 

Dainty tea cakes may be made by using any 
good cake recipe and baking it in small tea-cake 
pans. The cake may also be baked in thin sheets, 
cut with a knife or fancy cutters, and frosted. 


Baking Cookies 


Most cookies are baked in a moderately hot 
oven (375°). Fruit cookies and some others 
require a slower oven. One pan of cookies may 
be placed on the lower rack of the oven. While 
this is baking, the other pan may be filled. The 
first pan is then placed in the top of the oven, 
and the second pan takes its place on the lower 
rack. By alternating the pans in this manner, 
many cookies may be baked in a short time 
and with a minimum of fuel. 
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In the recipes that follow the number of 
cookies each will make is approximate. The size 
of the cutter, the thickness the dough is rolled 
or the batter is spread, and many other factors 
influence the number the recipes will yield. 


Molasses Drop Cookies 


Vy c. fat 3 c, sifted flour 
2 ¢. brown sugar ¥%, +. soda 

2 eggs VY, +. salt 

'/, c. molasses I +. ginger 

2 c. boiling water Raisins 


1. Cream the fat and sugar, and add the well- 
beaten eggs. Mix thoroughly. 

2. Combine the hot water with the molasses, 
and add alternately with the flour, which has 
been sifted three times with the soda, salt, and 
ginger. 

3. Drop with a tablespoon onto a greased bak- 
ing sheet, about 2 inches apart. Put a raisin in 
the center of each, and bake 20 minutes in a 
moderately hot oven (400°). (Not being very 
rich, these cookies are good for small children.) 

(Makes about 3 dozen large cookies) 


Brown Sugar Drop Cockies 


] +. cinnamon 

1 +. soda 

3 T. warm water 
1, c. raisins 

1 ¢, chopped nuts 


Ic. fat 
1! c. brown sugar 


3 eggs 

2'/2 c. sifted flour 

| t. baking powder 

+. salt 

1. Cream the fat and add the sugar gradually. 

2. Add the well-beaten eggs and mix thorough- 
ly. 
3. Add part of the flour, which has been sifted 
with the baking powder, salt, and cinnamon. 

4. Add the soda, dissolved in the warm water, 
and blend thoroughly. 

5. Add remaining flour and beat until smooth. 
Add raisins and nuts. 

6. Drop by teaspoonfuls, one inch apart, onto 
a greased baking sheet and bake 10 to 12 minutes 
in a hot oven (400°). (About 100 cookies) 


Coconut Macaroons 


| t. vanilla 
2 ¢. shredded coconut 


Vy c. sweetened 
condensed milk 
1, Mix together the milk, shredded coconut, 
and vanilla. 
2. Drop by teaspoonfuls, one inch apart, onto 
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a greased baking sheet. Bake in a moderate oven 
(350°) 10 to 12 minutes, or until delicately 
browned. Remove from pan while warm. 

(About 24 cookies) 


Cornflake Kisses 


1 egg white Vo c. shredded coconut 
2 ¢. sugar (or chopped nuts 

i, +. salt | c. partly crushed corn- 
5 +, vanilla flakes 


1. Beat egg white until foamy but not stiff, 
then begin adding the sugar 2 tablespoons at a 
time. Beat after each addition. 

2. Just before the last addition, add the salt 
and vanilla. 

3. Fold in the coconut and cornflakes. 

4. Drop by teaspoonfuls onto a well-greased 
baking sheet, and bake in a slow oven (275°) 25 
to 30 minutes or until delicately browned and 
firm on top. Take from oven, and remove from 
pan while warm. 

(About 20 kisses) 


Chocolate Cookies 


| c. butter ('/ Ib.) | egg, beaten 


| c. sugar 2 T. mi 
2 squares melted 2'/2 «. sifted flour 
chocolate 1 +. vanilla 
1. Cream the butter and add the sugar grad- 
ually. 


2. Add the melted chocolate and beat well. 

3. Add the beaten egg, milk, sifted flour, and 
vanilla. Mix thoroughly. 

4. Force through a cookie gun onto a greased 
baking sheet and bake in a hot oven (400°) 10 
to 12 minutes. 

(About 80 cookies) 


Snow Balls 


3%, c. butter or 134 c, sifted all- 


margarine purpose flour 
V4 c. evaporated milk 6 T. powdered sugar 
I t. vanilla 1 c. chopped walnuts 


1. Cream the butter, and add the milk a little 
at a time. Add the vanilla. 

2. Gradually add the flour which has been 
sifted with the powdered sugar. Add the nuts 
and mix thoroughly. 

3. Take small amounts of dough (slightly 
rounded teaspoonfuls) and roll between the palms 
of the hands. Place on floured baking sheet, and 
bake in a hot oven (425°) 15 minutes, or until 
golden brown. 

4. Remove from pan, place on a paper towel 


to absorb excess fat. While still warm roll in 


powdered sugar. 
(Makes 50 to 60 Balls) 


Bread Crumb Cookies 


2 egg whites 1c, dry bread crumbs, 

2 c. light brown sugar sifted 

Vo +. salt , +. vanilla 

Vy c. walnuts, chopped /, +. lemon extract 

1. Beat the egg whites until stiff but not dry, 
gradually add the brown sugar. 

2. Stir in the bread crumbs, salt, nuts, and 
flavoring. 

3. Spread in a well-buttered, 9-inch square 
pan. Bake for 35 minutes in a slow oven (325°). 
While warm, cut in small squares. 

(Makes about 36 cookies) 


Fruit Fingers 


3 eggs Vg +. salt 
I c. sugar I c. mincemeat 
1%, c. flour 1 c. chopped nuts 


| t+. baking powder 


1. Beat the eggs until very thick. Add the 
sugar gradually and with constant beating. 

2. Sift the flour, salt, and baking powder; and 
add to the egg mixture. 

3. Stir in the mincemeat and nuts, and spread 
in a greased shallow pan (9x14 inches). Bake 
in a slow oven (325°) 30 minutes. While still 
warm, cut in narrow strips, and roll in powdered 
sugar. 

(Makes about 72 cookies) 


Butterscotch Bars 


V4 c. butter 4 c. chopped nuts 
i c. brown sugar /y c. sifted flour 

! egg, beaten V7, +, salt 

1 +. vanilla 1 +. baking powder 


1. Melt the butter and add the brown sugar, 
beaten egg, vanilla, and nuts. 

2. Stir in the flour which has been sifted with 
the salt and baking powder. 

3. Spread the mixture in a shallow 9-inch © 
square pan which has been well greased. The 
batter should not be over 4 inch thick. 

4. Bake in a moderate oven (350°) about 
30 minutes, or until the top will spring back 
when pressed lightly with the finger. 

5. Remove from pan and cool slightly, Cut 
in strips 3 inches long and 1 inch wide. 

(Makes 24 bars) 


CookIES 


Yum Yum Bars 


Vy +. salt 

| t. cinnamon 

'/, c. chopped nuts 
1/4, c. gum drops, cut 


4 eggs 

2 c. brown sugar 

1 T. cold water 

2 c. sifted flour 

1. Beat the eggs. Add the brown sugar and 
water, and beat again. 

2. Gradually add the flour, which has been 
sifted with the salt and cinnamon. 

3. Add the nuts, then the gum drops, which 
have been cut with scissors and floured lightly. 

4. Spread in a greased shallow pan 10 by 
11 inches. Bake in a slow oven (325°) 35 to 
40 minutes. 

5. Remove from pan. When cool, cut into 
strips 3 inches long and 1 inch wide. 

(Makes 27 bars) 


Ice Box Cookies 


IW, c. fat 2 +. soda 

| c. white sugar | +. salt 

| c. brown sugar | +. cinnamon 
3 eggs I +. cloves 
4. c. flour Ic. nuts 


1. Cream fat and sugar. 

2. Add eggs, beaten slightly, and mix well. 

3. Add the sifted dry ingredients. Mix and 
roll into small rolls 114 to 134 inches in diameter. 
Roll in wax paper. 

4. Set away in cooler or refrigerator for 24 
hours. 

5. Slice into circles % inch thick. Place on 
greased baking tin and press % walnut in 
center of each. 

6. Bake in moderate oven (375°) for about 
12 minutes or until crisp. 

(About 150 cookies 2 inches in diameter) 


Icebox Ginger Snaps 


Ic. sugar 1! +. ginger 
¥%, c, fat Vy +. cloves 

| egg, beaten V4 +. cinnamon 
3%, c. molasses 2 +. soda 

1 +. vinegar IW. +t. salt 


314, c. sifted flour 

1. Cream the sugar and fat; then add the 
egg, molasses, and vinegar. Beat well. 

2. Add the flour, mixed and sifted three 
times with the spices, soda, and salt. 

3. Roll, chill in the refrigerator, and bake 
as for Icebox Cookies above. 

(Makes about 100 cookies) 
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Rolled Coconut-Orange Cookies 


Vy c. fat /y +. salt 

| c. sugar 3! +. baking powder 
1 egg I c. grated coconut 
| +. grated orange rind | egg white 

1/3 c. orange juice V4 c. sugar 


3 c. sifted flour 


1. Cream the fat and add 1 cup sugar gradu- 
ally. Beat thoroughly. 

2. Add beaten egg and orange rind. Beat 
well. 

3. Add the orange juice alternately with the 
flour, which has been sifted with the baking 
powder and salt. 

4. Add one half the coconut and mix thor.- 
oughly. Chill. 

5. Roll out on slightly floured board to % 
inch thick. Brush the top with slightly beaten 
egg white and sprinkle with remaining coconut 
and sugar. 

6. Cut with cookie cutter and place on greased 
cookie sheets. Bake in a moderately hot oven 
(375°) about 15 minutes, or until crisp. 

(About 50 to 60 small cookies) 


Fruit-Filled Cookies 
Filling 
Vz ¢. sugar 
/, c. orange juice 
1. Put the raisins through a food chopper, 
and combine with other ingredients. Simmer 
10 minutes, with constant stirring. Cool. 


1 Ib. raisins 
2 +. grated orange rind 


Dough 
2! ¢. quick cooking oats 1 +, soda 
| c. fat 14 c. warm water 
I c. brown sugar 2", c. sifted flour 
5 +. salt 


1. Put the rolled oats through a food chopper, 
a little at a time. 

2. Cream the fat and brown sugar well; 
then add the oats and the soda dissolved in 
the water. Add the flour last, and mix well. 

3. Turn the dough out on a floured board, 
and roll until less than % inch thick. Cut in 
half, and spread the filling on one half. Cover 
with the remaining dough, press together firmly, 
and cut in 1!4-inch squares. Bake 30 minutes 
in a moderate oven (375°). 

(Makes about 50 cookies) 
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Novel Layer Cookies 
(First layer) 
114 c. sifted cake flour 


1 +. baking powder 
Vy +. salt 


Vc. shortening 

Ic. granulated sugar 

2 eggs, beaten 

! +. vanilla 

1. Cream the shortening; add the sugar gradu- 
ally, and cream well. Add the beaten eggs and 
vanilla. Beat well. 

2. Gradually add the flour which has been 
sifted with the baking powder and salt. Mix 
thoroughly, and spread in a greased shallow 
baking pan (9”x12”) and cover with second 
layer. 

(Second layer) 


| egg white V5 +. vanilla 
1 c. brown sugar 34, c. chopped walnuts 
(sifted) 


1. Beat the egg white until stiff. Gradually 
add the brown sugar; then add the vanilla. 
2. Spread over the first layer and sprinkle 
the nuts on the top. 
3. Bake 30 minutes in a moderate oven 
(325°). Cool slightly and cut in squares. 
(About 48 squares) 


CookIES 


Cream Puffs 


Vg +. salt 
1, c. sifted flour 
2 eqgs, unbeaten 


1. Bring the water, fat, and salt to boiling. 
Remove from fire and add the flour all at once. 
Stir until smooth, return to fire and stir until the 
batter leaves the sides of the pan and forms 
a ball. 

2. Remove from fire, cool slightly and beat 
in the eggs, one at a time. 

3. Place spoonfuls of the batter about 2 inches 
in diameter on a greased baking sheet, 2 inches 
apart. Bake in a moderately hot oven (375°) 
40 to 45 minutes for large puffs. Puffs must 
be well dried in the center before removing from 
the oven. 

4. When cold cut a gash in the side and fill 
with sweetened whipped cream. 

(Makes 6 large or 18 small puffs) 


> c, water 
44 c. shortening 


18 Pastry and Pies 


Food Value of Pastry 

Pastry is a stiff dough made very rich by the 
addition of fat. It is a high-calorie food and 
should be eaten sparingly by persons who are 
overweight. Pastry and pies are not recommended 
for small children, nor for boys and girls with 
pimply complexions. Persons subject to diges- 
tive disturbances should not eat rich foods that 
are slow to digest. 


Ingredients Used in Pastry 

Plain pastry is made of flour, salt, fat, and 
water. Good pastry is flaky, rough rather than 
smooth in appearance, and so tender that it will 
cut easily with a fork, but not crumble. 

Pastry flour makes a tender crust, but all- 
purpose flour, if properly handled, will produce 
a flakier crust. Flakiness also depends upon 
the amount and kind of fat, the amount of water 
used, and the temperature of the ingredients. 

The usual proportions of fat to flour are: 

Y4 cup fat to 1 cup pastry flour. 

Y% cup fat to 1 cup all-purpose flour. 

The water, fat, and bowl in which the pastry 
is mixed should all be chilled. 


Mixing Pastry 

Pastry should be mixed quickly and with as 
little handling as possible. Cut the fat into the 
flour, with two knives or a pastry blender, until 
the fat particles are the size of small peas. Add 
only enough water to make it hold together. Do 
not overmix at this point or the crust will have 
a smooth tough appearance and will brown but 
little. 


Rolling Pastry 

Flour the board and rolling pin lightly with 
the hands. Take out enough paste for one crust. 
Form into a round ball and flatten slightly. 
With short, light strokes (always from the center 
to the outside to keep the shape round from 
the beginning), roll the paste to a circular sheet 
one-eighth inch thick and at least one inch 
larger than the pan. If the pastry sticks, lift it 
from the board and sprinkle flour underneath. 
The paste may be turned over once or twice 
before it becomes too large to lift. 


Lining the Pan 
In lining the pan, great care must be taken 
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not to stretch the pastry or it will shrink away 
from the sides in baking and let the filling run 
out. 

Carefully loosen the pastry from the board 
and fold it over so that it forms a half circle. 
Gently place it in the pan and unfold it so as 
to cover the entire surface. Press it well against 
the bottom and sides, being careful that it fits 
closely into the angle where the sides join the 
bottom of the pan. If any large air spaces are 
left between the pastry and the pan, they will 
expand in baking and form “blisters” in the 
baked crust. 

If a one-crust pie is being made, the extra 
crust is cut from around the edge with a sharp 
knife held parallel to the sides of the pan. The 
edges may then be fluted with the fingers or 
pressed down with a fork. 

If a two-crust pie is being made, the extra 
crust is not removed until the top crust is put 
on. The edge of the lower crust should first 
be moistened with water so that the upper crust 
will stick firmly to it; otherwise juices may come 
out around the edge. 


Baking Pies 

One and two-crust pies with uncooked fillings 
are first baked at a high temperature (425° to 
475°) to set the crust then the heat is reduced 
to 350° to bake the filling. 

Pie shells, baked before the filling is put into 
them, are baked 18 to 20 minutes at 450°. If 
blisters appear early in the baking, prick them 
with a fork to allow the steam and air to escape, 
and gently press the paste down in the pan. 


To Prevent Soggy Under-Crusts 


Custards and juicy fruit pies present the 
problem of keeping the lower crust from soak- 
ing. Among the suggestions offered are: (1) 
brush the lower crust with melted butter or egg 
white before adding the filing, (2) sprinkle 
the lower crust with sugar, (3) thicken the juices 
of cooked fruits with flour or cornstarch, add 
the drained fruit, and put the hot mixture into 
the unbaked crust, (4) mix fresh berries or 
cherries with sugar and cornstarch or flour before 
putting them into the pie. 

The last two methods seem to give the best 
results. In the case of custard pie, scalding 
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the milk, and using 3 eggs to each pint of milk 
will help the custard to set quickly, and there 
will be less soaking of the crust. 


To Prevent Loss of Juices 

See that edges are well sealed and that steam 
can escape from juicy pies during baking. Either 
use a “pastry bird” or make a small funnel from 
a 3-inch square of glazed paper, and insert it 
in one of the slits cut in the upper crust before 
baking. 


Plain Pastry 


2 c. sifted all-purpose 43 c. fat 
flour 5 to 6 T. cold water 

3%, t. salt 

1. Measure and sift the flour and salt into 
a cold bowl. 

2. Add the fat in large pieces. With two 
knives cut the fat into the flour until the fat 
particles are no larger than small peas and all 
are coated with flour. 

3. Add a little water to a portion of the flour 
mixture. Mix just enough to make it cling to- 
gether. Continue until all flour has been mixed 
in small portions; then with a knife or fork, 
press the dough together into two balls, each of 
which will make one crust. 

4, Put one-half the paste on a slightly floured 
board and roll out, keeping the paste as nearly 
circular as possible. Proceed according to direc- 
tions for the specific pie you are going to bake. 

(Makes two 9-inch crusts) 


Cream Cheese Pastry 


V4 lb. butter or Vy +. salt 
margarine I'/, c. sifted cake 
| pkg. Philadelphia flour 
Cream Cheese 
1. Mix the butter (or margarine) and cream 
cheese. . 
2. Add the flour, all at once, and mix only 
to form a dough. 
(Makes two 8-inch crusts) 


Cheese Straws 


'/, recipe, Plain Pastry Paprika 
'/3 ¢. freshly grated cheese 
1. Roll the paste to an oblong shape. 


2. Spread one-half the cheese on one-half 
the pastry and sprinkle with paprika. Fold 


the other half of pastry over the top of the 
cheese; then fold again one or more times. 

3. Roll out with rolling pin and repeat, using 
the remaining cheese. 

4. Roll out to an oblong shape, 4 inch thick 
and 3 inches wide. Chill several hours. 

.5. When ready to bake, cut in strips 3 inches 
long and %4 inch wide. Place %4 inch apart on 
a baking sheet and bake 10 to 12 minutes in a 
very hot oven (450°). 

(Makes about 36 straws) 


Tarts 
1. Roll plain pastry 1% inch thick. 


2. Stamp out circular pieces with a cutter. 
With a smaller cutter, stamp out the centers 
from half these pieces, leaving rings. 


3. Brush the larger pieces near the edge with 
water. 


4, Fit on rings and press very lightly. 


5. Bake 15 minutes in a hot oven and fill 
center with jam or jelly. 


Pumpkin Pie 


4 eggs V2 +. ginger 
| c. brown sugar > +. nutmeg 
¥%y +. salt | T. hot water 


lc. rich milk 
'/2 recipe, Plain Pastry 


1. Beat the eggs, and gradually add the 
brown sugar, stirring to dissolve all lumps. 
Add the salt and prepared pumpkin. 


2. Mix the spices with the hot water until 
smooth; then add to pumpkin mixture. Stir 
well; then add the milk. 

3. Line a deep pie pan with the pastry and 
pour in the pumpkin filling. 

4, Bake in a hot oven (475°) for 10 minutes, 
then reduce the heat of oven to 350° and bake 
35 minutes, or until the custard is firm. 


(Makes one deep, 10-inch pie) 


Note: To prepare pumpkin, steam or bake 
fresh pumpkin. Mash, or put through a strainer, 
before measuring. It should not be watery. 
Winter squash also makes good pie. 

Canned pumpkin may be used in place of 
the fresh. One-half cup canned milk diluted 
with one-half cup water may be substituted 
for the milk. 


2 c. prepared pumpkin 
| +, cinnamon 


PasTRY AND PYEs 
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Lemon Meringue Pie 


6 T. cornstarch VW c. lemon juice 


IW/ c. sugar 2 +. grated lemon rind 
Spk. salt 3 egg yolks 

134 c. boiling water | baked pie shell 

1 T. butter 


1. Mix the cornstarch, sugar, and salt thor- 
oughly in the top of a double boiler. 

2. Add the boiling water, stirring constantly. 
Cook over hot water 15 minutes, stirring well 
to prevent lumping. 

3. Remove from fire, add butter, lemon juice 
and rind, and well beaten egg yolks. 

4. Return to double boiler and cook 5 min- 
utes longer, stirring all the time. 

5. Pour into baked pie shell. Pile lightly 
with a meringue made with the egg whites. 


Meringue 


4 +. vanilla 
V4 +. lemon extract 


3 egg whites 

Spk. salt 

6 T. sugar 

1. Beat the egg whites and salt until foamy 
but not quite stiff. 

2. Add the sugar, two tablespoons at a time. 
Beat between each addition until sugar is well 
blended. 

3. When all the sugar is used, add the flavor- 
ing, and beat until the mixture will stand in 
peaks but is not dry. 

4. Pile lightly on the top of pie, covering 
all the filling. Bake in a slow oven (325°) 20 to 


25 minutes. (Enough for one 9-inch pie) 
Lemon Sponge Pie 
4 egg yolks Meringue: 
¥, c. sugar 2 egg whites 
V4 c. lemon juice 4 T. sugar 
> +. grated rind 1 +. lemon juice 
| T, butter 
2 egg whites 


1. Beat the yolks until light, and gradually 
add the sugar, beating all the time. 

2. Add the lemon juice and rind. Cook in 
a double boiler 5 minutes, or until thickened, 
stirring constantly. Add the butter. 

3. Beat two egg whites with a whisk beater 
until stiff but not dry. Fold into the uncooked 
mixture, and pour into a baked pastry shell. 

4. Top with a meringue made with the re- 
maining egg whites, sugar, and lemon juice. 

5. Bake in a slow oven (325°) 25 to 30 
minutes, or until firm and delicate brown. 

(Makes one 9-inch pie) 


Lemon Chiffon Pie 


Vy T. gelatin | +. grated lemon rind 
4 ¢. cold water 3 egg whites 

3 egg yolks Vp ¢. sugar 

> ¢. sugar I baisd” pie shell 

Vo +. salt | c. pastry cream, 


V4 c. lemon juice whipped 

1. Shake the gelatin into the cold water and 
let stand to soften. 

2. Beat the egg yolks until light, and gradu- 
ally add the sugar, salt, lemon juice, and grated 
rind. Cook in a double boiler 5 minutes, or until 
thick, stirring constantly. 

3. Add the softened gelatin and stir until 
dissolved. Set aside to cool. 

4. Beat the egg whites until stiff but not 
dry. Gradually fold in the sugar and beat until 
dissolved. 

5. Fold the whites into the cooled custard 
and pour into a baked crust. Chill in refrigerator 
until set. 

6. Cover the top with the whipped cream 
just before serving. 

(Makes one 9-inch pie) 


Butterscotch Pie 


2 c. milk Vg +. salt 

1c. brown sugar 2 T. butter 

4\/, T. flour 1, +. vanilla 

2 egg yolks | baked pie shell 


1. Scald the milk in a double boiler. 

2. Thoroughly mix the brown sugar, flour, 
and salt in a bowl. 

3. Stir in the beaten egg yolks and gradu- 
ally add enough of the hot milk to make a 
smooth mixture that will pour readily. 

4, Pour back into the double boiler and cook, 
stirring constantly, for 15 to 20 minutes, or 
until the mixture thickens and the flour is well 
cooked. 

5. Add the butter and vanilla and stir to 
blend. 

6. Pour into baked pie shell, top with a mer- 
ingue made of egg whites, See “Meringue,” above, 
and bake in a slow oven (325°) 25 to 30 
minutes. 

(Makes one 8-inch pie) 


Note: Whipped cream may be used as a 
topping in place of the meringue. Chill the pie 
before covering with the cream. 
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Apple Pie 


| recipe, Plain Pastry | T, quick-cooking 


4 or 5 tart, juicy apples tapioca 

I, c. sugar 4 +. nutmeg 

Spk. salt /, +. cinnamon 
| T. butter 


1. Roll out one-half the paste and line a pan. 

2. Wash, pare, core, and slice the apples. 
(There should be about 4% c. apples.) 

3. Place the apples in the lined pan. 

4,.. Mix the sugar, salt, tapioca, and spices, 
and sprinkle over the apples. Dot with bits of 
butter. 

5. Roll out the upper crust and cut small 
slits in it to allow steam to escape. Moisten 
the edge of the lower crust with cold water and 
cover with the upper crust. 

6. Bake in a hot oven (450°) 15 minutes; 
then reduce heat to 350° and bake 30 minutes 
longer. 

(Makes one 9-inch pie) 


Prune Pie* 
2 ¢. cooked prunes 1 c, juice from prunes 
| orange 2 T. butter 
/. c. brown sugar Baked pastry shell 
V4 +. salt Meringue (Recipe, pp. 95) 


2 T. cornstarch 


1. Pit the prunes and cut in half. 

2. Peel the orange and remove all white. Cut 
into small pieces. 

3. Mix the sugar, salt, and cornstarch in upper 
part of double boiler and add the prune juice. 
Bring to a boil and cook until thickened, stirring 
constantly. 

4. Place over hot water, add the prunes, 
orange, and butter, and continue cooking for 
10 minutes, stirring occasionally. 


5. Pour into baked pastry shell, cover with 
meringue, and bake in a slow oven (325°) for 
25 to 30 minutes. 

(Makes one 9-inch pie) 


Berry Pie 
1c. sugar 4c. blackberries, young- 
5 T. flour berries, loganberries, 
| T. butter or huckleberries 


Plain paste 


1. Combine the sugar and flour, and mix 
well with the berries. Let stand while rolling 
out the crust. 

2. Line a deep, 9-inch pie pan with paste. 
Fill with the berries and dot with bits of butter. 
Moisten the edge of the lower crust well before 
covering with the top crust, which has been slit 
to allow steam to escape. Flute the edge with 
fingers. 

3. Bake at 450° for 10 minutes; then reduce 
the heat to 350°, and continue to bake 25 
minutes. 

(One deep, 9-inch pie) 


Peach Cream Pie 


Plain pastry 3 T. flour 
4-6 ripe peaches Spk. salt 
Vz ¢. sugar | c. table cream 


1. Line a deep pie pan with plain pastry. 

2. Pare and slice the peaches, and place them 
in the pie. 

3. Combine the sugar, flour, salt, and cream. 
Stir until smooth, and pour over the peaches. 
Bake at 450° for 10 minutes; then reduce the 
heat to 350°, and continue to bake until the 
cream is set, or about 25 minutes. 

(One deep, 9-inch pie) 


*Courtesy of California Research Institute. 


19 Deep-Fat Frying 


Food Value of Fried Foods 


Fats, like carbohydrates, produce heat or en- 
ergy in the body. They are very concentrated 
foods. One ounce of fat produces over two times 
as much energy as one ounce of either protein 
or carbohydrates. 

Foods cooked in fats digest very slowly. Since 
they remain in the digestive tract much longer 
than other foods, they often cause digestive dis- 
turbances. Fried foods should not be given to 
children and persons troubled with indigestion. 
Boys and girls having pimply complexions 
should avoid fried foods. The same is true for 
persons who are over weight. 


Absorption of Fat by Fried Foods 


When we cook in fat, our object is to have the 
least possible amount of fat soak into the foods 
being cooked. The amount of fat absorbed dur- 
ing cooking depends upon three things: (1) the 
nature of the food being cooked, (2) the time of 
cooking, (3) the temperature of the cooking fat. 

For the most part, foods which form a crust as 
soon as they are put into the hot fat absorb little 
of it. In the recipes below, you will notice that 
most of them contain egg or are dipped into egg 
before frying. Eggs coagulate as soon as they 
come in contact with the hot fat, and a crust is 
formed, which helps to prevent fat absorption. 

The longer foods remain in the hot fat, the 
greater the amount they will absorb. Foods 
cooked quickly in deep fat absorb far less than 
foods cooked slowly in a shallow pan with little 
fat. 

Usually the higher the temperature of the fat, 
the lower the fat absorption. 

Foods fried in deep fat will be less greasy if 
they are allowed to drain on paper towels as soon 
as they are taken from the hot fat. 


Heating Fats 


Before you attempt to cook in deep fat, you 
must understand about heating fats, and know 
something of the temperatures required for dif- 
ferent types of mixtures. 

Generally speaking, fats will burn before they 
boil. It is the water in the fat, or in the sub- 
stances being cooked, that causes fat to bubble 
when heated. When fats smoke, they decompose, 
and a substance is formed that is very irritating 
to the eyes, throat, and digestive tract. Smoking 
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fats also give a disagreeable flavor to the foods 
cooked in them. 

Each fat has its own temperature at which it 
smokes or burns. This is spoken of as its “smok- 
ing point.” The fats that are best suited for deep- 
fat frying are the ones that reach the highest 
temperatures before they begin to smoke. Cotton- 
seed products will stand higher temperatures 
than any other cooking fats or oils, 

A deep iron kettle is best for deep-fat frying, 
as it is not injured by the heat, and a more even 
temperature can be maintained. 


Temperatures for Deep-Fat Frying 


Care must be taken to keep the temperature at 
the right point. If too cool, the foods will absorb 
fat; if too hot, both the fat and the food will 
burn, and the food may be uncooked in the 
center. 

Frying too much food at one time cools the 
fat. Allow time between each frying for the fat 
to reheat. 

Uncooked mixtures, such as doughnuts and 
fritters, require a lower temperature for frying 
than do cooked mixtures, such as croquettes. 
French fried potatoes require a very high temper- 
ature because they cool the fat rapidly. 

The best method to test the temperature is 
with a deep-fat frying thermometer. If much 
deep-fat frying is done in the home, it will pay 
to own one. Very successful results may be ob- 
tained by testing the temperature of the fat 
with one-inch cubes of bread, if one has no ther- 
mometer. 


Tests 


Drop the bread into the hot fat. Count slowly 
and observe how long it takes for the bread to 
brown. 


a. For uncooked mixtures, such as doughnuts 
and fritters, the bread should become a golden 
brown while slowly counting 60. (Temperature, 
about 375°-385°). 

b. For cooked mixtures, such as croquettes, 
the bread should brown while counting 40. (Tem- 
perature, about 385°). 

c. For French fried potatoes, the bread should 
brown while counting 20. (Temperature, about 
395°). 
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Care of Fat After Frying 


Fat may be used over and over again if clari- 
field after each time it is used. To clarify fat, 
drop several slices of raw potato into the hot 
fat, and let them remain until its stops bubbling. 
Let fat cool sufficiently to strain through several 
thicknesses of cheesecloth then store in a cool 
place. 


Precautions 

Since hot fats catch fire easily, every precau- 
tion should be taken to avoid accidents. Observe 
the following rules: 

1. Fill the frying kettle not more than half 
full, as the fat bubbles vigorously when the food 
to be cooked is lowered into it. 

2. Lower the food very carefully into the hot 
fat to avoid spattering. Use a frying basket or 
wire beater with a long handle. 

3. Cook a small quantity of food at a time. 
After each portion is cooked and removed from 
the fat, test the temperature before adding an- 
other portion. 

4. Have a heavy woolen blanket close at hand 
to smother the flames in case of an accident. 


Fritter Batter 
2 +. baking powder 
| egg 
Voc. milk 
| T. melted butter 
1. Sift the dry ingredients into a bowl. 
2. Beat the egg well, and add the milk to it. 
3. Combine the liquid with the dry ingredients 
and beat until smooth. Add melted butter. 


| c. sifted flour 
2 T. sugar 
I +. salt 


Pineapple Fritters 


Fritter batter Powdered sugar 


6 to 8 small slices 
pineapple 


1. Prepare the fritter batter as given above. 

2. Drain the pineapple on paper towels while 
heating the fat. 

3. When the fat is hot enough to brown an 
inch cube of bread in 60 seconds (375°), dip 
the pineapple slices into the batter, and fry in 
the hot fat until a golden brown. 

4. Drain on paper towels, and sprinkle with 
powdered sugar. Serve hot. 

(Makes 6 to 8 fritters) 
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Banana Scallops 


6 firm bananas 
1 c. fine corn flake 
crumbs 


1. Beat the egg and add the salt. 

2. Peel the bananas and cut crosswise into 1- 
inch pieces. 

3. Dip in egg and roll in crumbs. Fry 1% to 
2 minutes in fat which has been heated to 375°, 
or until a 1l-inch cube of bread will brown in 40 


| egg 
IA, t. salt 


“seconds. 


4. Drain on paper towels, and serve with 
roasts or chops. 
(Serves six) 


Doughnuts 
2 small eggs V4 +. salt 
V2 ¢, sugar 4, t. nutmeg 
2 c. flour Vc. milk 


1 T. melted butter 

1. Beat the eggs very light. 

2. Add the sugar and beat again. 

3. Sift the flour with the baking powder, salt 
and nutmeg. Stir into the egg mixture, alternat- 
ing with the milk and melted butter so as to 
keep the mixture smooth. Mix as little as pos- 
sible or the doughnuts will not be tender. 

4. Roll out on a lightly floured board to % 
inch thick. Cut with a doughnut cutter, 

5. Fry in deep fat which has been heated to 
375°, or hot enough to brown an inch cube of 
bread in 60 seconds. Turn each doughnut as it 
rises to the top and fry until golden brown on 
each side. 

6. Drain on paper towels. 

(Makes 1%4 dozen doughnuts) 


2 t. baking powder 


Potato Croquettes 


2 eggs 2 +. onion juice 
2 c. mashed potatoes 3%, +. salt 
2 T. butter Vg +. pepper 


Fine bread crumbs 

1. Beat one egg yolk and mix with the mashed _ 
potatoes. 

2. Add the butter and seasonings. Heat the 
mixture in a sauce pan, stirring until the mix- 
ture leaves the sides of the pan. 

3. Turn out onto a plate. When cool, divide 
into sixths and roll into any desired shape. 

4. Slightly beat remaining egg in a shallow 
bowl and add 1 T. water. Roll each croquette in 
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finely ground bread crumbs, then in egg, and 
again in the crumbs, 

5. Fry in deep fat which has been heated to 
385°, or hot enough to brown an inch cube of 
bread in 40 seconds. 

6. Drain on paper towels and serve hot. 

(Makes 6 croquettes) 


Rice Croquettes 
Vy +. paprika 


2 eggs 
2 T. cold water 
Fine bread crumbs 


2 ¢. boiled rice 

2 T. butter 

2 T. minced parsley 
Vy +. salt 

Vg t. pepper 


1. If the rice is cold, warm it with 2 or 3 T. 


milk. 

2. Add the butter, parsley, seasonings, and 
one egg, which has been well beaten. 

3. Divide in sixths and shape as desired. 

4. Slightly beat remaining egg, and add the 
cold water. 

5. Roll each croquette, first in crumbs, then in 
egg, and again in crumbs. 

6. Fry in deep fat, which has been heated 
to 385°, or hot enough to brown an inch cube 
of bread in 40 seconds, 

7. Drain on paper towels and serve hot. 

(Makes 6 croquettes) 


French Fried Potatoes 


1. Wash and pare old potatoes. Cut length- 
wise in strips about %4 inch wide. Soak in cold 
water 20 minutes. 

2. Drain and dry thoroughly with a towel. 

3. Place a few at a time in a wire basket and 
lower into deep fat heated to 390°-395°, or hot 


enough to brown an inch cube of bread in 20 
seconds. 

4, Fry until well browned and tender. Test by 
removing one strip with a fork and breaking it 
to see if thoroughly cooked in center. 

5. Drain on paper towels, and salt just before 
serving. 


Potato Cases 


4 smooth, medium Boiling water 

potatoes 1 +. salt 

1. Wash and pare the potatoes. Cut in half 
lengthwise. Scoop out the centers, leaving a 
shell 3g inch thick. 

2. Cover potatoes with boiling water, and 
boil 8 to 10 minutes, Drain and let dry. 

3. Fry in deep fat which has been heated to 
380°, or hot enough to brown an inch cube of 
bread in 40 seconds. 

4. Drain on paper towels, and sprinkle with 
salt. 

5. Fill with creamed fish, meat, or chicken, 


and serve. (Makes 8 cases) 


Salted Almonds 


1. Shell the almonds, and cover with boiling 
water. Let stand 3-5 minutes, or until the skins 
slip off easily. 

2. Drain, remove skins, and dry between 
towels. Fry in deep fat heated to 350° until all 
bubbling ceases on the surface of the fat. 

3. Drain on paper towels and sprinkle with 
salt. 
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One-Dish Meals 


The so-called one-dish meal is becoming in- 
creasingly popular, because through its use a well- 
balanced meal can be served with little time and 
effort. It is also very satisfactory for picnics 
and out-of-door dining, as it can be made early 
and kept hot for a long time without losing its 
appetizing qualities. 

In this type of meal, the main dish generally 
contains the meat and vegetable, or the meat 
and a starchy food, or both. To complete the 
meal a raw vegetable salad, a light dessert, 
bread, and a beverage are all that are necessary. 
For out-of-door meals a covered casserole may 
be kept hot for several hours by wrapping it 
well with paper, or placing it in a carton on a 
heated soapstone or fire brick. 


The following recipes will give a few ideas 
of combinations for one-dish meals. 


Smothered Flank Steak 


I flank steak | c. chopped celery 
5 c. flour 1 c. cubed carrots 
I +. salt /y green pepper, chopped 


ly +. pepper | c. canned tomatoes 

2 T. fat 1c. boiling water 

3c. chopped onion —‘I_‘+t. salt 

1. Have the butcher score the steak. Pound 
flour well into the steak. Heat the fat in a frying 
pan, and brown the meat on both sides. Season 
with salt and paper. 

2. Place the vegetables on top of the steak, 
and add the tomatoes and boiling water. Sprinkle 
lightly with salt, cover closely, and cook slowly 
two hours; or bake in a covered casserole in a 
moderate oven (350°) for two hours. 


(Serves five) 


Cassero'e of Pork Chops 


| No. 2 can string beans 
Y, ¢. chopped onion 

1 No, 2 can tomatoes 
Vy +. salt 

Dash of pepper 


5 loin pork chops 

1 T. fat 

1 t. salt 

| 12-0z, can whole 

kernel corn 

1. Brown the pork chops in the fat, and place 
them in a casserole or baking dish. 
Sprinkle with salt. 

2. Cover the meat with the corn and the 
green beans which have been drained. 

3. Pour excess fat from the frying pan, and 
brown the onions slightly in the remaining fat. 
Add the tomatoes, salt, and pepper; and cook 
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until slightly thickened. Pour over the meat 
and vegetables, and bake slowly 1% to 2 hours 
in a moderate oven (350°). Cover during the 
first half of baking. 

(Serves five) 


Noodle Ring With Dried Beef 


| T. chopped parsley 
1 c. soft bread crumbs 
Vy +. salt 

1c. hot milk 

2 eggs, beaten 

1 c. grated cheese 


| 6-0z. pkg. wide noodles 

| T. grated onion 

2 T. green pepper, 
chopped : 

| T. melted butte 

2 T. pimientos, chopped 

1. Boil the noodles in 2 quarts of salted 


water 10 minutes. Drain well. 


2. Cook the onion and green pepper in the 
butter until tender but not brown. 

3. Combine all the ingredients, and pour into 
a well-greased ring mold. Set in a pan of hot 
water, and bake in a moderate oven (350°) 40 
minutes. Remove from oven; let stand 5 min- 
utes to loosen sides; then turn out carefully on 
a hot platter. Fill the center with: 


Creamed Dried Beef 


4, Ib. drief beef 3 T, flour 

2 c. cold water Wc. milk 

3 T. butter 

1. Cover the beef with cold water, heat slowly 
to boiling point, and drain. 

2. Make a white sauce of the butter, flour, 
and milk. Add the freshened beef, and allow 
time for blending. Pour into the center of noodle 
ring. (Serves six) 


Note: Creamed tuna, salmon, chicken, eggs, 
or Crab Creole (page 59) may be substituted 
for the creamed dried beef. 


Lima Beans With Ham 


2 T. butter 
1'/a ¢. cracker crumbs ~ 
2 small cans tomato soup 
2 medium white onions Salt and pepper 
| slice smoked ham Milk if needed 
1. Wash the beans, and soak over night in 
the cold water. Cook in the same water in 
which they are soaked until tender, or about 
1 hour. Add the salt when half done. 


2. Butter a large casserole, and put a layer 
of cooked beans in the bottom. Slice one of 


2 c. dried lima beans 
1 qt, cold water 
1 +. salt 
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the onions very thin, and put on the beans. 
Dot with one-half the butter, and sprinkle 
with salt and pepper. 

3. Cover the onion with one-half the cracker 
crumbs, and add the remaining beans. Place 
the ham, cut in serving pieces, on top of the 
beans. 

4, Slice the remaining onion over the meat, 
and cover with the remaining crumbs. Dot with 
butter, and sprinkle lightly with salt and pepper. 

5. Pour the tomato soup over all, and add a 
little milk if the soup does not cover the top 
well. Cover, and bake in a moderately hot oven 
(375°) 1% hours. Remove the cover near the 
end of cooking to brown. 

(Serves six) 


- 


Ham-Pineapple Towers 


| T. butter 
Vp +. salt 
2 T. brown sugar 


2 ¢c. ground cooked ham 

| egg, beaten 

6 slices pineapple 

2 c. mashed sweet 12 slices bacon 

potatoes & stuffed olives 

1. Mix the egg with the ham. Make in six 
patties the size of the pineapple, and place one 
on each slice. 

2. Mix the mashed sweet potatoes with the 
butter, salt, and brown sugar. Place a neat 
mound of potatoes on each ham patty. 

3. Cross 2 slices of bacon at right angles, 
and place a slice of pineapple with its topping 
in the center. Bring the ends of bacon up over 
the top of sweet potatoes, and fasten with tooth- 
picks. 

4. Place in a moderate oven (350°), and 
bake until the bacon is crisp. Remove from 
oven and garnish each with a stuffed olive. 

(Serves six) 


Meat Patty Surprise 


Vy +. salt 


3 medium potatoes 
Vg t+. pepper 


5 small onion 

2 ¢. boiling water | T. grated onion 

Vp +, salt 1 9-0z. can mushroom 

/ c, grated cheese soup 

1 Ib, ground beef 

1. Pare and slice the potatoes. Add the sliced 
onion, and parboil in the 2 cups boiling salted 
water 5 minutes. Drain well, and place in a 
greased casserole. Sprinkle with the grated 
cheese. 

2. Season the ground meat with the remain- 
ing salt, pepper, and grated onion. Make into 
patties, and place on the potatoes. 


3. Pour the mushroom soup over all. Cover 
and bake 1 hour in a moderately hot oven. Re- 
move the cover near the end of baking to brown. 

(Serves six) 


Casserole Meal 


2 |b. lamb 2 T. chopped parsley 
/, |b. veal 2 T. chopped celery 
V2 c. flour 1c. cubed carrots 

2 +. salt | c. peas 

Vg t. pepper | c. string beans 

3 T. fat 3 medium potatoes, 
I small onion, chopped cubed 

| T. catsup 2 c. hot water 


1. Bone, skin, and cut the meat in small 
squares. Dredge with the flour, season with half 
of the salt and pepper, and brown in the fat. 

2. Remove the meat to a casserole, and put 
all of the vegetables except the potatoes into 
the frying pan. Add the hot water, and bring 
to boiling. Pour over the meat, and place the 
potatoes on top. 

3. Cover the casserole and bake about 1% 
hours in a moderately hot oven (375°). 

(Serves six) 


Tamale Loaf 


2 cans tomato sauce 
2 cans boneless tamales 
1 small can green chili 
peppers, cut fine 
| medium onion, chopped 1 small can ripe olives 
I green pepper, chopped | T. brown sugar 
1 No, 2 can corn, Bacon 
cream style 


1. Cook the noodles in the boiling salted 
water 10 minutes. Drain well. 

2. Combine all the ingredients with the cooked 
noodles, and mix well. Pour into a greased 
casserole, cover with strips of bacon, and bake 
114 hours in a moderate oven (350°). 


1 6-0z. pkg. wide noodles 
5 c. boiling water 

1 +. salt 

2 T. olive oil 


Tamale Pie 


1 No. 2 can ripe olives 
| large onion, chopped 1 clove garlic, minced 
1, Ibs. ground round 3 +. chili powder 
steak 2 t. salt 
1 No. 2'/4 can hominy 2 T. butter 
¥%, c. seeded raisins Ic. milk 
1 No. 2 can corn 2 eggs, beaten 
1 No. 2 can tomatoes 


1. Cook the onion in the oil until tender. Add 
the meat, and heat through thoroughly. 

2. Put the raisins and hominy through the 
coarse food chopper. Add them and all of the 
vegetables and seasonings to the meat. Mix 


V4 c. oil 
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well, bring to boiling; then simmer 20 minutes. 
3. Add the butter, milk, and eggs; and pour 
into a large open pan. Bake in a moderate oven 
(350°) for one hour. 
(Serves ten to twelve) 


Meatless Tamale Pie 
Vy green pepper, chopped !/g +. cayenne pepper 


| c. chopped onion | c, hot water 
2 T. oil 1 c. yellow cornmeal 
| No. 2 can whole kernel 2 eggs, beaten 
corn '/, c. chopped ripe olives 
| No, 2 can tomatoes | c. broken walnuts 


2 +. salt 


1. Cook the green pepper and onion in the 
oil until tender but not brown. 

2. Add the corn, tomatoes, salt, pepper, and 
hot water. Bring to boiling, and sprinkle in 
the cornmeal with constant stirring. Cook slowly 
20 minutes. 

3. Add the eggs, olives, and nuts; and pour 
into a buttered casserole. Bake without a cover 
45 to 60 minutes in a moderate oven (350°). 

(Serves six to eight) 


Tuna Casserole 


| 7-oz. can tuna 

3 c. potato chips, 
crushed coarse 

| c. fresh peas, cooked 


3 c. medium white sauce 
(see page 24) 

I'!/. T. onion, chopped fine 

| T. parsley, chopped fine 

| 9-oz. can mushroom soup 

1. Mix the white sauce, onion, parsley, and 
soup. Flake the tuna. 

2. Grease casserole and put a layer of sauce, 
one of tuna, and one of potato chips. Repeat 
and add the peas. Cover with remaining sauce. 

3. Bake in a moderate oven (350°) 45 
minutes. 

(Serves six to eight) 


Tuna and Corn 
Vy +, salt 


| 7-oz. can tuna 

| No. 2 can corn (cream style) —_—'|_‘T. minced onion 

2'/2 c. coarse cracker crumbs | beaten egg 

| c, cooked green peas 1c. milk 

1. Flake the tuna, and add all the other in- 
gredients. Mix lightly. 

2. Pour into a greased casserole, and bake 
45 minutes at 350°. Serve with Cream Sauce. 
(See page 58.) 

(Serves six) 


Other recipes that will serve as the main dish 
in a one-dish meal may be found on the following 


pages: 


Recipe Page 
Boston Baked Beans ...........4-----:.<..2 eens 22 
Brown Rice with Tomatoes and Cheese .......... o2 
Chicken and Dumplings ........___ eee 63 
Crab Creole -22..c.5..2-:-cecce-ecnect-o-0oec- 59 
Italian Spaghetti _....20..2...2.525 on 33 
Lamb Stew <cicic--0dcceceececee-deceicnceieione er 50 
Lentils Creole 20.2... eee 22 
Macaroni and Cheese °..........-..-.-c-.ses sete 33 
Mock Enchiladas ssicc2.i.-.5.2 ieee 54 
Navy Beans with. Pork ..:2./.....20... 2 22 
Spanish Beans for Barbecues .................----------- 22 
Spanish Rice. 1../..-,.--:.2--casess<ne otese 33 
Spare Ribs and Sauerkraut: .....:...2.2 eee 51 
Tamale Pie iii noe Oe 54 


Wheat and Vegetable Loaf ..............22ameees oe 


21 The Lunch Box and Sandwiches 


Food Value of Box Lunches 


A box lunch must be regarded as one of the 
three meals of the day, and’ should receive as 
much attention in planning as the other meals. 

In planning a lunch, one should consider 
the needs of the individual in relation to the 
two meals eaten at home. Lunch for the laboring 
man must supply energy foods, but it should 
not omit other requirements. The school lunch 
must provide growth and protective factors, as 
well as energy foods. The child’s whole nutrition 
may be seriously affected if, for ten months of 
the year, one of his three daily meals is lacking 
in food essentials. 

Not only should the lunch be well-balanced 
nutritionally, but it should also be appetizing. 
It should be (1) fresh, not dried out, (2) free 
from characteristic lunch odors, (3) refreshing 
and satisfying, (4) well-balanced. 


Keeping the Lunch Fresh 


For daily use, a paper bag is not a suitable 
lunch container. A tin box is much more sat- 
isfactory as it keeps the food from drying out. 
Wrapping foods in waxed paper also keeps them 
fresh. 


Keeping the Lunch Free from Odors 

This is one of the most important points to 
think about. Nothing is as unappetizing as a 
lunch having foods all of the same flavor. Here 
waxed paper again plays an important part. 
There is less possibility of a food taking on the 
flavor of the one next to it, if both have been 
wrapped separately in waxed paper. 

The lunch box, and all dishes or other articles 
used in it, should be kept absolutely clean. Every- 
thing should be removed from the box in the 
evening; and it should be washed, dried, and left 
open over night. Not only should it be scalded 
frequently, but it should also be placed in the 
sun to air on days when it is not used. 

The dishes and thermos bottle, if used, should 
be washed and scalded daily. Paper cups are 
very satisfactory to use for salads and desserts. 
They may be discarded as soon as they are used. 
They are too expensive, however, for some people 
to use every day. 


Foods for The Lunch Box 
In the lunch-box suggestions that follow, 
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it will be noted that all food essentials have 
been included. There are energy foods, pro- 
tective foods, growth foods, and regulative foods. 

Sandwiches are the foundation of most lunches. 
In order not to become tired of them, the kind 
of bread, as well as the kind of filling, should 
be varied. 

To balance the starchy foods, a raw vege- 
table or fruit should be included. Celery, lettuce, 
radishes, and carrots are good served with a little 
salt. Apples, oranges, pears, grapes, and other 
fresh fruits offer pleasing variety to the lunch. 

In the winter hot foods, such as cream or 
stock soups, chocolate, or coffee, are very stim- 
ulating, especially to the tired man. These may 
be carried in a thermos bottle, which is almost a 
necessity for the working man’s lunch. 

Cold milk or fruit juices, on a warm day, 
are as nourishing as they are refreshing. Milk 
is served in most city schools. If it cannot be 
obtained at school, it should be brought from 
home. The child who has a half pint of milk 
in the lunch every day will not suffer from the 
effects of a cold lunch. 

Cup cakes, cookies, gelatin desserts, cup 
custards, cornstarch puddings, or canned fruits 
may be used for desserts. Dates, raisins, figs, 
or a little candy may be placed in the lunch 
box to satisfy the craving for sweets, It is better 
to have the sweets at the end of the luncheon 
than after school. 


Packing the Lunch Box 


As stated above, all foods shou!d be wrapped 
in waxed paper. They should be so placed in 
the box that they will carry well. Glass jars or 
paper cups should be upright. Heavier foods 
should not be placed on top of the lighter ones. 
A folded paper napkin should be placed on top 
before closing the box. 


SANDWICHES 


Sandwiches for school lunches and _ picnics 
should be substantial. To prevent drying out, 
the bread should not be cut too thin, nor should 
the crusts be removed. Bread a day old is easier 
to cut and spread. White, whole-wheat, graham, 
raisin, and nut breads may be used. 

In spreading sandwiches, the butter should 
be creamed so that it will spread evenly. If 
both slices are buttered, the bread will absorb 
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little of the filling and the sandwiches will not 
become soggy. If one has several lunches to put 
up every day, it is a good plan to soften a quan- 
tity of butter by first creaming it, then beating 
in canned or fresh top milk. A recipe is given 
below. 


Sandwich Fillings 


If several lunches must be packed every day, 
sandwich butter and fillings for the week may 
be made ahead of time. The butter and several 
different fillings may be made and kept in the 
refrigerator in half-pint jars with tight covers. 
Sliced cold meats and cheese may be kept in 
small refrigerator dishes .If all the materials 
are placed on one tray, they may be removed 
at one time, and the making of sandwiches be- 
comes a simple task. By alternating fillings 
every other day, monotony is avoided. 

The fillings for sandwiches offer many varia- 
tions. They may be divided into two classes: 
seasoned and sweet. Mayonnaise or salad dress- 
ing is used in most fillings to soften them for 
spreading. 


Seasoned Fillings 


1. Sliced or chopped ham, mustard, pickles, 
mayonnaise. Lettuce leaf. 

2. Deviled meat, chopped walnuts, mayon- 
naise. 

3. Cold roast beef ground with pickled beets, 
mayonnaise. Lettuce leaf. 

4. Sardines, chopped pickles, salad dressing. 

5. Tuna, chopped pickles or, stuffed olives, 
salad dressing. 

6. American cheese ground with sweet pickles 
or pimientos, mayonnaise. 

7. Cream cheese with ground walnuts. 

8. Stuffed olives ground with walnuts, may- 
onnaise. 

9. Chopped hard-cooked eggs, mustard, may- 
onnaise. 

10. Peanut butter, chopped sweet pickles. 
(The peanut butter should be creamed with 
a small amount of hot water until soft and 
smooth.) 

11. Sandwich butter (recipe below), chopped 
walnuts, salt. 


12. Sandwich butter, chopped parsley, salt. 


Sweet Fillings 


1. Chopped raisins (or dates), nuts, lemon 
juice. 
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2. Chopped, cooked prunes; raisins; walnuts; 
lemon juice. 

3. Cream cheese, chopped dates. 

4. Jam or orange marmalade, chopped walnuts. 

5. Peanut butter and orange marmalade. 

6.. Peanut butter, strained honey (in equal 
proportions). 

7. Whipped cream, chopped walnuts, powdered 
sugar, vanilla. 


Sandwich Butter 


3%, c. canned milk Vg +t. salt 


> Ib. butter 

1. Soften butter by putting it in a place warm 
enough to soften but not melt it. 

2. Gradually add the milk, a small portion at 
a time, creaming it well to blend. 

3. When all milk is added, beat one minute 
with a rotary beater. 

(Makes one pint) 


School Lunch Menus for One Week 


Monday 


Roast beef sandwiches (Left-over roast) 
Apple 
Cheese sandwich 
Y pint milk 


Tuesday 


Nut bread and butter 
Tuna sandwich 
Cream of potato soup (in thermos bottle) 
Celery Jell-O 


Wednesday 


Raisinvand nut sandwich 
Carrot strips 
Tomato Juice (in thermos bottle) 
Cornstarch pudding 


Thursday 


Bread and butter Hard-cooked egg 
Nut bread and butter 
YY pint milk 
Dried figs 


Friday 


Tuna sandwich Cheese sandwich 
Hot chocolate (in thermos bottle) 
Cookies Orange 


Cookies 


Cheese sandwich 


Apple 


Note: Each day, one sandwich should be 
dark bread and the other may be white. 
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CHOOSING A LUNCH IN A CAFETERIA 


In selecting a lunch in the cafeteria, one should try to choose foods that contain as many of 
the essential nutrients as possible. There should be some proteins and carbohydrates, together with 
milk and a fresh fruit or vegetable to supply minerals and vitamins. The greatest danger lies in se- 
lecting too many carbohydrate foods. 

A lunch containing macaroni, a sandwich, and tapioca pudding is decidedly over-balanced 
with carbohydrates, if that is all one has to eat. It would be much better to choose a green vege- 
table salad or a fresh fruit instead of the starchy pudding. 

Pies and cakes are always tempting, and they satisfy hunger as well. If you select them for 
your desserts, the other foods must be chosen with care, or the meal will again contain too much 
carbohydrate. With either pie or cake, a meat ball with tomato sauce is a better choice than po- 
tatoes and gravy. By adding a bottle of milk and a salad you would have a very satisfying noon 
meal. 

If one has little to spend, a bottle of milk and a sandwich made of whole wheat bread may be 
purchased for ten cents in most school cafeterias. An apple or an orange from home completes a 
well-balanced Juncheon. Milk in any form at the noon meal is one of the most satisfying foods one 
can take, for it contains so many of the essential nutrients. Hot chocolate and cream soups on cold 
days supply warmth as well as nourishment. Cold milk or ice cream is a good choice on warm days. 

Most cafeterias serve a lunch plate that is well balanced. One can get a larger variety for 
less money by taking the special plate and adding one other food to it, than by purchasing the 
same number of foods separately. 

A good rule to follow is to choose something hot, something containing milk, and some fruit 
or fresh vegetable before selecting the something to satisfy the craving for sweets. 


22 Candies and Other Confections 


Food Value of Candy 

Candy is a very concentrated food. If used in 
too large quantities, or if eaten at the wrong 
time, it can be a very undesirable food. 

The best time to eat candy is at the end of 
a meal. It mixes with the other foods and is less 
irritating to the digestive tract. If children eat 
candy before a meal, it destroys their appetites 
for more healthful foods. 

Candy is too concentrated a food for very 
young children. The best confections for them 
are those made of dried fruits. They are both 
satisfying and healthful, since they contain valu- 
able minerals and vitamins, as well as natural 
sugars. 


Ingredients Used in Making Candies 

The foundation of most candies is sugar and 
water. Brown sugar may be used as well as the 
granulated. Milk (fresh or canned) may be used 
instead of water. Molasses, honey, and corn 
syrup are also used. 


In addition, cream, butter, nuts, coconut, 
chocolate, eggs, gelatin, and dried fruits are used. 

Some recipes call for an acid such as cream 
of tartar, lemon juice, or vinegar. Acids are used 
to prevent sugariness in creamy candies. Corn 
syrup has a similar effect upon candy. 

Important: When using acids or corn syrup for 
creamy candies, one must be careful not to use 
more than the amount necessary to prevent 
graining, or the candy may not harden. The usu- 
al proportions for 1 cup of sugar are 1 tablespoon 
corn syrup, 44 teaspoon vinegar or lemon juice, 
or 4 teaspoon cream of tartar. 


Candy Tests 


Boiling sugar and water together produces a 
syrup which grows thicker as the water is evap- 
orated. The temperature becomes increasingly 
higher as the syrup becomes thicker. The thick- 
ness of the syrup (or the temperature to which 
it is cooked) determines the kind of candy that 
is obtained. 


Table V—Candy Tests 
Cold Water Test 


Makes a soft ball when rolled between 


Makes a firm ball when rolled between 
Makes a hard ball when rolled between 


Cracks crisply when dropped into cold 


Stage Temperature 
Soft ball 236° to 240° 
thumb and fingers. 
Firm ball 242° to 250° 
thumb and fingers. 
Hard ball 260° to 270° 
thumb and fingers, 
Crack 280° to 290° 
water, and forms a brittle mass. 
Hard crack 291° to 310° 


Syrup becomes golden brown in color. 
Cracks crisply when dropped into cold 
water and forms a stringy, brittle mass. 


Kinds of Candy 
Creamy candies, such as 
Fondant, Panocha, Fudge. 
Caramels. 

Taffies, Divinity Fudge 


Butterscotch 


Peanut Brittle 


Important Points in Candy Making 


Measuring 


to cook. 


by stirring with the liquid before putting it on 


1. Measure all ingredients accurately. 

2. Use not less than % c. water (or milk) to 
each cup of sugar. 
Cooking 

1. Dissolve as much of the sugar as possible 


2. Bring candy mixtures very slowly to 
boiling. 

3. A syrup of sugar and water should never 
be stirred after it begins to boil. Stirring will 
produce grainy candy. 

4. A syrup of sugar and milk or cream re- 
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quires occasional stirring to prevent burning. 
Do so carefully. Cook over a low fire. 

5. Place the lid on the saucepan for a few 
minutes so that the steam will wash down any 
sugar that may remain on the sides of the pan. 

6. In cooking, crystals will form on the sides 
of the pan. If these fall back into the boiling 
syrup, grainy candy results. Wipe them off with 
a cloth dipped in cold water. 


Testing 


1. If using a candy thermometer, suspend the 
thermometer in the mixture in such a way that 
the bulb is covered with the syrup before it comes 
to boiling. It should not touch the bottom or 
sides of the pan. 

2. When reading the thermometer, have the 
eye on the level with the temperature indicated 
by the mercury. Keep the syrup boiling while 
reading the thermometer. 

3. In making cold water tests, have the water 
as cold as possible. Remove the syrup from the 
flame while making each test; otherwise the 
syrup may over cook while the test is being 
made. 

4. Change the water with each test. 

5. Using a few drops of syrup in a small 
amount of cold water gives better results than 
using larger amounts. 5 


Beating 


1. The syrup should be cooled before it is 
beaten. Beating candy while it is hot causes it 
to be grainy. 

2. When the syrup is beaten in the same pan 
in which it is cooked, avoid scraping down the 
sides of the pan if any crystals remain upon 
them. 

3. Beat only until the candy loses its glossy, 
sticky appearance; then quickly turn it out onto 
a greased pan, and let it spread itself upon the 
pan. Avoid patting it with the hands as this 
destroys its smooth glossy surface. 


Other Points 


1. It is harder to correct over-cooked mixtures 
than those that are not cooked enough. If candy 
is over-cooked when tested, a little water may be 
added and it may be re-cooked. 

2. If candy is under-cooked, return to flame 
or place over hot water and evaporate more 
moisture. 


Peanut Brittle 


2 ¢. sugar Spk. soda 

Spk. salt | c. roasted peanuts 

1. Melt the sugar in cast iron frying pan. 
At first it will lump and then gradually melt, 
changing to a golden brown syrup. Stir con- 
stantly after it begins to melt. 

2. When entirely melted, remove immedi- 
ately from the flame; and quickly stir in the 
salt, soda, and nuts which have been warmed. 

3. Pour out on buttered tin. 

4. When cold, break in irregular pieces. 

(Makes 1 pound) 


Butterscotch 
1 ¢. sugar 4, |b. butter 
V3 c. brown sugar Spk. salt 
| T. vinegar I +. vanilla 


44 c. boiling water 


1. Put the sugars, vinegar, and water in a 
sauce pan. Stir to partially dissolve the sugar. 

2. Add the butter and salt, and bring slowly 
to boiling. Boil without stirring until it forms 
a hard crack when dropped into cold water, 
or to 290°. 

3. Remove from fire and add vanilla. Pour 
into a buttered pan. 

4. Cool slightly and mark in squares. When 
brittle, break in pieces. 

(Makes 34 lb. or 36 pieces 1% inch square 
and % inch thick.) 


Toffee 

1c. (Y Ib.) butter 1/4 c. almonds 

IW c. sugar unblanched 

1. Melt the butter in a heavy frying pan, and 
add the sugar. When melted, boil for 3 min- 
utes. 

2. Add the almonds which have been sliced. 
Cook slowly until the nuts are brown. Pour 
onto an ungreased platter. When cold, break 
in small pieces. 

(Makes 114 pounds) 


Molasses Taffy 


IW c. sugar 5 c. hot water 
| c. molasses Spk. salt 

Vy c, dark corn syrup Spk. soda 

7, c. table cream 4 T. butter 


1. Put the sugar, molasses, corn syrup, cream, 
and hot water into a 4-quart sauce pan. Stir 
until the sugar is partially dissolved. 

2. Bring slowly to boiling. Cook until it 
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forms a hard ball when dropped into cold water, 
or to 262°. Stir occasionally to prevent sticking. 

3. Remove from fire and quickly stir in the 
salt, soda, and butter. Pour onto a buttered 
platter or marble. 

4. When cool enough to handle, pull until 
light in color and almost cold. Twist and draw 
out to a 34-inch rope. Cut with scissors and 
wrap each piece in waxed paper. 

(Makes 2 Ibs. or about 125 pieces) 


Taffy 
1 c. white corn syrup /2 t. cream of tartar 
3 c. sugar V4 c. butter 
| c. boiling water Spk. soda 
3 T. vinegar 


1. Mix together all ingredients except the 
butter and soda. 

2. Bring slowly to boiling and cook to a 
crack, or to 285°. 

3. Remove from the stove and add the butter 
and soda. 

4. Pour into buttered plates and let stand 
until cool enough to handle. 

5. Pull until white and firm. Draw out one 
end until of thickness desired and cut with 
scissors. Wrap in oiled paper if not used at 


pete (Makes 2 pounds) 
Fudge 
2 ¢. sugar 2 T, corn syrup 
2 squares bitter chocolate, 3%, c. milk 
or 2 T. butter 
6 T. cocoa | +. vanilla 
Spk. salt 


1. Mix the first five ingredients in a sauce- 
pan until the sugar is partly dissolved. 

2. Add one-half the butter. 

3. Put over flame and bring slowly to boiling. 
Cook to a soft ball (238°.) 

4. Remove from fire and cover the surface 
with remaining butter. Let stand until quite 
cool. 

5. Add vanilla and salt, and beat until creamy, 
_ 6. Pour onto buttered plate. When firm, cut 
in squares. 


(Makes about 1% Ibs., 30 pieces 1 inch 
square and %% inch thick.) 


Note: Walnuts may be added if desired. 


Orange Pralines 


2 c. light brown sugar Grated rind and 


Yo c. milk juice of | orange 

1 T. butter '/, c. walnuts, chopped 

1. Mix the sugar and milk, and bring to 
boiling. Add the orange juice and rind, and 
cook to a soft ball when dropped into cold 
water, or to 236°. Stir when necessary to pre- 
vent sticking. 

2. Remove from the fire and add the but- 
ter. Let cool then beat as for fudge. When 
it begins to lose its gloss, drop with a tea- 
spoon on a buttered platter or waxed paper. If 
it hardens too soon, place the pan in hot water. 

(Makes 24 pieces) 


Panocha 
2 ¢. light brown sugar 2 T. butter 
| c. white sugar | c. chopped nuts 
| T. corn syrup ! +. vanilla 
1c. milk Spk. salt 
1 


. Cook the sugars, corn syrup, milk, and 1 
T. butter to a soft ball (238°). 

2. Remove from flame and cover surface 
with remaining butter. Let stand until cool. 

3. Add vanilla and salt. Beat until creamy; 
then add nuts. 

4, When quite firm, pour onto buttered plat- 
ter. Cut in squares. 


(Makes about 1% lbs., or 36 pieces 114 inch 
square and 1% inch thick.) 


Fondant 


3 c. sugar i, +. cream of tartar 


I'/y c. water 

1. Put the ingredients into saucepan and stir 
thoroughly. 

2. Place over a low flame and bring slowly 
to boiling. Cover with lid for 3 minutes. 

3. Boil without stirring until it forms a soft 
ball (236° to 238°). Constantly remove the 
crystals that form on the sides of saucepan 
with a cloth dipped in cold water. 

4, When fondant is cooked, pour into an- 
other pan or a large platter. Avoid scraping 
the kettle. Let stand until it is nearly cool. 

5. Add flavoring desired, and stir as long as 
you can. 

6. Knead as you would bread until it is per- 
fectly smooth. 

7. Put into closely covered dish and let stand 
24 hours before using. (Makes about 1% lbs.) 
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Uses of Fondant 


. Double walnut creams. 

. Coconut or walnut drops. 

. Mint, lemon, and wintergreen wafers. 
. Fondant-coated nuts. 

. Chocolate creams. 

. Stuffed prunes and dates. 


AnBWhH 


Divinity Fudge 


Wz ¢, light corn syrup 3 egg whites 
3 c. sugar V/y c. nut meats 
¥%, c. hot water +. vanilla 


1. Mix sugar, water, and syrup, and stir 
until sugar is dissolved. 

2. Cook without stirring until the syrup 
forms a very firm ball in cold water, or to 250°. 
If crystals form on sides of pan, wash down 
with a wet cloth. 

3. Pour the syrup very slowly onto the stiffly 
beaten egg whites, beating constantly. 

4, Beat until the candy will not adhere to 
the fingers when the surface is gently touched. 

5. Add the vanilla and nut meats, and spread 
on a slightly buttered pan. Cut in squares when 
firm. This may also be dropped by spoonfuls 
onto the pan. 

(Makes 2 lbs., or 36 pieces 114 inch square 
and 1 inch thick.) 


Popcorn Balls 


| c. dark corn syrup 
V2 c. water 
| T. butter 

1. Sift out unpopped kernels and place corn 
in a slow oven to keep warm. 

2. Stir together the sugar, syrup, and water. 
Cook to a hard ball (254°). 

3. Remove from fire and add butter and salt. 
Stir just enough to combine. 

4. Pour a little over popped corn, stir lightly 
with spoon; then quickly mold into balls. Con- 
tinue adding syrup and molding balls until all 
is used. 

If syrup cools and will not pour easily, reheat. 


(Makes 15 large balls) 


5 qts. popped corn 
Ic. sugar 


Fruit Squares 


c. figs | c. broken walnuts 
c. seeded raisins V4 +. salt 

c. dates 2 t. lemon juice 

T. chopped citron Orange juice 


I 

1 

1. Wash figs, raisins, and dates. Remove 
stones from the dates. 

2. Place all fruits in a wire sieve over hot 
water. Cover and steam for 20 minutes. 

3. Remove and cool. Add nut meats and put 
the mixture through a food chopper. 

4. Add the salt, lemon juice, and enough 
orange juice to make the mixture roll easily. 

5. Roll into small balls or form into squares. 

(Makes 40 pieces 1 inch square and % inch 
thick.) 


Orange French Dainties 


4 c. sugar 


4 T. plain gelatin 
Iz ©, orange juice 


| c. cold water 

1. Soak the gelatin in the cold water 5 min- 
utes. 

2. Mix the sugar and orange juice, and 
bring slowly to boiling. Add the softened gelatin 
and boil slowly for 15 minutes. 

3. Pour into a shallow pan, which has first 
been dipped in cold water. Let stand overnight. 
Turn out on a board dredged with powdered 
sugar, and cut in squares. Roll in powdered 
sugar. 

(Makes 72 pieces) 


Cinnamon Nuts 


| ¢, sugar 3 c. walnut meats (or 2 
Vg t. cream of tartar lbs. before shelling) 
V5 c. water | t+. cinnamon 


1. Boil the sugar, water, and cream of tartar 
to the soft ball stage. 

2. Remove from fire and sprinkle the cinna- 
mon over the syrup. Add the nuts and stir until 
hot syrup covers each nut. Continue stirring 
until the sugar creams. Turn out on waxed 
paper and separate the nuts while warm. 

(Makes 1% pounds) 


23 Food Preservation 


Fresh foods spoil because of yeasts, molds, 
and bacteria that are in the air, water, and soil 
at all times. They are called micro-organisms for 
they are so small that they cannot be seen with- 
out the aid of a microscope. To prevent food 
spoilage these organisms must be destroyed or 
their growth must be retarded. This is done by 
canning, drying, freezing, or by using some 
harmless - preservative, such as_ sugar, salt, 
vinegar, or smoke. 


CANNING 


Canning is the most common method of pre- 
serving foods. Successful results depend upon 
perfect sterilization of the food product and 
of the containers and utensils used in canning. 
Fruits and acid vegetables present little diffi- 
culty for the housewife, since the natural acids 
and the sugar used with the fruit help de- 
stroy bacteria. Yeasts and molds will develop 
however, if the jar and its contents are not per- 
fectly sterilized and sealed. 


Canning non-acid foods, such as vegetables 
and meats, should not be attempted unless one 
has a pressure canner and is well versed in how 
to use it. Ordinary temperatures are not suffi- 
cient to destroy the spores of the bacteria that 
cause botulinus poisoning. These spores have 
been known to survive six hours or more in a 
boiling water bath. It takes 240°F., or higher, 
to destroy them, and boiling temperature is 
but) 212°F; 


Serious accidents can happen in using a pres- 
sure canner if the directions for using it are not 
followed precisely. Manufacturers give printed 
directions with each type of canner. These 
should be kept and followed closely. Canning 
under pressure will not be discussed in this 
chapter. The Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has prepared several well- 
illustrated publications that give minute direc- 
tions on the use and care of pressure canners. 
Every person using this method of canning should 
send for their publications AWI-65 and AWI-93. 
The latter pamphlet gives step-by-step pictures 
and directions for canning fruits and vegetables 
in a boiling water bath or a pressure canner. 


Syrups Used in Canning 
The natural sweetness of each fruit deter- 
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mines the amount of sugar that should be used 
in canning it. Generally speaking the sweeter 
the fruit the less sugar is needed. Syrups are 
thin, medium, or heavy according to the pro- 
portions of sugar and water which they contain. 


Proportions 
Kind of Syrup Sugar Water 
Phin te ss eee A CUD -cc-s00- se 1 cup 
Medina 1 cUD...2:.25 eee 1 cup 
Heavy <2.) eee 134 cupS.....2eees 1 cup 


There is no difference between beet and cane 
sugar. Chemically they are identical. Experi- 
ments have proved that the results in canning and 
jelly-making are the same regardless of the kind 
of sugar used; therefore one should not be preju- 
diced against using beet sugar. 


Methods of Canning 


Fruits are generally processed by the open- 
kettle method or in a boiling-water bath. Oven 
canning is not recommended because serious ac- 
cidents have occurred from its use. If a jar seals 
during processing, the steam may build up with- 
in the jar and cause it to explode, Stoves and 
entire kitchens have been wrecked, and many 
persons have been seriously injured from flying 
glass. 


Open-Kettle Method 


1. Select jars and lids that seal perfectly. The 
tops of jars should have no nicks, cracks, or sharp 
edges. The rubbers, if used, should be new and 
elastic. 

_ 2. Select fruit that is fresh, firm, and not over- 
ripe. 

3. Wash and prepare the fruit. Pare peaches 
and pears, Apricots may be canned with or with- 
out the skins; cherries, with or without the pits, 
es desired. Berries should be picked over care- 
ully. 

4. Wash and sterilize the jars by placing them 
upside down on a rack or cloth in a large pan 
of warm water. The jars should not touch each 
other. Bring the water to boiling, and boil 10 
minutes. Take each jar out of the water only 
when it is ready to be filled. Avoid touching the 
inside with the fingers or anything that has not 
been sterilized. 

The tops and the spoons, cups, etc, used in fill- 
ing the jars should be sterilized at the same time 
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as the jars. Self-sealing lids should stand in boil- 
ing water 2 minutes before placing them on jars. 
The bands should also be sterilized. Rubber rings 
should be boiled 10 minutes. 

5. Prepare the syrup desired. Put the fruit into 
the boiling syrup and cook until the fruit is 
barely done. Fruit will continue to cook a little 
after it is sealed in the jar; therefore it should 
not be over-cooked in the kettle. A better product 
is obtained if not more than two or three jars 
are cooked at a time. 

6. Remove one jar at a time from sterilizing 
pan, If rubbers are used, adjust them without 
touching the inside of the jar. Fill the jar with 
fruit and juice to within %4 inch of the top of 
the jar. Use a sterilized spoon, fork, or cup. Run 
a sterilized silver knife down the sides of the jar 
to press out air bubbles. 

7. Wipe the sealing edge (and rubber ring, if 
used) with a clean, damp cloth used only for 
this purpose. A seed, bit of fruit, or syrup may 
prevent an air-tight seal between the jar and lid. 
Seal immediately. 

8. Place the jars right side up on a bread 
board to cool. Do not place jars in a draft or on 
a tiled sink drain, as they may crack. 

9. The next day tap each jar with the tip of a 
teaspoon to see if it is perfectly sealed. A jar 
that is well sealed will produce a clear, ringing 
sound. A dull flat tone means a poor seal, and the 
jar will have to be opened and reprocessed. Use 
a new lid. 

10. Store fruit in a cool, dry, dark cupboard, 
after wiping each jar and labeling it. Date each 
jar. 
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Boiling-Water Bath 


1, Select jars and lids that seal perfectly. Use 
the same precautions as with the open-kettle 
method. 


2. Wash, pare or otherwise prepare the fruit. 
If the fruit is to be packed in the jar cold, place 
it in well-washed and sterilized jars, and add 
boiling syrup to within 1% inches of the 
top of the jar. If the hot- pack method is to 
be used, the fruit is cooked in the syrup 2 or 3 
minutes to shrink the fruit before it is put into 
the jars. Fill jars to within % inch of the top, 
and screw the cap on firmly tight. 

3. Prepare the water-bath as follows: Use a 
deep stock pot fitted with a rack that will hold 
the jars at least 14 inch away from the bottom 
of the pan. Fill with warm water to cover the 
jars 1 inch over the tops. Remember to make al- 
lowance for the water rising when the jars are 
put into the pot. Have the water hot and lower 
the jars into it. See that they do not touch each 
other. (Long handled tongs may be purchased to 
place and remove jars from the boiling water, if 
one does not have a rack with handles.) 


4, Bring the water to boiling, and keep it boil- 
ing over the tops of the jars during the entire 
processing period. The time for processing the 
different fruits is given in the table below. 
Do not begin to count the time until the water 
begins to boil. 

5. Remove the jars from the cooker. Do not 
tighten the caps. Stand upright on a bread 
board to cool. Do not set them in a draft. When 
cold, tap lids to test for air within the jar. 


Table VI 
Canning Table—Boiling-Water Bath 
, : Syrup Time of Processing 
Fruit Preparation Recommended (Pints or quarts} 
Apples Pare, core, slice. Heat 2-5 min. in Thin or 20 minutes 
syrup. Pack, add syrup. Adjust medium 
lids. 
Apricots Halve, pit, pare if desired. Pack, Heavy 20 minutes 
add syrup. Adjust lids. ¢ 
Berries Stem, pack, add syrup. Adjust lids. Medium 15 minutes 
Cherries Stem, pit, pack, add syrup. Adjust | Medium 20 minutes 
lids. 


(This canning table is continued on the next page) 
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Table VI—Continued 
Canning Table—Boiling-Water Bath 


A : Syrup Time of Processing 
Fruit Preparation Recommended (Pints or quarts) 
Grapes Stem, pack, add syrup. Adjust lids. Medium 20 minutes 
Peaches Scald, cold dip, peel. Pre-cook Medium to 20 minutes 

(Cling) 3 min. in syrup. Pack, add syrup. heavy 

Adjust lids. . 
Peaches Peel, pack, add hot syrup. Adjust Medium 20 minutes 

(Freestone) lids. 

Pears Pare, heat through in syrup. Thin to 25 minutes 

(Bartlett) Pack, add syrup. Adjust lids. medium 
Plums Prick skins, pack, add syrup. Ad- Medium to 25 minutes 

just lids. heavy 
Tomatoes Scald, cold dip, peel. Core, quarter, | (Add 1 teaspoon salt 35 minutes 
pack. Adjust lids. to each quart 
if desired.) | 


Select only sound, ripe, firm fruit. Can as soon after picking as is possible. Wash all fruit well. Avoid 


bruising it. 


QUICK FREEZING 


The modern method of preserving food is by 
quick freezing. It is fast becoming popular as a 
home method because it is easier and more 
pleasant than canning, and there is less chance 
of spoilage. 

Frozen foods offer variety in meals by supply- 
ing food that is out of season at low cost. If 
properly processed, they have the same texture, 
color, aroma, and flavor as fresh foods. There 
are three precautions that must be observed if 
one is to have successful results in freezing. 

First, the food to be frozen must be at its 
prime. Freezing does not improve the quality of 
any food. It merely preserves what you put into 
the freezing unit. Fruits must be fully ripe, but 
firm. Vegetables should be tender and juicy, and 
not too mature. Both should be frozen as soon 
after harvesting as is possible, 

Second, foods must be properly prepared be- 
fore freezing. Fruits and vegetable must be 
treated to retard the action of enzymes or fer- 
ments that are present in all living cells. If 
their action is not stopped, the food discolors; 
and the texture, flavor, and food value are lost. 


Fruits are covered either with syrup or dry sugar 
to stop enzyme action. Vegetables are blanched, 
or scalded, in boiling water for a very short time. 
This prevents discoloration and preserves their 
fresh qualities without imparting a cooked taste 
to the vegetable. 


Third, frozen foods must be properly wrapped 
or packaged to prevent drying out during stor- 
age. Moisture- vapor proof cartons and wrappings 
are essential if the products are to retain their 
natural juices and flavors. 


Containers for Frozen Foods 


Containers and wrappings may be obtained 
from any locker plant. Select the size that is 
best for your family, and plan to use all the food 
in one carton at one time. It is important that 
all packaging be air-tight when sealed. Heavily 
paraffined containers or waxed cartons with cell- 
ophane linings are the most satisfactory for 
fruits and vegetables. Cartons should be easy to 
fill so that foods are not crushed in packing 
them. After filling, press as much air as possible 
out of the bag; then fold the top over and over 
and seal it with a warm iron. The upper inside 
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edges of the bag must be kept dry and clean or 
the seal will not be perfect. 

Locker paper or rolls of cellophane or alumin- 
um foil may be purchased for meats and poultry. 
These, too, must be sealed with locker tape to 
prevent drying out of contents. Tubular stockin- 
ette may be purchased to put around foods 
wrapped in cellophane to insure against breakage 
in the locker. It may be washed and used many 
times. 

Wax paper is not air-tight nor moisture-vapor 
proof, as it cracks in wrapping. 


Labeling 


Labeling frozen foods is important, as all pack- 
ages look alike in the locker. Waxed crayons or 
China marking pencils may be used to label and 
date cartons. If taken to a commercial locker, 
your name and locker number must also be on 
the label. 


Freezing the Product 


Products should be frozen as quickly as pos- 
sible, and as soon after packaging as can be done. 
If they cannot be taken to the locker immediate- 
ly, they should be put into the refrigerator to 
keep cool. 

If frozen in the home, the size of the freezing 
unit will determine the amount that can be 
frozen at one time. Place each package against 
the refrigerated walls of the freezing unit, and 
allow space around each one to permit free circu- 
lation of air, or the products will not be frozen 
uniformly. 

Freezing should not be attempted in an ordin- 
ary refrigerator. The compartment is too small, 
and the temperature is not low enough. 

Consult the instructions that the manufacturer 
of your home freezing unit gives for the time it 
takes to freeze each product. When frozen hard, 
place the packages in the storage unit and keep 
them at 0° F or lower. At no time should the 
temperature rise above 5° F. 


Preparing Fruits for Freezing 


Unless locker space is unlimited, it is unwise to 
crowd ones locker with fruits and vegetables that 
may be purchased fresh the year round, except 
when the object is to save home-produced foods. 
Directions for preparing a limited number of 
fruits and vegetables are given below. For addi- 
tional information, send to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture for Bulletin AIS-48, 
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Home Freezing of Fruits and Vegetables, pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics. Not all varieties of fruits and 
vegetables freeze equally well. Write your State 
college of agriculture for information on which 
products in your locality give the best results. 


Strawberries 


1. Wash and hull firm, fully-ripe berries, har- 
vested early in the morning, if possible, Discard 
over-ripe ones and cut off green portions. Leave 
berries whole, cut in %-inch slices, or crush 
slightly with a silver fork, (California berries 
may be “woody” if not crushed or sliced.) 

2. Use 1 cup sugar to each 5 to 8 cups ber- 
ries. If sliced, the sugar may be added evenly 
while filling the carton. Whole or crushed berries 
should have the sugar mixed with them before 
packing. See that the syrup made from the juice 
and sugar coats each whole berry. 

3. Fill heavily waxed, or cellophane-lined car- 
tons, to within 34-inch of top. If the latter are 
used, keep the inside of the bag (near the top) 
free of moisture or fruit to insure a perfect seal. 
Press out as much air as possible, fold the edges 
of bag over three times, and seal with a warm 
iron. Heavily waxed cartons may also be sealed 
with an iron, or with locker tape. 

4. Label and place in freezing unit, or in re- 
frigerator until ready to take to commercial 
locker plant. 


Blackberries, Boysenberries, Loganberries, 
and Youngberries 


1. All berries, other than strawberries, may be 
frozen whole. They should be fully ripe, but 
firm. Handle them carefully, as they bruise easi- 
ly. Washing berries in ice water will help to keep 
them firm. 

2. If to be used uncooked for dessert, pack 
berries in a syrup made by dissolving sugar in 
clean, cold water. Do not use heat, but let it 
stand until clear, stirring occasionally, 

Loganberries—3 cups sugar to 2 cups water. 
All others—2 to 2%4 cups sugar to 2 cups 
water. 

3. If used for pies, berries may be dry-sugar 
packed. Mix the sugar with the berries before 
putting them into carton. 


Loganberries—1 cup sugar to 4 or 5 cups 
berries. 
All others—1 cup sugar to 6 cups berries. 


4, Pack and seal as for Strawberries, above. 
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Freestone Peaches 


(Elberta or J. H. Hale) 


1. Make a syrup by dissolving 4 cups sugar 
in 4 cups cold water. Let stand until clear; then 
add 1 teaspoon crystalline ascorbic acid (Vita- 
min C)* to prevent the peaches darkening dur- 
ing storage. 

2. Plunge the peaches into boiling water for 
Y% minute; then cool quickly in cold water. Peel, 
remove pit, and slice directly into prepared 
syrup. 

3. Pack into heavily waxed cartons, having a 
lid or cover, to within 34-inch of top. Crumple 
cellophane or waxed paper and put under the 
cover to hold the top slices or fruit under the 
syrup during freezing and storage. This is neces- 
sary with peaches and apricots to prevent dark- 
ening during storage. Seal to make moisture- 
proof. 


*If ascorbic acid cannot be obtained, peaches 
may be kept from darkening by dipping them 1 
to 2 minutes in a citric acid solution (14 teaspoon 
citric acid dissolved in 4 cups cold water). Drain 
well, pack them in cartons, and fill with syrup 
as directed above. 


Preparing Vegetables for Freezing 

All vegetables are better if picked in the morn- 
ing before the sun has heated them. They should 
be processed with as little delay as possible. Sort 
vegetables for size and tenderness. Discard 
bruised portions. 

1. Wash and prepare vegetables as for cook- 
ing. Cauliflower and broccoli should be broken 
or cut into florets, not over 11%4 inches across. 

2. Blanche vegetables, one pound at a time, 
by placing them in a wire basket and dipping 
them in rapidly boiling water for the required 
time. Remove from the boiling water; then 
plunge them in ice water to cool as rapidly as 
possible. Spread on dry, clean towels to drain 
and to be sure they are thoroughly cold before 
packing. 

3. Pack into containers that are suitable for 
each kind of vegetable. Do not add liquid. Leave 
¥4-inch expansion space for vegetables that pack 
tightly. No space is necessary for loose packs, 
such as asparagus, broccoli, and cauliflower. 

4. Seal cellophane bags and heavily waxed 
cartons with a warm iron. Place in freezing unit 
as soon as possible after packing. 
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Table Vil 
Blanching Time for Vegetables 


(Time begins when vegetable is put into 
boiling water) 


Vegetable Time 
Asparagus—medium size 3 minutes 
—large size 4 minutes 
Beans, bush or pole 314 minutes 
Broccoli, medium pieces 4 minutes 
Cauliflower, small florets 3 minutes 
Lima beans—small 3 minutes 
—large 4 minutes 
Corn on cob—small 7% minutes 
—medium 9 minutes 

Corn, cut from cob 

after blanching 414 minutes 
Peas, medium to large 144 minutes 


Spinach, and other greens 1 to 2 minutes 


JELLY MAKING 


Jelly is made by combining the juice, or a 
combination of juices, of certain fruits with the 
right proportion of sugar and cooking the mix- 
ture until it becomes a clear, sparkling, jelly- 
like mass when cold. 

In order to make jelly, it is necessary that 
the fruit juice contains acid and a certain factor 
called pectin, which is a natural jelly-making 
substance. 

Pectin is found in the cell walls rather than 
in the juice of fruits. Cooking the fruit extracts 
the pectin. 

When cooked fruit juices which contain a suf- 
ficient amount of both pectin and acid are 
boiled with sugar, the mixture stiffens when 
cool. No amount of sugar will cause the juice 
to jelly if the acid and pectin are not present. 

Currants, cranberries, blackberries, logan- 
berries, youngberries, crabapples, apples, and 
some varieties of plums and grapes are good 
jelly-making fruits. Strawberries and raspberries 
contain very little pectin. By combining the juice 
of either berry with apple or crabapple juice, 
a very fine jelly may be made. 

Any fruit which is to be used for jelly should 
be fresh and not too ripe. The greatest amount 
of pectin is found in fruits that are a little under- 
ripe. If in doubt as to whether a fruit contains 
sufficient pectin for jelly making, the strained 
juice may be tested before the sugar is added. 
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Alcohol Test for Pectin 

Pour 1 T. of hot juice into a saucedish. Add 
1 T. alcohol. Mix together by tipping the dish 
back and forth. Let stand 5 minutes undisturbed. 
If a large amount of pectin is present, a colorless, 
jelly-like mass will form almost immediately. If 
a small amount of pectin is present, the juice 
will form into small, flaky-like particles. 

The above test will indicate the amount of 
sugar to be used. 


Proportions of Sugar to Juice 
Fruits rich in pectin—1 c. sugar to 1 c. juice. 
Examples; Apples, blackberries, cranberries, 
Fruits moderately rich in pectin—34 c. sugar 
to 1c, juice. 
Examples: Apples, blackberries, cranberries, 
loganberries, sour plums. 


Note: Too much sugar makes a gummy jelly 
that will not mold. Three-fourth cup sugar for 
each cup of juice is a good proportion for most 
fruits. 


General Directions for Making Jelly 


Preparing and Cooking the Fruit 

If using small fruits, berries, or grapes, pick 
over the fruit and remove the stems and overripe 
fruit. Use just enough water to prevent them 
from sticking, or about 1 cup for each pound of 
fruit. Bring slowly to boiling, and boil about 10 
minutes, or until the pulp is soft and has lost 
its color. Mash the fruit while it is cooking. 

If using hard fruits, such as apples or quince, 
wash and slice the fruit without paring or remov- 
ing the cores. Use enough water to cover, and 
cook until the fruit is very tender, Do not mash. 


Straining the Juice 


To drain the fruit from the pulp, pour the hot, 
cooked fruit into a pointed jelly bag, which has 
been wrung out of hot water. Tie the bag secure- 
ly to a strong support, and allow the juice to 
drain into a bowl. If clear jelly is desired, do not 
press the bag, but allow it to drip for several 
hours, or over night. 


Cooking the Jelly 

a. Measure the juice before cooking. Bring to 
boiling, and boil 5 minutes. (Best results are 
obtained by using a small quantity and cooking 
quickly. Long cooking may destroy the pectin, 
and the juice will no longer make jelly. Not 
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over 4 or 5 cups of juice should be cooked at 
one time.) 

b. While the juice is cooking measure 34 c. 
of sugar for each cup of juice. It is better to heat 
the sugar. This may be done in a moderate oven. 
Add sugar and cook until it forms a jelly when 
tested. Remove from the fire immediately and 
pour into sterilized glasses. Seal at once with 
paraffin. Keep the upper edge of glass free of 
jelly so that the paraffin will adhere firmly to 
the glass. If any jelly splashes on the edge 
while it is being poured, wipe it off with a clean 
cloth before covering with the paraffin. 


Testing the Jelly 

1. Dip a spoon into the boiling juice. The 
jelly is done when the syrup coats the spoon and 
forms either in two large drops on the side of 
the spoon or one large irregular mass, which 
breaks off at the edge of the spoon. 

2. Drop a small amount of cooked syrup on a 
cold dish. If the jelly stiffens, it is done. (Re- 
move the syrup from the stove while making 
this test, or the jelly may overcook.) 

3. If a candy thermometer is being used, 
cook to 222°-224°. If it does not jell at this 
temperature, the juice has not the required 
amount of pectin or acid. 


JAMS, MARMALADES, AND 
CONSERVES 


Jams differ from jellies in that they contain 
the pulp as well as the juice of the fruits. Marma- 
lades use the peel and the pulp. Conserves are 
usually made from a combination of fruits, 
raisins, and nuts. The color of jams or con- 
serves is clearer and brighter if the fruit is 
boiled for at least 5 minutes before the sugar is 
added. The longer the mixture is cooked, the 
stronger the flavor will become and the darker 
the color. This should be avoided. Jams, marma- 
lades, and conserves require constant stirring to 
prevent burning, 


Raspberry Jam 

1. Pick over the berries and wash them care- 
fully. 

2. Weigh berries, and allow 34 lb. sugar and 
1 t. lemon juice for each pound of berries. 

3. Heat berries slowly in a preserving kettle. 
When the juice begins to appear, mash with a 
potato masher, 
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4, Add sugar and lemon juice, and cook rapid- 
ly, stirring constantly, until thick and clear 
(222s 

5. Pour into sterilized glasses and cover with 
hot paraffin. 

(One pound berries makes two 8-oz. glasses) 


Orange Marmalade 


6 oranges Sugar 

3 lemons Water 

1. Quarter and slice oranges very thin. Add 
juice of lemons, then measure. 

2. Add three times as much water as fruit. 
Let stand over night. 

3. Boil slowly until peelings are tender, Let 
stand 24 hours. 

4. Measure and add 34 c. sugar for each cup 
fruit. 

5. Boil about 30 minutes, or until it jells 
(222) 

6. Pour into sterilized glasses and seal with 


hot paraffin. (Makes twelve 6-o0z. glasses) 


Peach Marmalade 


6 lbs. peaches 

5 Ibs. sugar (10 c.) 

Juice 2 lemons 

1. Scald and peel peaches; then cut into 
pieces. 

2. Add other ingredients, and cook to con- 
sistency of marmalade. 

3. Pour into sterilized glasses or jars, and 
seal with hot parafin. 


(Makes six pints) 


Juice 4 oranges 
Chopped peel 2 oranges 


Note: The late Salway with little juice makes 
the best marmalade. 


Fig Marmalade 


3 c. peeled figs 
Rind of '/4 lemon 
V2 c. lemon juice 


| c. orange juice 
| c. grated pineapple 
4\/. c. sugar 

1. Cut the figs in quarters, and slice the 
lemon rind very thin. 

2. Put all of the ingredients together into a 
large saucepan. Bring to boiling and boil about 
20 minutes or until thick and clear (222°). 

3. As it cooks, the seeds wili boil up in the 
scum. These should be removed from time to 
time. 

4. Pour into sterilized glasses, and seal with 


hot paraffin. (Makes five or six 8-oz. glasses) 


Prune Conserve 


5 lbs, prunes 

4 Ibs. sugar 

2 Ibs. seeded raisins 

1. Cook prunes until tender, remove pits, and 
put through the food chopper. 

2. Add all ingredients, except the nuts, and 
cook until thick. 

3. Add the nuts, and pour into sterilized jars 
or glasses. 

(Makes eight to nine pints) 


2 oranges 
| Ib. walnuts (chopped) 


Grape Conserve 


6 c. Concord grapes 6 c. sugar 
(skins and pulp) | pint water 
2 oranges 1 c. walnuts 


/y ¢. seeded raisins 


1. Wash grapes and slip skins from the pulp. 

2. Cook the pulp with the water, and strain to 
remove seeds. 

3. Wash and quarter the oranges. Slice very 
thin. 

4. Put grape skins, pulp, sliced oranges, and 
raisins in saucepan. Cook slowly for 20 minutes. 
5. Add sugar and cook 15 minutes longer. 

6. Add nuts and seal in sterilized glasses or 
jars. 
(Makes four pints) 


JELLIES AND JAMS MADE WITH 
COMMERCIAL PECTIN 


Much of the uncertainty of making jellies and 
jams has been overcome in recent years by the 
use of commercial pectin. This is concentrated 
fruit pectin which has been extracted from fruits 
that contain a high percentage of pectin. It is 
bottled in liquid form, or packaged in dry form, 
and may be used when desired. When using a 
commercial pectin, the rule for the use of sugar 
in making jelly must be remembered—the more 
pectin present the larger amount of sugar re- 
quired. In using any of the commercial prepara- 
tions, it is necessary to follow the recipes which 
are recommended by the company manufacturing 
the product, and do not change the amounts of 
sugar in the recipes, 

There are several advantages of this new 
method of making jellies and jams. 

1. Less time is required in the making. 

2. Results are certain if directions are care- 
fully followed. 


3. More jelly or jam is obtained from the same 
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-amount of juice or fruit since practically none of 
it is boiled away. 

4. Color and flavor are not lost by long cook- 
ing. . 
5. Jellies and jams may be made throughout 
the year by using bottled juices, or canned and 
dried fruits in winter, and fresh fruits when 
they are in season. 


SWEET PICKLES AND RELISHES 


Pickled Peaches 


40-50 small cling peaches 

4 c. sugar 

4 c. cider vinegar 

1. Pare the peaches. Tie the spices loosely 
in cheesecloth. 
_ 2. Boil the sugar, vinegar, and spices to- 
gether 15 minutes. 

3. Put the peaches, a few at a time, into the 
boiling syrup and cook until soft. 

4. Pack into sterilized jars. Pour the boiling 
liquid over the fruit. and seal. 

5. Add vinegar and sugar to boiling syrup as 
needed, using the same proportions as given 
above. 


| oz. stick cinnamon 
! oz. whole cloves 


(About six quarts) 
Bread and Butter Pickles 


4 Ibs. cucumbers 3 to 4 2'/. c. sugar 
inches long 1 T. celery seed 
1 lb. medium onions | t. pepper 


Vy +, turmeric 

1 ¢, water 1 T. dry mustard 

2 T. salt 2 T. mustard seed. 

1. Wash and slice the cucumbers and onions. 

2. Heat the vinegar, water, salt, sugar, and 
spices to boiling. 

3. Add the cucumbers and onions. Bring 
slowly to boiling, and cook slightly, or until the 
cucumbers barely begin to look transparent. Re- 
move immediately and seal in sterilized jars. 
(Makes four pints) 


Whole Cucumber Pickles 


| qt. vinegar 


12 to 15 Ibs. cucumbers, 1 ¢. sugar 
2'/2 inches long 24 c. dry mustard 
Boiling water Ic. salt 


I +. saccharine 1 1'4-02, pkg. pickling 

1 c. boiling water spices 

1 gal. cider vinegar 1 +. powdered alum 

1. Wash the cucumbers. Cover with boiling 
water, and let stand over night. 

2. Dissolve the saccharine in the cup of boil- 
ing water, and mix with the vinegar, sugar, 


mustard, salt, spices, and alum. Let this solu- 
tion stand over night, also. 

3. In the morning, drain the water from the 
cucumbers, and wipe them dry between towels. 
Pack in a stone crock, and cover with the vine- 
gar solution. Keep covered and in a cool place. 
They will be ready for use in about a week. 

(About nine quarts) 


Tomato Catsup 


25 large red tomatoes 2 c. vinegar 


2 ripe red peppers (hot) | +. ginger 

4 medium onions '/, +. cinnamon 
2 T. salt 1 t. cloves 

I ¢. sugar 


1, Wash and cut vegetables in small pieces. 

2. Cook until well done; then press through a 
strainer. 

3. Add salt, sugar, vinegar, and spices. 

4. Cook until thick, stirring to prevent stick- 
ing. 

5. Seal in sterilized bottles. 

(Makes five one-pint bottles) 


Piccalilli 


15 Ibs. green tomatoes 6 c. sugar 

I large head cabbage 1 +. cinnamon 
6 onions | +. ginger 

4 green bell peppers I +. allspice 
Ic. salt I +. cloves 


2 qts. vinegar 


1. Run the tomatoes through a food chopper. 
Cover with salt and let stand over night. Drain 
and press in a cloth to remove all the liquid pos- 
sible. Discard the juice. 

2. Run the cabbage, onions, and peppers 
through the food chopper, and add to the to- 
matoes. 

3. Add the vinegar, sugar, and spices, and 
simmer until clear and tender. 

4. Seal in sterilized jars. 

(About ten pints) 


Chili Sauce 


12 large ripe tomatoes V2 ¢. sugar 
2 large onions 1 T. cinnamon 
4 green peppers | t. cloves 


2 T. salt 


1. Peel the tomatoes and onions, and chop 
them fine. 
2. Chop the peppers very fine. 
3. Stir all ingredients together and boil slowly 
for 1 hour, stirring often to prevent burning. 
4. Seal in sterilized jars. 
(Makes four pints) 


NWA c. vinegar 


24 Invalid Cookery 


Food for the sick is a matter of great im- 
portance, as in many cases a patient’s recovery 
depends on the kind, the quality, and the quan- 
tity, of the food furnished during illness. 

Generally speaking, a sick person has no de- 
sire for food. His body requirements must be 
supplied, however. 

Do not ask the patient if he wants to eat or 
what he wishes. Try to surprise him with some 
unexpected food, and in this way induce him to 
eat. Everything served should be cooked well 
and served attractively. Serve everything in 
small quantities, as it is more tempting to a deli- 
cate appetite. 

Except in making jellies, gruels, and other 
foods that are not injured by keeping or re- 
heating, do not prepare more than the patient 
can eat at one time. 

Food left on the tray by the patient should 
not be served a second time. Do not allow 
others to eat food that has been in a sick room. 

Foods served should be hot or cold. Luke- 
warm foods are never palatable. Always heat 
plates and cups before using them to serve any 
hot food. 

Meals should be served at regular times; if 
possible, before the family eats. 

Serve only such foods as the doctor has 
ordered, but learn to prepare them in many dif- 
ferent ways. 


Diets 


There are three classes of diets for the sick: 

1. Liquid Milk, beef tea, beef juice, 
strained broth, strained gruel, cooling drinks, 
egg nog, fruit juices and milk soups are used in 
this diet. 

2. Semi-solid — This diet includes everything 
in the liquid diet and such foods as soft-cooked 
eggs, soup, gelatin, soft puddings and custards, 
ice cream, milk toast and junket. 

3. Convalescent — This includes the other 
two diets and all easily digested foods. Avoid 
feeding pastry, fried foods, highly seasoned foods, 
and other foods difficult of digestion, as pork, 
beans, and cabbage. 


To Arrange a Tray for an Invalid 


Use a tray just large enough for the dishes 
it is to hold. Cover with a clean napkin; arrange 
as if you were setting a place at the table. Al- 
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ways use the prettiest dishes; and if possible, lay 
a fresh flower on the tray. 


Oatmeal Gruel 


Vc. oatmeal 3 c. boiling water 


1 t. salt 

1, Add oatmeal and salt to boiling water, and 
cook 3 hours in a double boiler. 

2. Rub through a strainer, dilute with milk, 
reheat, and serve. 


Flaxseed Lemonade 
3 T. sugar 


Juice of one small lemon 
1. Pick and wash flaxseed, add to water, and 
cook in double boiler 1 hour. 
‘ 2. Strain, add lemon juice and sugar, and serve 
ot. 


2 T. flaxseed 
3 c. boiling water 


Beef Juice 
V2 Ib. round steak, 34-inch thick 


1, Wipe steak, cut off all fat, and broil it 
under a hot fire about 2 minutes, turning it every 
few seconds. It may also be pan-broiled, 

2. Put on hot plate, and cut in small pieces. 
Work quickly. 

3. Put in meat press, lemon squeezer, or potato 
ricer, and squeeze out juice into cup set in hot 


water. Serve immediately. 
Junket 
| qt. milk | T. cold water 
3.T. sugar I +. vanilla 


| junket tablet Spk. nutmeg 


1. Heat the milk until barely lukewarm. Add 
sugar, and remove from stove. 

2. Add the junket which has been dissolved in 
the cold water. Stir well; then add vanilla. 

3. Pour into glass serving dish or individual 
dishes. Sprinkle nutmeg over the top. 

4, Set in a warm place and do not disturb until 
it has set. Chill before serving. 


(Six servings) 


Plain Whey 
When junket is very cold and firm, break up 
the curd with a silver fork and strain ‘slowly. 
Whey contains the water, sugar and mineral 
matter of milk. It is used as a cooling drink. 


INVALID COOKERY 


Egg Nog 
| egg Spk. salt 
| T. sugar Ic. milk 


1. Separate the white from yolk of egg. 

2. Beat the white until stiff. 

3. Beat the yolk until light-colored and foamy. 
Add the sugar and salt, then the milk. 

4. Fold beaten white into mixture and serve 
immediately in a tall glass. Vanilla and nutmeg 
may be added, if desired. 


Beef Tea 


| Ib. of beef from top of 

round 

I pt. cold water 

1. Put the meat through a chopper, then soak 
1 hour in cold water. 

2. Strain through a fine strainer into the upper 
part of a double boiler; put cold water in the 
lower part and heat slowly, stirring as you do so. 
Serve as soon as hot enough. This needs no 
further straining. 

Note: Beef for beef tea should be lean, juicy, 
and free from fat and gristle. 


Chicken Broth 


1. Wipe and thoroughly cleanse a fowl. Cut 
as for stewing. 


2. Cover with cold water, and let it stand 
for 1% hour. 


3. Bring slowly to boiling and then reduce 
heat. Let simmer 3 hours. 


4. Cool, remove all fat, and strain. 
5. Season with salt, reheat, and serve. 


Lamb Broth 


| +, salt 
Yc. pearl barley 


Salt, if allowed 


3 lamb shanks 

6 c. cold water 

3 stalks celery 

1. Skin the lamb shanks, and wipe the bone 
with a wet cloth. 

2. Put in a sauce pan, and add the cold water, 
sliced celery and salt. 
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3. Bring slowly to boiling; then reduce the 
heat, and simmer slowly 3 to 4 hours. Add 
water if necessary. 

4. Add the pearl barley 2 hours before it is 
done. 

5. Chill and remove the fat. Reheat before 
serving. 


Oyster Stew 


1 T. butter 
Salt and pepper 

1. Heat the milk in a double boiler. 

2. Add the butter and seasonings. 

3. Strain off the liquid, and clean the oysters. 
Cook them in a saucepan until they become 
plump and edges begin to curl; then combine 
with the hot milk. 


/3 c. oysters 
1 c. milk 


Pureed Vegetables 
4 +. butter 


1. Press freshly cooked carrots, peas, spinach, 
or squash through a strainer. Reheat if neces- 
sary, and season with butter. 


Vz ¢. cooked vegetable 


Note: Canned, pureed vegetables that are rec- 
ommended for babies are quickly and easily pre- 
pared, and they are quite as nutritious as the 
fresh foods. 


Steamed Fruit 


1. Wash and pare medium-sized fruit. 

2. Place in a cup. 

3. Set the cup in a saucepan of hot water. 

4. Cover tightly and steam until fruit is very 
soft. 


Hasty Cracker Pudding 


2 small salted crackers Vp +. sugar 

Butter Nutmeg 

V4 c. hot milk 

1. Butter the crackers lightly, place in a shal- 
low dish, and add the milk which has been heated 
to boiling. 

2. Let stand over hot water 5 or 10 minutes 
to absorb the milk. Sprinkle with sugar and nut- 
meg, and serve hot. 


25 Refreshments for Parties 


Parties and teas provide opportunities for the 
hostess to test her ability in preparing dainty, 
artistic foods. The nature of the party will 
determine what should be served, but the dis- 
criminating hostess will maintain a balance in 
her menu. In serving light refreshments to her 
guests, she will include some seasoned foods, some 
sweets, and a beverage. Suggestions for each of 
these groups are given below. 


Children's Parties 


Ordinarily the foods served at children’s parties 
are of a more substantial nature than the refresh- 
ments served at grown-ups’ teas. 

So often at children’s parties, ice cream, rich 
cakes, chocolate or punch, and candy are the 
only foods served, with the result that the hostess 
and guests become ill from eating too many 
sweets. When you learn to balance the sweets 
with seasoned foods, parties will have more 
pleasant after-effects. 


Teas 


Refreshments for teas are intended to appeal 
to the eye, rather than to satisfy the appetite. At 
a tea one serves dainty foods in a dainty manner. 
They may be as varied as the hostess may choose 
to make them, and she may select any one of a 
number of beverages to serve with them. 

There are a number of ways in which the 
guests may be served. For a small group the 
hostess may bring her tray with tea service on it, 
and serve them informally from a small table 
or tea cart. 

For larger groups she may serve from an 
artistically arranged table, and ask an older or 
distinguished friend to pour for her so that she 
may be free to greet her guests. The guests 
may be asked to go to the table to receive the 
beverage; then help themselves to the sand- 
wishes, cakes, and other foods arranged on the 
table. Some hostesses prefer to have their guests 
remain seated and be served by those assisting 
them. 

The success of a tea depends as much upon 
the guests as the hostess. Congenial groups will 
form, after first having greeted the hostess and 
her honor guests, and it will be unnecessary for 
the hostess to give them further attention until 
it is time for them to leave. If there is a guest 
of honor, each guest, as she leaves, should say 
goodbye to her, as well as to the hostess. 
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Refreshments for Teas 

The seasoned foods include dainty open sand- 
wishes, nut breads, salted nuts, potato chips or 
small crackers spread with cheese, olives, cheese 
straws, cheesettes, stuffed celery, and many other 
foods. (See pages 26 and 94.) 

The sweet foods that are most used are small 
cakes, cookies, fruit-bars, stuffed dried fruits, 
candied orange or grapefruit peel, and candy. 
On warm days water ices and ice creams may 
be served, particularly when tea is served in the 
garden. 

The beverages include tea and coffee (hot or 
iced), hot spiced punch, iced fruit juices, fruit 
punches, and chocolate. See Chapter 2 for 
recipes of beverages.) 


Sandwiches 


Nut Bread Sandwiches are easy to prepare, and 

they are well-liked by young and old. The nut 
bread may be made two or three days in advance, 
wrapped in waxed paper, and kept in a tin con- 
tainer until ready for use. (See page 39 for 
recipes.) Slice the bread very thin with a sharp 
knife. Spread white nut bread with plain or pine- 
apple cream cheese. Use pimiento cheese for the 
dark nut bread. No butter is needed in either 
case. 
Pinwheel Sandwiches. Have sandwich bread 
sliced lengthwise of the loaf, and not over one- 
fourth inch thick, by your baker. The bread 
must be very fresh. Remove the crusts from one 
slice at a time, and place it on a clean towel 
which has been dipped into warm water and 
wrung almost dry. Spread the bread evenly 
with creamed, pimiento cheese (or plain cream 
cheese to which has been added finely chopped 
parsley). Roll slowly from end to end. Be 
careful not to break the bread. Wrap tightly in 
waxed paper, and chill in the refrigerator 3 or 4 
hours. When ready to serve, slice thinly, across 
the roll. 

Ribbon Sandwiches. Have dark or light sand- 
wich bread sliced lengthwise of the loaf by your 
baker. Color cream cheese with pink and green 
candy coloring. Spread the first slice with pink 
cheese. Place the second slice of bread on top 
and press it down firmly. Spread it with the 
green cheese, and add a third slice. This may 
be spread with pimiento cheese and a fourth slice 
added, if desired. Remove the crusts, and wrap 
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firmly in waxed paper. Chill 3 or 4 hours in 
the refrigerator. When ready to serve, slice 


thinly across the bread and lay open to show the. 


layers. 

Slices of dark bread alternated with white, 
and spread with pimiento cheese make very 
attractive sandwiches. 


Open Sandwishes 

The open sandwich, or canape, has become 
very popular for parties and teas. It is a very 
small, fancy-shaped sandwich, made by spread- 
ing a single, thin slice of bread with some tasty 
filling, cutting it into shape, and garnishing it 
in a colorful way. Canapes may also be cut in 
small squares, rounds, rectangles, and triangles. 
Fancy cookie cutters are very useful in making 
many shapes. To save bread, buy an unsliced 
loaf and slice it lengthwise of the loaf rather 
than across. 

Any filling that is colorful and that will spread 
easily may be used. ‘Thin slices of cold meats, 
chicken, and cheese are also used. Garnishes 
should harmonize with the filling, both as to 
favor and color. On seasoned fillings, slices of 
stuffed olives, chopped parsley, nuts, and fancy 
pieces of thinly sliced cheese are appropriate. 
With sweet fillings one may use whipped cream, 
small candies, rubyettes, emeraldettes, and fancy 
shapes cut from gum drops or candied fruits. 
Keeping Sandwiches Fresh 

Sandwiches require much time to prepare; so 
they must be made long before the guests arrive. 
Since they dry out quickly, they require special 
treatment. 

Ribbon and pinwheel sandwiches should pre- 
sent no problem in keeping fresh, if they are 
made as directed above. Nut bread and plain 
sandwiches may be made and wrapped well in 
waxed paper; then covered with damp towels 
until ready to serve. 

A good way to keep canapes fresh is to pre- 


pare trays or shallow pans in the following 
manner: 

Dip a clean towel in cold water and wring it 
out as dry as possible. Fold and place it in the 
tray or pan. Over this, place a sheet of heavy 
waxed paper. Place the canapes on this, side by 
side; never on top of one another. [If the filling 
and garnish will permit, a second sheet of waxed 
paper may be placed over them, then last of all 
a towel. If the garnish is whipped cream or 
some substance which will stick to the paper, 
cover the pan or tray will a second tray, in such 
a way that it will not touch the tops of the 
canapes. 


To Arrange Sandwishes 


If large numbers are to be served, select large 
trays. Lay paper doilies on them, if desired. 
Use different kinds of sandwiches on the same 
tray, and arrange them as artistically as possible. 
If the tray is round the sandwiches may be ar- 
ranged in concentric circles. Pinwheel sand- 
wiches may be placed around the outer edge. 
Inside of these, place dark nut bread sandwiches 
cut in triangles. Overlap them so that they are 
higher than the outer row. In the center, place 
white nut bread sandwiches, cut in long strips 
and placed one on top of the other. 

If square or oblong trays are used, arrange the 
sandwiches in neat rows across the tray. Alter- 
nate colors, and overlap them if desired. 

It requires time to arrange plates of sand- 
wiches and cakes artistically. If the hostess has 
no help, it must be done before the guests arrive. 
Large sheets of clear cellophane may be placed 
over the sandwiches and cakes, and tucked se- 
curely under the edges of the trays. Foods will 
remain fresh for some time, if protected in this 
manner. If the tea table is in the garden, the 
cellophane may be left on when the trays are 
placed on the table; then removed when the 
guests begin to be served. 
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Rules for Serving 

Every hostess must determine for herself how 
she wishes to serve her guests. Regardless of the 
amount of help she has—whether it be sons, 
daughters, or a maid—simplicity should be the 
keynote. 

In any situation there are a few general rules 
which should be observed. 

1. Choose a meal with few last-minute ac- 
tivities. 

2. Details of the meal should be well planned 
beforehand. The table should be set, and all 
dishes for each course should be ready. The 
plates and dishes for the hot foods should be 
warmed. Cold foods should be served on cold 
dishes. 

3. As much of the food as possible should be 
prepared ahead of time so that there is little 
work to do at the end. A gracious hostess is 
ready to receive her guests calmly when they 
arrive a few minutes before the appointed time. 

4. The meal should be served on time. Just 
before it is served, the glasses should be filled 
three-fourths full, and the butter may be placed 
on the bread and butter plates. The bread, 
extra butter, and the cream may be placed on the 
serving table. A pitcher three-fourths full of 
water may also be placed on the serving table. 

5. Be quick, quiet, neat, and clean with the 
serving. The present custom is to serve the 
guests first and the hostess last. 

6. Either right or left-hand service is correct, 
although the latter is preferred by most hostesses. 
(By left-hand service, we mean placing the food 
and removing dishes from in front of the guest 
by going to the left of the guest and using the 
left hand. Right-hand service is from the right, 
using the right hand). 

7. Beverages are always served to the right. 
In serving tea and coffee, see that the handles 
of the cups are at the right and parallel with the 
edge of the table. 

8. When salads are served with the meat 
course, they may be placed either at the right 
or the left. Many prefer the latter. 

9. If food is being passed for the guest to 
help himself, it should be presented to him 
from the left so that he is free to use his right 
hand in taking it. It should be held in the 
left hand of the person doing the serving. A 
folded napkin may be held under hot dishes. 
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10. Refill glasses, if necessary, between 
courses. To refill, it may be necessary to draw 
the glass near the edge of the table. Do so by 
taking hold of the glass near the bottom. 
Never lift the glass from the table. 

11. Remove all dishes and silver belonging 
to one course before serving the next course. 
They should be removed in the following order: 

(1) dishes containing food; (2) soiled plates 
and silver; (3) clean dishes and silver that are 
not needed. 

12. Remove one complete cover at a time; 
begin with the hostess. Do not stack dishes 
in front of a guest. Remove with the left and 
place soiled dishes in the right hand. Do not 
reach in front of the guest. 

13. If necessary, crumb the table before the 
dessert course is served. Use a napkin and a 
plate, and attract as little attention as possible. 

14. The table never looks attractive when 
soiled dishes from one course remain during 
the next course, and even at family meals it is 
better to remove them. This work may be done 
by the daughter. When the family is small, 
the soiled dishes may be placed on a side table 
or a tea-cart, from which the dessert is taken, 
thereby saving steps in serving. Never stack 
dishes at the table, or when removing them from 
the table. 


TABLE SETTING 


A well-set table is a thing of beauty. Every 
hostess knows that the success of her meal 
depends upon the attractivenes of the table 
upon which it is served, 

Harmony should be the keynote. The decora- 
tions should harmonize with the linen, dishes, 
and glassware. Balance should be maintained 
by placing the main decoration in the center 
of the table, and having the covers directly 
opposite one another. No portion of the table 
should appear overcrowded. 


Essentials of a Well Set Table 

1, The linens should be of good quality and 
very well laundered. 

2. The dishes should be simple in design 
and spotlessly clean. 

3. All glassware and silver should be well 
polished. 
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4, Each dish and piece of silver should be in 
its specific place. 
5. The decorations should be appropriate. 


General Directions 


1. Dust the table and place the silence cloth 
or asbestos pads upon it. 
' 2. Over this lay the cloth, arranged straight 
and smooth, with the center crease in the mid- 
dle of the table and the ends even. 


3. Arrange center decoration, which should 
be low enough not to obstruct the view across 
the table. 

4. Allow twenty-four inches for each cover. 
Space evenly and opposite each other. A 
“cover” is the space with the napkin, silver, 
glass, and china allowed for each person. 


5. Place the plate and all silverware one inch 
from the edge of the table. 


Arrangement 


1. At the center of each cover, place the 
service plate. The kind depends upon the meal 
that is to be served. 

2. At the right of the plate, place the knife, 
with its sharp edge toward the plate. 

3. Next to the knife, place the spoons with 
the bowls up. 

4. At the left of the plate, place the fork with 
the tines up. If no knife is used, the fork may 
be placed at the right of the plate in place of 
the knife. If several knives, forks, and spoons 
are used, place them in order of their use—the 
first used being the farthest from the plate. 
Silver for the dessert course may be placed on the 
dessert plate and passed with the dessert. 

5. To the left of the fork lay the neatly 
folded napkin, the open edges toward the plate 
and edge of table. 

6. At the end of the knife, place the glass. 

7. At the end of the forks, place the bread 
and butter plate. The butter knife is laid on 
this, parallel to the edge of the table. 

8. The dishes from which foods are to be 
served should be placed conveniently for those 
doing the serving. 

9. Place the serving spoons and the carving 
knife and fork where they will be needed, but 
do not place them in the dishes before begin- 
ning to serve. 


succeeding course. 
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10. The salt and pepper shakers, cream 
pitcher, sugar bowl, and small dishes for olives 
and preserves should be placed conveniently 
near the guests, rather than in the center of 
the table. 


Other Points 


The table should never look crowded with 
dishes. When the hostess is serving the meal, 
a tea-cart at her side may be used for holding 
the dessert dish, bread-plate, water-pitcher, etc. 

Place the chairs about six inches from the edge 
of the table. 


TABLE MANNERS 


Nothing marks a person as being cultured 
or uncultured as quickly as his table manners. 
One must not only learn the right way to use 
his silver and to eat all foods properly, but he 
must also practice it at all times and in all 
places. By eating correctly at every meal, one 
loses his self-consciousness and learns to be at 
ease when dining out. 


Courtesies Due Your Mother or Hostess 


1. Appear at the table neat, clean, and ap- 
propriately dressed. The hands and nails should 
be scrupulously clean. 

2. Stand behind your chair until your mother 
or hostess is seated. (Boys, when you sit next 
to a lady, you should help her to be seated 
before you sit down. Mother is a lady, too, 
and she appreciates being shown such cour- 
tesies.) It is customary to be seated from the 
left side of the chair. 

3. Sit upright; do not lounge or lean upon 
the table. 

4, Wait until the hostess takes her napkin 
before you take up yours. Partly unfold it 
below the edge of the table, and place it across 
your lap. 

5. The hostess is the first to take up her 
silver and begin to eat. This is true with each 
Watch her, and you may 
save yourself the embarassment of a mistake, 
particularly if you do not know what silver 
is to be used, or how certain foods are to be 
eaten. 

6. Eat neither too fast, nor so slowly that 
the hostess must wait for you. Remember that 
the thoughtful hostess will continue eating 
until all ot the guests have finished each course. 
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7. It is very rude to show a dislike for any 
food. Try to eat a little of everything served 
you. 

8. You owe it to your hostess to help keep 
up the conversation. Avoid unpleasant topics 
and subjects which may lead to an argument. 

9. Keep your napkin in your lap until the 
hostess folds hers. It is her signal that the meal 
is finished. It is not necessary to refold the 
napkin completely, nor should it be left in a 
crumpled heap. 

10. Should you find it necessary to leave 
the table before the meal is finished, ask your 
mother or hostess to excuse you before you 
rise to go. 

11. In leaving the dining room, the ladies go 
out first and the gentlemen follow. 


Use of the Silver 

1. Silver is intended for use in eating. It 
should not be fingered between courses, nor 
should it be used to make gestures while talk- 
ing. Learn to hold each piece properly and to 
use it correctly. 

2. Use the fork, rather than the spoon, when- 
ever possible. Study the following lists and 
watch yourself for errors. 

The fork is used to eat meats, fish, salads, 
vegetables (including asparagus, which should 
never be eaten with the fingers), potatoes, 
macaroni, creamed dishes and souffles, eggs, 
pie, cake, and watermelon. 


The teaspoon is used for cereals, soft pud- 
dings and gelatin desserts, ice cream, canta- 
loup, grapefruit, canned fruits, and foods too 
liquid to be eaten with a fork. It is also used 
to gently stir sugar into beverages and to taste 
them to see if they are too hot. After testing 
them, the spoon is placed in the saucer. One 
never sips a whole cup of chocolate, or any 
other beverage, with the teaspoon. Only soup 
is eaten in this manner (and the soup spoon is 
used, rather than the teaspoon). 

3. In filling the soup spoon, remember to 
dip away from you. 
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4, Eat from the side of the spoon rather than 
the tip. Avoid putting the bowl of the spoon 
in the mouth, except when necessary. 

5. Spoons should never be left standing in 
cups, bowls, or sherbet glasses. They should 
be placed in the saucers or service plates. 

6. Some foods are eaten with the fingers. 
Olives, pickles, celery, nuts, hard cheese, arti- 
chokes, open-faced sandwiches, crackers, cook- 
ies, bread, and rolls are “finger foods.” Bread 
should be broken from the slice or roll, a bite 
at a time, and buttered near the bread and 
butter plate. One never butters a whole or 
half slice of bread at the table, nor should one 
place bread on the table to butter it. 

7. Knives are for cutting, and for spreading 
butter if no butter knife is provided. It is 
unpardonable to put the knife in your mouth. 

8. When silver is not in use, it should be 
placed wholly upon the plate. It is very im- 
proper to lay soiled silver upon the table 
cloth or to rest it partly on the plate and partly 
on the cloth. 


Other Things to Remember 


1. If the host (or hostess) asks you to state 
a preference for a food, tell him quickly which 
you prefer. 

2. If you are asked to have a second helping, 
accept it graciously if you want it; otherwise 
thank the host and tell him that you do not 
wish any. 

3. In passing your plate for a second helping, 
place the knife and fork on the plate before 
passing it. They should never be held in the 
hand or placed upon the table. 

4. Whenever food is passed to you, quietly 
thank the person from whom you receive it. 
As you pass it on to the next person, see that 
the serving spoon or fork is in a convenient 
position for him to use. 

5. Never use your own silver to serve your- 
self from serving dishes. 


6. You should not hold a pitcher by the 
handle to pass it. Have the handle out so that 
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it may easily be taken by the person to whom 
it is given. 

7. Courteously ask for foods that are not 
within easy reach of you. 

8. If it is necessary to cough, turn your head 
aside and cover your mouth with your hand- 
herchief. 
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9. It is a grievous error to mix foods to- 
gether on your plate before beginning to eat 
them; nor should you blow them if they are 
too hot. 

10. One should never push the dishes back 
from the edge of the table or “stack” them 
when he has finished eating. 


ARRANGEMENT OF A COVER 
1. Bread and butter plate 4, Fork 


with butter spreader 


2. Water glass 
3. Napkin 


5. Plate 
6. Knife 
7. Spoons 


Appendix 


A GuIwE To BuyING 


Average Servings in a Pound 


Almonds: One pound, average size soft shelled, 
yields about 10 ounces or 2 cups when shelled. 
One pound salted almonds makes 20 to 25 
servings. 


Apples: One pound (3 to 4 medium apples) 
makes about 2 cups of apple sauce or 4 servings. 


Apricots: One pound, freshly dried (about 
90 halves) measures 3 cups before cooking. 
When cooked, it makes 4 cups, or 6 to 8 servings. 


Asparagus: One pound (12 to 14 medium 
stalks) makes 2 to 3 servings. Cut into pieces 
and creamed, it will make 4 to 5 servings. 


Bacon: One pound yields 24 slices, or 8 to 
12 servings. 


Bananas: One pound (3 medium bananas) 
yields about 2 cups sliced, or 4 servings. 


Beans, Green: One pound, when cooked, makes 
about 3 cups, or 5 to 6 servings. 


Beans, Dry: One pound (2% cups before 
cooking) makes about 6 cups when cooked, or 
6 to 8 servings. 


Berries: Strawberries are sold in 12-ounce 
baskets; Youngberries, raspberries, black- 
berries and loganberries, in 8-ounce baskets. A 
12-ounce basket makes 3 servings; an 8-ounce, 2 
servings, 


Broccoli: One pound, when cooked, makes 2 
generous cups, or 3 to 4 servings. 


Brussels Sprouts: One pound, when cooked, 
makes about 3 cups, or 5 to 6 servings. 


Cabbage: One pound, finely shredded, yields 
about 334 cups and makes 4 to 5 salads. When 
cooked, it yields 2% cups, or 3 to 4 servings. 


Chard: One pound, when cooked, makes 
about 3 cups, or 3 to 4 servings. 


Cranberries: One pound (4 cups before cook- 
ing) makes about 5 cups of unstrained sauce, or 
12 to 15 small servings. 


Coffee: One pound (about 5 cups ground 
coffee) makes 35 to 40 cups coffee. 


Cottage Cheese: One pound (2 cups) makes 
4 to 6 servings. 


Fish: One pound, slices or fillets, makes 2 to 3 
servings. When flaked and creamed, it makes 
6 servings. 


Lima Beans: One pound, shelled and cooked, 
makes a generous cup, or 2 to 3 servings. 


Mushrooms: One pound (30 to 40 medium 
mushrooms), when cooked, makes 4 servings. 
When creamed and served on toast, 6 servings. 


Peas: One pound unhulled, is about 1 cup 
hulled, or 2 servings. 


Peaches: One pound (3 average peaches), when 
sliced, makes 2 to 3 servings. 


Prunes: One pound (40-50’s), when cooked 
makes 6 to 8 servings. 


Rhubarb: One pound (4 to 7 stalks), when 
cooked, makes 2 cups sauce, or 3 to 4 servings. 


Spinach: One pound, when cooked, makes 114 
to 2 cups, or 3 to 4 servings. 


Squash: One pound (yellow crookneck or 
Italian), when cooked, makes 2 cups, or 3 to 4 
servings. 


Tomatoes: One pound (3 medium or 4 small), 
when sliced, makes 5 to 6 servings; when stewed, 
3 servings. 


Walnuts: One pound (35 to 40 walnuts in the 
shell) yields 10 to 11 ounces when shelled. One 
pound broken walnut meats makes about 4%4 
cups. 
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Nut Bread (Dark)........-......-. 39 
Nut Bread (Light)..............- e+ 39 
Refrigerator Rolls...........---.------ 42 
Win iileg se ee Se 37 


White Bread, Sponge Method 41 
White Bread, Straight Dough 41 


Whole Wheat Bread................ 41 
Measte MuUitinsa eee 42 
Bread and Butter Pickles........... 117 
Bread Crumb Cookies.................. 90 
Breads Custardc. te 72 
Bread sotutring meee 64 
Broilsdierrostinc sss eeen eres 84 
Brotha Oeste ee 119 
BrownyBotivae = ee eee 102 
Browned Butter Frosting................ 87 
Brown Sugar Drop Cookies.......... 89 
Buttorsconcnm bolster 90 
Butterscotch Candy.......-.------.-.-----+ 107 
Buttorsco;chmesaucosa=e 2 == 79 
Cc 
Cabbage Au Gratin..................---- 20 
Cakes 
Ancelmerood@... ee 86 
Apple Sauce Cake.............--..- 85 
Chocolate (Conventional) ...... 83 
Chocolate (New Method)...... 83 
Devils hOOd Sets ee ee 83 
RruiiGake Aeete sows ewes 85 
PazVeDadl syste tenes eee 84 
Nutshittie peer see een 86 
Pineapple Upside Down.......... 84 
Plain Cake (Conventional) ...... 82 
Plain Cake (New Method)... 82 
Prune Cake (Sour Milk)_...... 85 
Prune Cake (Sweet Milk) ........ 84 
Rich Layer: Cake... 2... 83 
Soune Creams eee 84 
Sponge Cake (True)._............. 86 
Sponge Cake (Hot Milk)...... 86 
Cake Fillings 
Crea eee ee ee 88 
Dato-NGte sce eee ee ee 88 
ORANG cei eee ee 88 
Wiashingionseeeeateen eee 88 
Cake Frostings 
Broiled teva tee se at es 84 
Brownedebuttensrsee ee 87 
Caramel pesca ee re 88 
Chocolaten = ee eee 87 
Chocolate miNU teers eee eee 88 
Orangemen ee Se eee eet 87 
RichweMoch ats. 22: s=eenee ee 88 
Seven=Min bie cs ere ee 87 
Straw be thy cect es 88 
Gana wes nn eee se 121 
Candies and Confections 
ButtersCOLc ome =e enna 107 
Cinnamon uts sees 109 
Divinity srudges-2e. aes 109 
Pondantice tes: 5s toetee 108 


Feulfasquarese =e 109 


bidgeneeeene 05 ee 108 
Molassesmlatiyse-= <= 107 
Orange French Dainties.......... 109 
@randes Praliness.. 108 
RanCciap ee Nee ee 108 
Peanuts Drittlow ste. ee 107 
Popcormm calls: eee ee 109 
att Vee ee ee cea Cee 108 
Nottoog tee eee Ree 107 
Canning 
Boiling-Water Bath ................ 111 
Ovens Mettlet.2. ees ae 110 
Carrots and Peas, Creamed........ 20 
Cartots Puddinghas.weesc eS. 73 
Sarroty caladien rm techies See) 66 
Caramel Frosting =a ene 88 
Caisup ai omatomess sen one 117 
Celery Soup, Cream of........-..------- 25 
Celene Stuftedse. tear oon 83 26 
Cereals 
Grantlarie en eee 31 
Rolled Gieve aun weed eee 31 
WholesW heat. se 32 
Ghoesow Gottadgosme ees 25 
Gleese Custardsees ees 25 
Cheese Noodle Ring........-..-.-..------ 26 
Cheese Salad, Jellied 2 68 
Cheese: Saucon) 2a ae 26 
Cheeses Sout ome sees 26 
Cheeses ofrawsn ss es 94 
CGheeseties).. 22 sate eee 26 
Chestnut Siutting. =... ee 64 
Chicken (See Poultry) 
Chili#Sauces2 ie ee 117 
CHOCO Ate mee ee pees eee ee 10 


Chocolate Cake (Conventional)... 83 
Chocolate Cake (New Method)... 83 


Ghocolatem Cookies se eee 90 
Ghocolatom hosting s= === aes 87 
Chocolate Nut Frosting.............-.- 88 
GhocolatesPdddingme ses see tee 
ChECClalee SAUCE. ee ee 74 
Ghowdenemiisnessee eee 58 
Christmas Plum Pudding...........--..- 73 
GidereSpiced ane ee 11 
Cinnamon wAP ples. see 13 
CifinamonmRol ss ene 39 
Ginnamon eloastes sss eee 42 
Cocodaen et. ae ee ay eee aes 10 
Cocoanut Macaroons.........-...-.----- 89 
GodtishtmGreamed. ees 58 
(Stoney, ‘TGWiebe a atO 
Gottoos Drips es ae ee 10 
Coffes, Percolated__.............. 10 
SoleeSlaws. kt eS a 66 
Gonservews orale meee ee 116 
Gonserven: PnuUne =e eee 116 
Cookies and Small Cakes 
Broacan@ rump ss ee eee 90 
Browne SUGAtaOTo pease 89 
Butterscotch, parses ees 90 
Chocolate Cookies..........-..------ 90 
Coconut Macaroons........-------- 89 
Coconut-Orange Cookies........ 91 
GonntlakerKisseseeeene = 90 
Groamaeutisee a 5 ak ee 92 
Fruit Filled Cookies................ 9! 
ECUleEinG ens sees ee 90 


lcosBox) Cookies.2 = = ee 
Ice Box Ginger Snaps..........--.- 
Molasses Drop Cookies.......... 
Novel Layer Cookies............-.-- 
Snowe Ball sisson 
Yurmiey UiminBanssice see ees 
Cornbread (Sour Milk) ....W......... 
Cornbread (Sweet Milk) -.........-.-. 
CorntedicBeetsc 2 ey wee 
Gorntlakew Kisses: ere ee 
Cornstarch Pudding...........2.-.-------- 
Cottage. Cheeses. 2a ee 
GCrabuCreolet sas ee ee me 
Cranberry-Pineapple Punch.......... 
Cranberry Sauce (Strained) ........ 
Cranberry Sauce (Uncooked)...... 
Cranberry Sauce (Unstrained).... 
Cream Cheese Pastry..........------- 
ream PUTS. cee ee 
Cream Soups (See Soups) 
Croquettes 
Chicken 
ee 


oe (See Puddings) 


D 
DatowNute Fillings ee ee 
Devil's Food Cake.........-c-.--.-.0--0-- 
Divinity =Fudgeces eo ee 
Doughnuts esses eee eee 
Dumplings, “Apples=s2=— 
Dumplings, Chicken ...........--..--------- 


Eggs 
Creamed: ee ee ee 
ElardeGookedm te eee 
Omelets 


Egg Noginee ae ee ee nae 
Eggplant, Tomato and Cheese... 
Endive! Salad teaming 


F 
Fig ~Marmalade.. 0.23 nek 
Fish 
Abalone: (fried ae 
Baked “Fish ians are ene er 
Chowder a espe ae 


Crab yGreciesee- ewe eae 
Oysters, Pan Fried............-------- 
Oyster; Stew. tke 
Pan-Fried Fish BS bd eeneauceie eal t 
Prawns, 
Salmon <UCatzcnc cee eee 


Fish Sauces 
Cream 
Nae Urs eee eee in ean ae, Fee 


Flaxseed Lemonade.........--..----------- 118 


Floatingwlslancci teen ees 7\ 
Fondatity ti ae ee 108 
Freezing (See Quick Freezing) 
French Dressings I, Ul, II... 69 
Fritter:* Batters ==. eee 98 
Fritters 

Banana Scallops.............-..---0--- 98 

Pineapples. ere 98 


Frostings and Fillings (See Cakes) 
Frozen Desserts 


Lime.” Sherbetia 78 
Maples Parfaitee eee 79 
Orangeslce 22 See es 78 
Peppermint Ice Cream............ 79 
Pineapple Sherbet...................- 78 
Strawbercyegico:ssnse = eee 78 
Strawberry Mouse | and II...... 79 
Vanilla Ice Cream 
(Refrigerator). 2-22... 78 


Vanilla Ice Cream (Freezer)... 78 
(See Sauces for 
Frozen Desserts) 


Frozenakruit: Salad.) eee 68 
Fruit 
ApplatSauces)..k ee ee 13 
Apricotser stewed senes en eae 14 
BakedaiApplesm=s ern ae Ae 
GinnamontApples=.- = 13 


Cranberry Sauce (Strained).. 14 
Cranberry Sauce (Uncooked) 14 
Cranberry Sauce (Unstrained) 13 


SpicedmPrunesi 22 eee 14 
Steamed) Entities. eee 119 
StewedmiPnunes. eee meres 14 
Stewed; Rhubarba. 13 
Fruit! Gupe use 2 eee ee 14 
Fruit: Filled Cookies 222s 91 
FrurheRingerst ese cee ee 90 
FruitiaPunch tes ene eee I 
Fruit:.Punch tor, Pittyos 2 ee II 
Enuife Punch lotus eee i 
Fruit Salad Dressing......--.------------- 70 
FruitSquaness is een eee 109 
Fruit Cakern- eee en ee erie eee 85 
Fudge sGhocolates=s = as 108 
Fudge, “Divinity... = eee 109 
Fudge: Sauceiae 2 eam eters 79 
G 
Gelatin Desserts 
Apricot Bavarian Cream.......... 76 
Jell-O Plum Pudding................ 76 
Orange- Pineapple Sponge...... 76 
Lemon Bisque:seeren eee 76 
Zemonwelly 2: a ener a5 
Lime arluti eee 76 
Spanish, Greami ee eee 76 
Strawberry-Marshmallow 
Dessert ee ees 75 
Gelatin Salads 
Avocado and Grapefruit........ 67 
Jellied Cheese... fo 68 
Jellied Vegetable 68 
Gingerbread, Hot Water.............. 39 
Graham. Mufttins:.2.2.225 er 38 
Grapes Consenencaa ee 116 


128 


Ham,.. Baked... ee 56 
Ham with Lima Beans........-.......-- 100 - 
Hard “Sauce: 82S eee 74 
Harvard | Beets. ens 20 
Hash, Beef... eee 55 
Hasty Cracker Pudding................ 119 
Heart, Stuffed:2.32 Sees 55 
I : 
lca’ Box -Cookies).:. ei a ol 
Ice Box Ginger Snaps.......-.----------- oI 


Ices and Ice Creams 
(See Frozen Desserts) 


Invalid Cookery Recipes........ 118, 119 
Italian. Spaghetti 222. 33 
Italian Squash, Stuffed 20 
Jd 
Jam, Raspberry22= eee 115 
(See also Conserves and 
Marmalades) 
Jell-O Plum Pudding... 76 
Jelly, Directions for Making........ 115 
Junkets 118 
K 
Kidneys, Lamb Creole................---- 55 
L 
Lazy Daisy Cake eee 84 
Lemon. Chiffon Pie... 95 
Lemon: Jelly: 32 ae 75 
Lemon Meringue Pie................------ 95 
Lemon’ Sauce 22. eee ees 74 
Lemon'"Sponge Piewes. seems 95 
Eentils: Greclese = ee te ae 22 
Lima Beans with Ham..............--- 100 
Lima Beans with Molasses.........-.- 22 
Lime Sherbet. eee 78 
Loganberries, Freezing of-............-. 113 
Lunch Box Suggestions.................- 104 
M 
Macaroni, Boiled..2 32.2 33 
Macaroni and Cheese.........---.------- 33 
Maple. Partaiti..2 79 
Marmalades 
Fig, 116 
Onanige 3.225) 2a eee 116 
Peach 2...) oe 116 
Marshmallow. Sauce.....------.-se-------- 79 
Mayonnalse: 232 ae ees 70 
Mayonnaise, Cooked. ....-..--....---.--- 70 
Mayonnaise, Eggless..................... 70 
Meats 
Beef Hash...) 
Beef Juice... ea eee 118 
Beet Pot, Roasts 5] 
Beef Prime Rib Roast........-..--- 52 
Beef: Jiealiaca 2 eae ee 119 
Brains .....¢:82 te 56 
Casserole) Meals 101 
Gonned) Boct- = ee 56 
Dried ‘Beef, Creamed............. 100 
Flank Steak, Smothered.......... 100. 
Ham; -Baked=2.s0s: eee 56 
Ham with Lima Beans.............- 100 
Ham-Pineapple Towers...........- 101 


Floanimotittod = seer eee 55 
ambrbrotheae =e ee 119 
Lamb Chops, Pan Broiled........ 5| 
Lamb Kidneys, Creole............ 55 
Lamb, Minced on Toast.........- 55 
Hamby ROastiled ss. 2s 51 
Lamb Shanks, Baked................ 50 
IFAM OTE Wee eee eens oe 50 
iversancdmDaconsweess no = 55 
Meatilicads.eeeer ie eee? 52 
Meat Patty Surprise.............-- 101 
Meat hice eee: seeries 54 
MockesEnchtiadas®. 2252 54 
Pork Chops, Breaded.............. 51 
Pork Chops, Casserole............ 100 
Pork Shoulder, Stuffed............ 52 
ShepterG Gy rice wits. 55 
SOUpMOTOCK eee. eee Seek 54 
Spare Ribs and Sauerkraut...... 5| 
Stoakmebroiled2: s22.0 ee. 5 
STOR TMROWISSi: ear. eee 50 
iharmalcumlcatste om Pet! eats beets 101 
VamatenPie:tes:.22..5..20.. 54, 101 
Tongtemoavony--...225- eee 55 
iripemopanisnie.t taco se 56 
Veal Cutlets, Braised............... 50 
IM OrtiiG emeeee nt tence tees ee 95 
NIOCHAMEETOStING-+.. stew eens 88 
Micckmerchiladasee se 54 
Molasses Drop Cookies.............-+----+ 89 
Molassosmlatiyi.s eo: asa 107 
Muffins (See Breads) 
MinshroomofUntinG 22. esc. --eao 20 64 
N 
Noodle Ring, Dried Beef.............. 100 
Noodle Ring, Cheese..............-.--- 26 
Novel Layer Cookies............-..:..0-+ 92 
unm Graadm Darke sry. cco cc coe 39 
Nigaerescs ights).2 es. 39 
oO 
etimoa Cruel see ne secre ae 118 
@iVOwSTUTNG ee tee ene 64 
Orange Coconut Cookies.............. 9l 
FAN embOshinG i= facet ca ns 87 
Oysters, Pan-Fried_..-... 28 59 
Os) CGMS 16 W see oe lace Wi 
P 
Panocha, Candy... 22 ee 108 
Pastries 
Pasi) AMG Se eee Oe nee 96 
Borrymbiers ee ewok 96 
Buiiherseoten spo. sseccse.c--nce 95 
Shoosomotraws ee ee 94 
Cream Cheese Pastry..........---- 94 
Vemon, Ghitton) Pie... 95 
Lemon Meringue Pie...........-.--- 95 
Lemon Sponge Pie........--..-------- 95 
Poach Gream Pie..2 =... 96 
alkeVieh dete Su ese eee eens © 94 
Retin ey pierces terse eeeen eee 96 
PiteMel at Unt eee eee 94 
GS ete eee ee na 94 
PoADLTME DU Omens eee earss 107 
Pear and Cheese Salad.................. 67 
Peppermint Ice Cream.........-..----- 79 


PicklodasPeachesin en ee 117 
Pickles, Bread and Butter............ 117 
Pickles, Whole Cucumber............ 117 
Pineapple and Cottage Cheese 
SE Eee beso oh each BONS ee er 67 
Pineapple Creams. 73 
Pineapple Critters cscs 98 
Pineapple Ice Box Cake................ 73 
Pineapple Sherbet......._.....-...-..0.--- 78 
Pineapple Upside Down Cake...... 84 
Plaine Whey seca t.2 118 
Plum Pudding, Christmas.............- 73 
Plum Pudding Sauce..............2-.--- 74 
ROD CORED GG sceme ene geese 109 
Potatoes 
Baked jd ase emer Sole, 21 
Boned geet at a eee 21 
Orit eee tee Oe a 99 
Croquettes mes eee eased 98 
Eronchmrniedsts ns sneered 99 
Mashed ates ee eee 2 
Saladiee 2. ee) oe ee 68 
Scallopedwae= = t5 2 ve 2\ 
Stuttecigeewtes 95... ced ees 2 
Sweet Potatoes, Candied........ 22 
POta;Ou SOUP yes a ee eee 25 
Poultry 
Chicken 
Aes WANG ee a 64 
Broiled. 5 2.22 ee 62 
Bron eet, erent eee 119 
Srodueios eas ees 64 
Fricasscocl merece creme 62 
Panctried esse 62 
ROaStOCns ae ee ees 63 
Smotherec eee eee seen 62 
With Dumplings 2:5 ck... 63 
With Noodless a= 63 
BUTKOY . ROaSsTe0s. et 63 
(Also see Stuffings) 
Prawns pile Gwe ee cae eo 59 
Prune; Gakose see 84, 85 
Prime mi ONnSOIve =. see. een 116 
Prinos hie. Sk eh eee ok 96 
PrunesSala deren fs1t eee as 67 
PRURGRS OUTT Ome htc. o.cece ernie 72 
Ennai weopiced 0). ee 14 
Prenes este weds sees e ee es ees 14 
Puddings 
Apple Dumplings.............--------- 72 
Banana Rudin Gases ser 74 
Browne eit sses 2 eee eee 72 
Garros pudding... i 73 
Chocolate Pudding.................- 72 
Christmas Plum Pudding.......... 73 
Cornstarch Pudding..............---- afr 
Custards 
Baked (eee ee 7\ 
Bread ween eee es 72 
Floating» Islandc......... 7\ 
Sorte ie ks =? 7\ 
Steamed eee 7| 
Hasty Cracker Pudding...........- 119 
Pineapple: Creams. 73 
Pineapple Ice Box............------- 73 
Prunes SOUT @xirer meter 72 
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Strawberry Shortcake.............. 
ilapiocas@resmis 


Pudding Sauces 
CHOCO TOM ter erence 


luiit (abrc believe pte eS 
RichtGre arc seeeee 2 wet ree 


Punch 
Cranberry-Pineapple ...........--- 
PROT t ete ce ele eee 
Fruit Punch for. Fiftys..2<.2 
Hot Fruit Punch. 2). 
STettecrol Site Cie Be eee 


Quick Freezing 
Blackberties ) sees ee 
Boysenberrics... ea ee 
Freestone Peaches..........-.-------- 
Koganberness sates ae 
Strawberries 
‘Voungberriesi. 2 
Vegetables eae eee 


Raspberry: Jarek sce ee teererc nese 
Refreshments for Parties.............--- 
Refrigerator 


Rhubarow Stewed... eee 
Rice 
Brown, Tomato and Cheese.... 


Croquettes i -. seeen eee 
Rice and (Cheeses eee 


Rolls 
Cinnamon eee 
Retrigeralon = sees 
Yeast Muttins ees cee eee 


Salads 

Apple, Banana, Pineapple........ 
Avocado and Grapefruit........ 
Carrot 
GolomslawawithmeGqsa. === 
Cooked Vegetable.................... 
EM Givie spe reece ce ee anes 
EROZeriesctn ull tar seeeterne een ee 
JelliedtGhoeese.. + 
Jellied Vegetable................-.---- 
Pear and Cheese............--------+ 
Pineapple and 

Cottage Cheese............------ 
Potato oe ee ee oes 
Salmon and Cabbage.............-.- 
Shirl priestess 
Sititteds Prun@ sss = eee 
Stutfeds siomatoss = seen 
Vegetable Salad Bowl.............. 

Salad Dressings 

Cooked 
French alee (eee eee 
Fru itgeeseee een eee. ae 
Mayonnalsege cea 


Mayonnaise, Cooked.............--- 70 Spanish Beans, Barbecue................ 22 Tomato Soup, Creamed............--- 25 


Mayonnaise, Eggless..........-.---- 70 Spanish. Creame a ee 76 Tongue, Savory... 2a 55 
SOSCInt ee tee Cp 66 Spanish» Rices4e:.. 2 ee ae 33 Tripe, Spanishz22 eee 56 
Thousands lsiande ee 70 Spanish: Utes 8 oe eee 56 Tuna and: Connie o4 eee 102 
Salmon and Cabbage Salad........ 68 ‘Spinach. ce. te ea 20 Tuna Casserole... eee 102 
Salmon Oa fe Mere eee eth nee 58 Split Peay Soup tee names 25 Turnips,. Buttered...) ces 20 
Salted: -Almonds2.= =e ees 99 Spondes Cakeylnes< so 86 
SandwichveBuijhe tases ce 104 Sponge Cake, Hot Milk... 86 Vv 
Sandwich Fillings, Seasoned.......... 104 Squash, Stuffed Italian... 20 Vanilla Ice Creami228 eee 78 
Sandwich Fillings, Sweet...............- 104- Strawberries, Freezing of.............- 113 Veal ‘Cutlets, Braised: ee 50 
Sandwiches for Teas........-------- 120, 121 Sirawbethy; i CO. us eee cee 78 Vegetables 
Sauces, Frozen Desserts Strawberry-Marshmallow Dessert... .75 Boston Baked Beans.................. 22 
Butharscoteh ti eee ae 79 Strawberry Mousse |, Il...............-- 79 Cabbage Au Gratin............. 20 
Hot Fudge swear yen 79 Strawberry Shortcake..........-.-.------ 73 Carrots and Peas, Creamed... 20 
Marshmallows =e. uae Ue stuffed: Celery: 2 Sse ne 26 Egg Plant, Tomato and Cheese 21 
Sauces, Pudding Stutigd Tlearec ease 55 Harvard /Beotssau aye 20 
(See Pudding Sauces) Stuffings Lentils, Creoles.42 eee 22 
Sauces, Meats, Fish, Vegetable Apple and Raisin.................-.- 52 Lima Beans with Ham............ 100 
Catsup, lomaton. eee 117 Broad ici Sa ece e 64 Lima Beans with Molasses....... 22 
Chease Sauces saeeene ema 26 Chesinutha esas some 64 Spanish Beans for Barbecues.... 22 
Chiligcc 2. ele ae eel era 117 PisPysctqe a eieoiiss So oe es 57 Spinach 2 eee 20 
Cranberry.gn..\ 14 Mushroom: osccannacecnseenasse teenies 64 Stuffed Italian Squash.............. 20 
Creampies ahh een eee 58 Olivers ote tenes eas ete 64 (See also Potatoes) 
Picealillil, chien eee 117 Wee lens potas peter eee 64 Vegetables, Freezing of.......... 114 
DATS Ratt ee ae eed neal a yee 58 Walnut and Raisin................... 64 Vegetables, Pureed:............. 119 
Pomato se eee ie ee ee 33 Sweet Potatoes, Candied............. 22 Vegetable Salad Bowl... 69 
WhiteeSaucesmes =e een 24 SWISS (SOAR ees. vek ir uns ees 50 Vegetable Salad, Jellied i .. 68 
Sauerkraut with Spareribs.............. 51 T Vegetable Soup.......22eea eee 54 
Savory (longuew2o). ae 55 Taff 108 
Seven-Minute Frosting.........----.------ 87 Taft, WV VAGlnggoe’ a. baa ee 107 Ww 
Shepherd's ii ges kere Ree a Le 55 Ae tae Se cgh See A OR 101 Woaffles...... eee 37 
RS gare Gy’ | Tatnele Pie, Meat s.r 54, 101 Walnut Stuffing... cena 64 
OW DANS... n-ne nneeneeeeeeeeeneeseneenee Tatsala -Pineeheatlovet eee ee 102 Walnut and Raisin Stuffing.......... 64 
Souffle, Cheese eet ee 26 Tapioca roe ee ere 72 Wheat and Vegetable Loaf........ 32 
SOUL C.F CUNO ere reer 72 TavtarsGabcee. meant: 58 Wheat Germ Muffins.........-.-------- 39 
Soups | Tarts ees bree We ere 94 White. Sauces..2. (2 4.90 eee 24 
Chicken Noodle..............----- 63 Le ee ee hale, fee 9 Whole Cucumber Pickles.............. 117 
Cream of Celery........------------- a Toa) bead bees ee eee 9 Whole Wheat Bread... 4] 
puss e Potato... 25 Thousand Island Dressing....-......-- 70 Whole Wheat Cereal_............ 32 
ROAMLON LOMA ss eee we 25 T 3 
FEE HORE OO aah tp 54 Oasis Ginnameoness =e 42 Y 
P Toffee ieee eee ee 107 
Split! Peas: ee oer 25 4 ; Tae 
Verein GA Toniato’ Catena kes eee 117 Yeast Breads (See Breads) 
wae oe pe cha eae ey Tomatomwuicen Cocktailease sees 1] Yeast Muffins... oes 42 
Soy ‘Flour Muffins. 38 OMA Sala Ce eee 66 Youngberries, Freezing of.............. 113 
Spaghetti, Nalian— oa. 33 Temiato: ‘Saucete-s0 0 ee 33 Yum Yunt! Bars. 0 91 
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